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DEDICATION! 

“ To all my Countrymen who care for India, and 
especially to the young whose lot is to be cast m 
it , to show how possible and good it is to unite 
the Statesman with the Soldier, the Philanthropist 
with the Patriot, and the Christian with all, in the 
Government of a Subject Race ” 

^ Wntten by Sir Herbert Edwardes as the Dedication for his 
Ltfc of Sir Henry Lavrrence, which he did not live to complete 




PEEFAGE 


The Twelve Statesmen sketched in this volume were 
chief among the Empire - builders of the nineteenth 
century. Eight of them were identified with the con- 
flicting pohcies of the two Afghan and two Sikh wars 
of the last half-century, which have resulted m the 
Kusso-Afghan peace and the present subjugation of the 
mdependent tribes of the Frontier Except the first, I 
had the good fortune to know them all, and to count 
some of them as mtimate friends It is an accident, 
but all the more significant on that account, that the 
twelve unconsciously revealed that strain of Puritanism 
which has been said to mark the greatest and most 
zealous patriotism. 

Chaeles Geant was the first to work out the ethical 
prmciples on which alone Great Bntam could found 
its Indian Empire, he also had the chief influence m 
educating pubhc opmion, and persuadmg Parhament 
to give these prmciples active authority. They were 
apphed to the Prmces and to the Army of India by 
Henry Lawrence , to its Peoples by John Lawrence. 
The brothers havmg become leaders of the two 
great schools of Anglo-Indian administration, Henry 
Lawrence had as his disciples James Outram, Her- 
bert Edwardes, Henry Marion Durand, and Colin 
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MArkltNac, Toljn I/»wrcncc vra? followed bj IlENinr 
lUwfiAV and Ciunixs Arrcitiflov Tho Hutomn who 
recorded nnd llio Toumalwl who continuoualj Influenced 
much of IIk 3 Iinjtrriiil policj on ruritan lines was JottX 
JlAnsHM/UN Tlio furiat wIk) justified nnd applied these 
principles to llie India of llic Queen Empress embody 
ing them in IrgislaUvc forms bo that thop became fruitful 
for cier wns Ilcrnr Maivc. 

Tho otd;r Oosemor General omong the twch*© 
was Tohn Lawrence. Ilcrcaftcr I hope to renew 
historically tho nets of tho whole ecrics from tho 
Mortjuess of Dalhousio to tho Earl of Elgin 11 Then 
also It may bo possible to do justice to other worlrars 
with whom I liavo been oraoclatcd sucli ns Sir Ilenry 
ule and btr Henry Daly Sir Gcoigo Campbell and Sir 
UinloFrerc Dr John llnlr nnd Sir IVUlinmirnckmiKin- 
Tho missionary atatesmen I have already sLetched on a 
more olabomto scale. Sir Eichartl Temple has told his 
own story Lord Roberts has wntton the narrative of his 
bnlliant career m a book wlilch must lii'O os long os 
our Empire and jVnny of India, The other great Field 
hfarshal Sir Donald Stownrt, Jlr Meredith Townsend, 
Dr ^^Hl^am Miller Sir TVniiam Mmr Sir Homy Kor 
man Sir Riclmrd and Sir Jolin Stnichoy and others 
are still iiappily spared to their country 

I tb>tTik WllUam Canton, Esq., for his great courtesy 

G & 


Snuatratc Ilonx, MntcHwrtrr 

EDUtinnura. 5lU A*y%iC 1W7 
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TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN 


I 

CHAELES GEANT, 1746-1823 

Ftrst Am > Greatest op Indiait Phteanthbopists 

The Me of the purest and the ablest statesman whom 
Scotland, if not the Umted Kingdom, has ever sent to 
India, has yet to be written. In the seventy-seven 
years endmg 1823 Charles Grant hved, a servant of the 
East India Company, m Bengal, and then Chairman of 
its Court of Directors , a Member of Parhament, and 
father of two statesmen as pure as himself and only 
less able — Lord Glenelg and Sir Eobert Grant, Grovemor 
of Bombay Charles Grant saw and mitigated the 
greatest famine on record, which swept off four millions 
of human bemgs m Bengal, Behar, and Onssa, a century 
and a quarter ago He purged the Company’s govern- 
ment of abuses at the worst period of its histoiy A 
fnend of the great missionary, Schwartz, and succourer 
of Kiemander, the first Protestant missionary to Bengal, 
he helped William Carey to Serampoie, he sent out 
the evangelical chaplains through Simeon, he founded 

B 
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irttnu^hary Collc^jr he wm tlic chief ogcnl in the insti 
Itttion of the Charcli JltMlonarj and Uible Socletiea 
lie fou^lit furtJjo /httlom of tlio African slaro m vri»cly 
ns for tlie enlightenment of tlie ca?to bound Hindu. 
He \VM tlio nulhonty from ^Thom ‘Wllbcrforco derived 
nt once the impul o nnd the knowledge winch gained 
the first Inlllei for toleration in tho East Indn 
Company a charters of 17W nnd 1815 Above qU 
Charles Grant ivrole in 1702 the noblest treatise on 
Iho j\alatic snbjccts of Great BnUiin and tho incaua of 
improving their moral condition wliich tho English 
bngnage Iiaa evxn ytt secru Ihanlcd by tho House of 
Commons in 181 J tliat too is forgotten Ul^o its author 
But in both the historian of tho cinlisation of our 
Indmn Empire wiU ifcognlso the most remarkable 
factors of the progress ond tho liappiness of n popula 
tion amounting a century after to two hundred and 
eighty sue millions of human beings. 

On the eouthtm shore of Loch Xess near tho pomt 
where it narrows into tho Caledonian Canal and the 
swift ni'cr Ecss stands iUdotmo House embosomed 
m woods. Hero was bom Sir domes Maclantosh. JTear 
this twenty years before him on ICth April 174G in 
Aldourie farmhouse Charles Grant first saw the light 
Not far off at the very hour of Ins boys birth, the father 
was fighting for Charles Edward Stuart on tho field of 
CuUoden, where lie was severely wounded- Suffering 
mcrediblo hardships, he romomed in hiding for two 
yearn, while his httle property was almost ruined finom 
depredations. As a volunteer with the prospect of a 
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commission, -wlncli he obtamed, he jomed one of two 
Highland regiments raised to reinforce the army m 
America, and at the siege of the Havana held a small 
fort through the extremes of fanime till he was reheved. 
His sohtary wife was helped to brmg up her children 
by Grant of Shewghe, the head of the family, whose 
own father had died m prison a victim of the rebeUion 

The fathei, Alexander Grant, m a deed of 1742 is 
described as tacksman, or tenant, of Easter Inchbrme, 
Glen TJrquhart He was descended from the Chiefs of 
Grant, as shown m the pedigrees at the end of Sir 
Wilham Eraser’s authoritative record of the great clan 
He mamed Margaret Macbean, daughter of one of the 
Macbeans of Kinkyle, who held the Aldourie farm 
On both sides the Grants and Macbeans were active 
supporters of the rebeUion. When Alexander Giant 
left Glen TJrquhart with two of Shewghe’s sons for 
the Highland army, he seems to have taken his wife to 
her father’s farm, where their boy was born, and was 
named after the Prmce Thence the mother and her 
family returned to Glen TJrquhart. 

In his accurate and dehghtful book, UrguTiart and 
Glen Monston Old&ti Times in a HigMand Pamsh^ 

, Mr Wilham Mackay of Inverness pictures the sur- 
roundmgs of the vaUey, and the village, m which the 
future colleague of the Governor-General and chief 
ruler of India from LeadenhaU Street was tiamed for 
his benevolent career On the north side of Loch Hess, 

^ In 600 royal octavo pages, pnbbslied m 1893 by the Northern 
Counties Publishing Company, Inverness 
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in the Jirart of Urquhart nwlUnp ot the foot of a hill 
ftinl looking forth on the Hltlo elroth fonnod by the 
Knenck itrtara etoo<l the vilbgo of Jlilntown, There 
the Scottish Society for the IVopagolion of Cliriatmn 
Knoorlwlgc hiMl m 1732 opened one of ita free eclnwls. 
To thnt \fr^ Omni rent her boy There on the classic 
llmei of Olcn Urqnhnrt, in Kcnerj so lovely timt it H 
cnllctl by IloKrt Cliarnbcra tho Tempo of Scotland the 
child grew in nil the radimentory kTiowlcdgc and God 
fcnnng hfcofa ScollLsh Highland ponali^n edon of one 
of tho pivnlest of the Jacobito himiHea of tho IvortL 
Tina ancestral home * wna ahut in by hiUa and forests 
and could then be entered only by the rocky peninsula 
jutting out into Loch ^tea5 where from ancient days the 
“ royol " castle of Unjuhart had guarded tho indepcnd 
ence of the country Ily roads and canal the land was 
long after opened up chicflv tlirougb Charles Grant. 

From Miintown the lad was sent to tho best 
ecliool in tho }sorth then m Elgin. Just when he left 
scliool there am\’cd in tho town on his yearly visit 
from Cromarty the principal merchant and shipowner 
of tho Vorth ifr AMUiom Forsyth.* “ rieased with his 
appearance and tho simple Ingenuousness of his man 
nors ” Forsyth earned off Charles Grant to Cromar^ 

* /& 2 J7 Lord Lorit rroU tLox cf Chttiet Qwtt t UtirT t Oo* 
JltcxAiHler Oruit, & •oUifr la Ciptjdn Or»at* coenpiajr Eod iOB to 
Boboft Qnat In UQntown. a cooiln-gfmum of ShrreUet. From 
Mag tlio »on of Eol)Wt ho yru ceneTnllj' known u llMEotxrL*' 

• nU Lifo WM tho fim book pabliiht«L in ISSfl hj Hugh llfflc- 
It oppewn in tbo tenth rolaino of hlo work* under tho titlo o fw< T nu 

Story ^ ti4 Zi/t 0/ m SeoteX J!at\aiU<i/‘tJk€£{jfMi<tuiACe*iMTy(WIUhm 

T himnao, IIM). 
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where the hoy spent five years of Ins youth as a cleik 
iindei the very best conditions foi the development of 
character. Books, friends, and the spiiitual influence 
of his master, combined with business habits to make 
him the wise and upright statesman he became "V^Tien 
a Director of the East India Company he showed his 
gratitude ahke to the Forsyths, and to the Uiquharts 
who had helped his mother m his childhood, by sending 
several youths bearmg these names to the Indian services 
From Cromarty Charles Grant moved to London, 
where he jomed the office of Alexander Grant of 
Shewghe, one of the two brothers who had accom- 
pamed his father to CuUoden, from which he fled to 
Bengal where he served under Chve On the battle- 
field of Plassey he atoned for CuUoden. Eetummg 
to London, he earned on busmess as an East India 
Merchant in Bedford Bow There, m Apnl 1765, 
Charles Grant became one of his cleiks Havmg 
mastered the details m a few months, he set his face 
towards the East In a letter dated London, 27th 
September 1766, to the Cap tarn’s brother (as the hero 
of CuUoden and Plassey was always caUed), Patrick 
Grant of Lochletter, Charles wntes “ I am m hopes of 
getting ready for India by next spnng, of which I am 
the more impatient, as the good accounts which we 
have lately received inflame me more with the desire 
of bemg there.” A youth of twenty-one, he landed 
at Calcutta m the year 1767 That was a time of 
attempted reform m Bengal Chve had just bid a final 
fareweU to India, havmg put down a mutmy of the 



« ciurLEs oru'n’ 

Knroppin officers /»ndl chocked the comiptifon of the 
utiderpnM ciWl KimnlA Ihclionl Ikeber on npngbt 
member of Cotmcil ww on the loob ont for yonng 
mJmmbtmtorfl of hU own utomp ond nt onco hud 
bold of the pra\o IligUandcr 

He might well It grave for ho Iiod not been a year 
under Bochrr nt the court of ‘Mnrrbidnbml tbo 'Muial 
man capital of Ikiigal wlien tbo great Cunlno was upon 
tbo country l-or two wnsoasnota drop of rain had 
fallen on tbo nee fields of BengaL Tlw msuflerable 
heat of I7C0 bumc<I np c\CTy land of grain or pulse. 

Rice row gradoally to four and at length to ten, Umc* 
/tf ufual price but eien at that rate mtj not to be bad. 
If the people bid feen that the MUmltlc* of that period 
proceedwl from human hand*, they would not have borne 
them they would hare helped thctmclrc* to groin, perhap* 
have riwn upon their European muter*, bo, they wcD 
knew and acknowledged wbeuce their distrctscs came 
they forctaw them In the drought of »ucce«iTo seasoni, 
a drought not confined to their province* and felt in them 
the dispenration of a njpenor Power Tbi* wa* one of 
tho*e ■evero infiiction* of the Almighty by which offeuding 
creature*, who forget their Maker arc reminded of Hi* 
being and of JII* gorcniment of the univerte Those poor 
people tought by wpentitiou* obteirancca to propitiate 
their dcitiei, but they were Oodi tMat (ovId net tart, and 
their rotarfc* remained without any moral changa.” 

Such IS n bit of the picture drawn by the young 
adventurer as bo and Becher worked night and day to 
save the people. Having secured what proved to be 
on insufficient store for the Sepoys, without whom 
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society would have gone to pieces, they fed daily seven 
thousand in the city. All the cultivators fled who could, 
and the rest died as the months went on till September 
1770, when Becher officially reported “Certain it is 
that, m several par ts, the li\ung have fed on the dead, 
and the number that have perished is as six to sixteen 
of the whole inhabitants” Worn out, Charles Grant 
letimied home to find his leader and the Company 
traduced aU over Europe, by their Eieiich rivals, as 
havmg caused the famine. With the calm skill of an 
economist who had learned to loiow the people, he 
showed that two-thiids of the usual crops had failed, 
that monopoly had not existed, and that Becher was a 
man noted for his honesty and humamty, whose exertions 
to alle^^late the miseries of that whole period ended m 
an illness that almost cost him his life 

Havmg married Jane, a daughter of the Erasers of 
Balnam, and obtamed a writer ship, he returned to 
Bengal with his wife’s mother and sister and Lieutenant 
Eergusson, a friend of the family Durmg the long 
voyage of the East Indiaman in those days duels, or 
the occasions of duelling, as we know from Chve’s 
experience, were only too frequent Provoked to fight 
at Cape Town, young Eergusson was killed by Captam 
Eoehe, under circumstances which led Charles Grant 
to demand justice from the Dutch authorities Eaihng 
to obtam it, he afterwards applied to the India Govern- 
ment, which sent Eoche home to stand his trial The 
case became famous m the history and the ethics of 
duellmg durmg the two subsequent years Grant’s 
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won such a reputation that Hastings oflicially com- 
mended him to the Couit of Hiiectoi’s as “a very 
deser\ung sen'ant,” and then gave him tlie pri^e of the 
service, sending Imn up-countr}' tolMalda as commeicial 
Resident in charge of tlieir gieat silk filatuie. Here 
he was ^urtually lord ovei a vhole p^o^nnce, making 
advances to the peasantry foi the bleeding of silk- 
worms and cultivation of the mulbeiiy, bujung the 
cocoons, leehng them off m a vast factory, and manu- 
facturing the thread mto the pme creamy yellow silk 
which then distanced the dragon fabncs of Chma m 
the markets of Euiope Foi this the salary vas great, 
and the hospitahty was coiTespondmgly s^ilendid. But 
tliis appomtment supplied only a part of the Besident’s 
income Under defimte rules he leceived a commission 
on all articles puichased as the Company’s tiadmg 
mvestment, and he was encouraged to carry out a 
private trade which should not interfere with the 
prosperity of the Company Money flowed m on Inm 
so fast that his sciupulous conscience was quickened. 

Careful examination showed him that he was actmg 
with a strict regard to rule, but to avoid every 
appearance of evil he asked the Governor-General to 
have his private books exammed along with his pubhc 
accounts Lord Cornwallis had just entered on the 
office, and was keen m reforming the abuse of perquisites 
to eke out salaries He himself eagerly overhauled the 
Malda accounts, and returned them with the compliment 
of an official wish that aU the servants of the Honourable 
Company were equally scrupulous Has Excellency at 
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rnrc j n w r<I him fnrthrr, in 17S7, to the direct 
itj|-^nnt»*ntlfnw of Ih" whole irnde of the Comptmy in 
In iKn ft^Uion ChAtle^ Cmntcxiv»i^e<l n series 
if ^r4 ^ rullc fmud# which vrouM imon Iin\o proved 
fii^^l {o th»’ Com| injre rhi^f *u»pln A few more jrare 
n^id h^ hlfn^rlf tno^l hur inailc Govrmor Genend 
intyiT v! f f hU ftirnd nnd jtininr ^Itorx nflerteanh lord 
Tri^m^uth rrh'*n hii wift'n h^'ilth KfiitenM hira home. 
I.4ir>l C vniwalln d^Unrtl hli r mers to \k m ewntnd to 
th^ intrtr ts * f thn Gon mmont lint for on;* less nr^gent 
rra nn In' wtJtiM |u\p in'i* rt| on hit mnfthdttj; in Indcu 
( mill n ** pn' tmd'" " continofl of nn Indigo eaUto 
wilhm thr* wnles^no^l rnint of Gftur which Iw had 
j hnr*I und'^r Jfr II Cn Lhtnn ono of tho first Kngluh 
iu< n t > r»n fi r lla cdncjtl m of tho mtuis of Bengal 
in ih ir mother tongue nnd In the tTmnculir Bible. 
(»inr Ind Urn from prrhiatonc times the cnpital of 
Ibngal tinder its Hindu rovtixigns when it stood on 
tho sirns! ( nngi's. In 120-1 tho iluralroans conquered 
llto conntrv onti Ganrcontlnue<lM the capital for three 
hnndrctl jenrs when the A fglmns stripped it to odom 
tlittr now ond nnw niinwl metropolis of Bcindaah. 
Co\tring flt least twent} srjunre railoa of nuns etill 
Gaur must ha\-c contained a population of at least 
tbrcc-<iuarter8 of a millnm in its palmj* dap*. For 
centunca tlio place lias been a quaTrp for dbcs lie 
ilnrslddabnd and e^cn Caknitn. "NSlien Charles Grant 
was thtro ho was hborall\ interested m the budding of 
St. John fl Clmrch nftcnvanl* tlie cothcdrol of iliddle- 
Ion nnd I leber Tlie vmter of that rare work, Sistcncal 
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and Ecdcsiasiical Sketches of Bengal untd the. Vvti'ival 
Congiicst of that Couniuj hg the English in 1757/ rescues 
for us a letter of Grant’s, written on the laying of the 
foundation stone of tlie church by AYaiTen Hastings 
m 1784 

“ The most remarkable letter I find recorded on this occa- 
sion IS that from Mr Charles Grant, then residing at Malda, 
which, as it contains some obsen ations respecting the nuns 
of the ancient and renowned city of Gaur, I mil make 
such quotations fiom as may be acceptable to the specula- 
tive ti aveller and histonan 

“ 9//i June 1784 — I imagine a numbei of stones 

sufficient for the pavement of the Hew Chuich may be 
collected from the rums of Gaur The stones are of vanous 
sizes, many from a foot to two feet long, seven inches to 
fifteen broad, and seldom less than six inches deep They 
are of a blue colour , those I have occasionally viewed have 
appeared to be he\vn on three sides, but not polished 
All the remains of Gaur are unquestionably the pioperty 
of Government, which we may dispose of at pleasure, as 
was the custom of the Soubahdars 

“ ‘It may not be amiss to add, that besides these stones, 
which are used m the buildings of Gaur, there are among 
the ruins a few huge masses, which appear to be of blue 
marble and have a fine polish The most remarkable of 
these coveied the tombs of the kmgs of Gaur, whence they 
were removed about fifteen years ago (1768-69) by a Major 
Adams, employed m surveying, who mtended to send 
them to Calcutta, but not being able to weigh them mto 
boats, they still remam on the banks of the nver Some 
time since I was desued to give my aid m procurmg blocks 


^ Printed at Calcutta, 1831 
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of marble from Gaur for a pnmto tue, Irat u I knew not 
howto comply nnlets the»e masses which are real ctinodtie* 
were broken in porta, I rather declined. The preaent 
occasion is, however of a different nature. They are 
already removed from their original aituationB, and if any 
use can be made of them entmo for the church, they would 
there be beat preserved, aa indeed they deserve to he. 
There are also some smaller atones, polished and ornamented 
with sculptnrej of flowers, fretwork, etc., and a few free- 
stone of great length, ” 

^ Under deep concern about the state of my Boul," as 
he long after told the Kev Joseph Ivimey* Charles 
Grant had landed the second tune at Calcutta. “There 
was no person then living in Calcutta from whom I 
could obtam any information os to the way of a sinners 
salvution," At last he betook himself to Klemander 
the Swedish evangelist tramed under Francke at Halle 
sent by the Ohnstian Knowledge Society to Cnddalore 
and thence invited to Calcutta by Clive when the 
French war extinguished the mission, "With his wife s 
fortune he bud just built the only church which then 
supphed the city after its sack by Suraj-ood Dowlab, 
and through the Portuguese language conducted a 
mission to natives and Romanists. It must have been 
at the tune when the pecuniary troubles brought upon 
him by his sons had begun to affect him that the 
young Grant colled on him and this incident took place. 
“ I found him lying on his couch- My anxious inquines 
ns to what I should do to be saved appeared to embarrass 
and confuse him exceedingly , and when I loft him the 
* BaptUi S/ayecdju far 182S, p. 254, 
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perspiration was miining from his face m consequence, 
as it appeared to me, of his mental distress He could 
not answer my question, but he gave me some good 
instructive hooks ” While pitymg, Grant soon learned 
to appreciate the smcenty of the old man 

The twenty-one years of Charles Grant’s residence 
m Bengal, from 1767 to 1790, with an mterval at home, 
cover the tune when Christianity was so dead among 
the baptized residents of Calcutta and Horth India that 
Dr Thomas pubhcly advertised for a Christian to help 
him m “ the more effectually spreadmg the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, and His glorious Gospel, m and about 
Bengal,” and found one m James Wittet, a shopkeeper, 
who told him of Mr Charles Grant and the family at 
Malda. On their removal to Calcutta two years after, 
at the end of 1786, Grant found both David Brown, 
afterwards the first evangehcal chaplain of the Church 
of England, and Dr Thomas, the erratic Baptist surgeon 
of one of the East Indiamen To both, as representmg 
the Anghcan and Honconformist divisions of Enghsh 
Christendom, he submitted the first scheme for brmgmg 
out and supportmg eight missionaries m North India, 
each on £350 a year Meanwhile he proposed to 
mamtam Thomas if he would reside at Malda, and 
there preach the Gospel Practically this meant the 
formation m India itself of the first missionary society 
so early as the year 1786 Owmg to the jealous temper 
and provokmg debts of Thomas on the one hand, and 
the mabihty of Charles Simeon at Cambridge to find 
Enghsh clergymen willing to sacrifice themselves as 
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D i ia a i o na nes on the other the loTing generoaity and 
foresight of Grant were defeated. Thomas went home 
and accompanied William Gorej bock to Bengal. The 
eCForts of Grant in England, and of Brown and the 
godlj chaplaina in Bengal, resulted at a much later 
time in the formation of the Church Misaionaiy Society 
Thns baulked for a tune, like the Haldanes, who 
projected a sunilar plan later on and sold the estate of 
Arrthrey to endow it " Mr and Mrs. Grant with about 
eight or nme others dependants, serving God,” as 
Thomas then described them, gave themselves to the 
support and extension of all that was earnest and 
aggressive m practical religion in Calontta, The 
ohaplams then were hopeless, and even long afterwords 
they persecuted Henry Martyn while they made 
fortunes in trade. But Kiemonder was doing his best 
to propagate the Gospel In 1770 he raised money 
from Grant and others for what is still known and 
used as the Mission Church and property When his 
failure brought it to the hammer Grant prevented the 
outrage by at once paying down 10 000 Sioca Eupees 
about £1260 and placing it under a trust, which secures 
it for ever to the Church Misgionory Society In all 
the then infant philanthropic institutionfl of Oolontta 
which he founded or fostered, Charles Grunt his family 
and friends, were foremost, while his sound judgment 
was ever in request in their m an a g ement 

The winter of 1790-91 found Charles Grout and his 
wife happily settled near London with a fa m il y of 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the eldest boy 
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the future Lord Glenelg, was then twelve years of age 
He became one of the group of statesmen and phil- 
anthropists whom Sydney Smith, m the EdiTiburgh 
Bevieiv, dubbed “ The Clapham Sect,” a name which Sir 
James Stephen has immoitahsed m one of his charming 
"Essays m Ecclesiastical Biography” By Clapham 
Common, Battersea Else, the good and the then great 
merchant and Member of Paihament for Southwark, 
Henry Thornton, had found a mansion, foi which 
William Pitt planned an oval saloon That lofty 
library became the council chamber of the men who, 
from 1792 to 1833, mtroduced the modem missionary 
era, abohshed the slave trade, reformed the constitution 
of British India, and did much to hberahse the mstitu- 
tions of Great Bntam itself. Eor Charles Grant 
Thornton built one house separated from his own by 
shrubberies, and another for the biother-m-law of Pitt, 
Ehot, who was theie succeeded by Wilberforce In 
this wainscotted hall, its walls covered with books save 
where it looked forth on forest glades and grassy lawns, 
these men met, with Babmgton and Zachaiy Macaulay, 
Granville Sharp and Clarkson, Lord Teignmouth and 
James Stephen, John Hewton and Hannah More, Lord 
Muncaster and Charles Simeon, John Venn and Daniel 
Wilson, and, occasionally, stray visitors to London like 
Dr. Marshman from far Serampore and Dr Chalmers 
from St Andrews In all the dehberations of such 
men that related to India Charles Grant was first, 
mspirmg his faends to action not less by the soundness 
of his judgment and his lofty prmciples than by the 
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npeneae of Ins past eipenence, and the inflnpnoft denved 
fiom his daily duties m Leadenhall Street 

He had not settled down in the delightful ease of his 
new home after the years of his busy exile in Bengal, 
when he was summoned to conflict by the discussions 
which ended in the renewal of the EestTndia Company s 
charter m 1793 A loyal servant of the Company and 
one of its propnetore, he could not oontmne to tolerate 
ite failure to play the part of a Christian or at least a 
moral ruler of the twenty four milhona of Asiatics whom 
Providence had put under its sway at that tune. So in 
the quiet of his first summer in leafy Clapham, and with 
the independence of one who was for a brief tune free 
from office he wrote the first draft of the ObscrvaiKyM 
on the SUcU of Soci£ty among ike Anahe Subjects cf 
Qrtai Brdaxn partieulaTly vnih rtapeei to Morale and 
on the Means of xmproving tt "With no more educa 
bon of a hterary land than conld be got by a hoy in 
El gin in the middle of last century Charles Grant dis- 
trusted hifl writing powers, though the minute" system 
which then and still takes the place m India of our 
Parhamentary chatter had given him a special training. 
So he kept his paper concealed even from the fnends 
in the hbrary which Pitt had designed for his nei^hour 
Henry Thornton. But when the conflict over the 
charter approached a climax m April 1793 and the 
General Court of Proprietors, of whom he was one, met 
to diflcnsB “ the pious clauses ** of the Bill which he 
seems to have drafted for \Viiberforce he resolved to 
seek elecbon to a chair and soon after ho became a 
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director of the East India Company in his forty-nmth 
year When, m the next three years, he had established 
his influence with his colleagues, he revised his Obsei va- 
twns and submitted the work to them as “ One of those 
many ‘ Papers of Busmess ’ with which the records of 
your governments have been furmshed by the observa- 
tion and experience of men whose tune and thought 
have been chiefly employed m the concerns of active 
hfe ” The treatise was the guide of his own of&cial action, 
and its influence constantly reappears m many of the 
noble despatches written to the Government at Calcutta 
by himself and by his son from the Board of Control 
It was not published till the discussions on the next 
twenty years’ charter of 1813 led the House of Commons 
to order that it be prmted The copy before me belonged 
to William Carey and afterwards to Dr Marshman. 

What Carey’s Enquvi'y, written m 1786 at the 
shoemaker’s stall, is to Foreign Missions, that, produced 
SIX years after, is the work of the retired Bengal Civihan 
to the whole history of India and its civilisation For 
one thmg. Grant hved for thirty years afterwards, with 
the power and the influence to apply his prmciples to 
practical legislation and administration. But this fact 
should not hide from us the truth, calmly stated, that 
his treatise anticipates, m principle and often m detail, 
aU the great moral and not a few of the pohtical reforms 
of the century m India The work contains one hundred 
and twelve foho pages, and is divided into four chapters 
In the first twenty pages we find an historical review 
of the British temtonal administration for the thirty 
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yeaiB after CUtos victory at Plassey showing how 
after superBeding Portngal, Holland, nriri France the 
fourth Power of Great Britain had become responaiblB 
for the weal of mflbons, so that “ all the duties of mlera 
are incumbent on ua." In the necrt twenty in the 
spirit of the Master who had compassion on the jAsiat no s 
of His day being as sheep without a shepherd, Charles 
Grant tells the truth os to the low moral condition of 
the Hindu subjects of Great Britain. The pcture ho 
draws from their own htemture, his own eipenence 
and that of the few experts up to that tune, is wonder 
fully correct still, even of the Zanana system, and he 
shows that from the government and mtermixtnre of 
the Mohammedans the Hmdus had certainly derived 
no improvement of character His object is “ to engage 
compassion, and to make it apparent that what specula 
tirm may have ascribed to physical and unchangeable 
causes, sprmgB from moral sources capable of correction.’* 
In forty pages the wntor traces the causes of the 
demoralisation to the Hindu religion and pnests. 

It is in the thirty -eight pages of what wo may call 
the Kemedies that the stateamanlike observation and 
foresight of Charles Grant appear most brightly ** The 
true cure of daTVmw is the Introduction of light," and 
that he would give in the four forms of the English 
language and literature western mechanical science, 
improved modes of agriculture “ the slalfril appbcation 
of fire, of water and of steam”, *but undoubtedly 
the most important communication which the Hindus 
could receive through the medium of our language 
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would be the knowledge of our religion.” These are 
wonderful pages to liave been \vritteii in the year 1792, 
the year in winch modern missions ■were being begun by 
Carey’s Society, tlmty-seven years befoie Duff was 
chosen to go out, and more than forty years befoie he 
led Lord AVilliam Bentmck and Macaulay to intioduce, 
legislatively, the “new eiu of the English language” 
Some of the sentences read like piedictions: wheie, 
for instance, he forecasts what has happened in the 
colonisation of South Africa and Australasia, and esti- 
mates the relative advantages and lesults of the English 
and the vernacular languages. He anticipates the 
present transition penod of the social system of India 
when, if the Christian Government failed to do its 
duty, the people “would be loosened from their own 
rehgious piejudices, not by the pre\dous reception of 
another system m their stead, but by becoming m- 
different to every system.” He even pictures the 
pohtical danger, the first symptoms of which we already 
lament, when the tendency to mutate that freedom m 
manners, that latitude as to rehgious opimons and 
observances, which they see in then European masters, 
may result in discontent and anarchy. “ By plantmg 
our language, our knowledge, our opmions, and our 
rehgion m our Asiatic temtones, we shall put a great 
work beyond the reach of contingencies , we shall prob- 
ably have wedded the inhabitants of those territories to 
this country , but, at any rate, we shall have done an act 
of strict duty to them and a lasting service to mankmd ” 
Although in 1793 Parhament remamed satisfied with 
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VDtiiig, m mere re«olutionfl which were not incorporated 
in the Act, the enbatanco of Charles Grants Obeerva 
itons he got them earned ont in the next charter of 
1813. In 1793 he asked permisBion only that thirty 
mifisionariefl “ if proper perBons,’* should be allowed to 
settle m India at an annual charge to their BUpportors 
mclnding dwellings, of JE14,000 Eefused that, he out- 
flanked the mtolerant Company of which lie soon 
became Chairman, and the House of Oammons m which 
ho sat for nineteen years, by the happy device of re- 
oommendmg ’M’fl.TuhmAn, "Ward, and the others who went 
out to Carey at the end of the eighteenth century to 
settle under the Danish Government at Seramporo. 
Meanwhile, helped by Simeon, he took care that the only 
rJiftpImns sent out to Bengal were men liko the Scottish 
Buchanan, the Oomish Henry Martyn and the English 
Come, Thomaflon, and Dceltry Ear in 1818 he had 
triumphed m the charter which not only oigamsed a 
double establishment of bishops and chaplains for the 
Bnfash settlers m India, but practically allowed mission 
aries and teachers &ee access to the natives, and granted 
funds for the enlightened education of the people, — till 
now there are five milhona of young people in the m 
spected schools of all kinds, and many of these ore girls. 

Heart to the w ri t ing of his Cfksertaiions^ the greatest 
t-bing Charles Grant did was to influence Wilberforcc 
by informaticm and inspiration. living in adjoming 
houses, meeting in the some haunts dofly during a 
whole generation, active membeia of the House of 
Commons, and communicants iu the same ponsh church 
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Wilberforce, Grant, and Thornton were inseparable, 
and the enlightened zeal and enei’gy of their character 
gradually earned all those reforms which have marked 
the penod as “ the era of benevolence ” m the history 
of modem evangehcal Clmstianity. 

As twice Deputy-Cliairman and twice Chairman of 
the Court of Diiectors, Charles Grant identified Imnself 
with the conservative interests of the Company, a fact 
which gave the more authority to his conscientious 
advocacy of Christian prmciples He was the friend 
of Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow, and Lord William 
Bentmck, rather than of Lord Wellesley. He founded 
Haileybury College for the education of the young 
civilians appomted by patronage. He was one of the 
Commission for erectmg new churches on which a Parha- 
mentary grant of a million sterling was spent He was 
an active office-bearer of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Anghcan and the Highland Societies for 
Promotmg Chnstian Knowledge, the African Institution 
m the mterest of the slaves, and the South Sea Company. 
He was, of course, a director of the Church klissionary 
Society. He introduced Sunday Schools into Scotland, 
and for twenty years was himself a Sunday School 
teacher. His own ancestral Bighlands, north of Inver- 
ness, and the good of the scattered Gaehc-speakmg peas- 
antry, were ever his care, notwithstandmg his apparent 
absorption m the impenal philanthropies of the Indies, 
East and West He was the prmcipal promoter of the 
Caledonian Canal and the Highland Eoads and Bridges 
Act He purchased the estate of Watermsh m Skye. 
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Ohftrles Grants -mia the joy of seeing hm two sons 
follow ID his footsteps, and rise to eminence alike as 
statesmen and Ohnstaan men, Tonng Charles and Eobert 
Grant were distingmahed students at the UniverBity of 
Cambridge. "When a Fellow of Magdalene Collie, 
Oharlee in 1806 won the prize offered by Dr Olandins 
Bnchanan for a poem on the Eeetoration of Learning m 
the East Eobort Giant prmted firom tune to time 
these sacred poems,^ which, as collected hy his brother 
and repahhshed m snccesaira editions down to 1868 
have given brm a high place ftmnng FTi glmb Hymnolo- 
gists.* His two Sketches of its History and his com 
panion volume on the Expediency of fanning its 
System, both published in 1813 are the most valuable 
contributions to the armals of the East India Company 
at that critical time, and practically shaped the Charter 
of 1813 The feiend of John Wilson, as his father had 
been of Schwartz and Carey Sir Eobert Grant died 
when Govemor of Bombay The elder brother succeeded 
his fetber as Member of Parliament for Invemess-ahiro 
m 1819 till he was raised to the peerage as lord 
Glenelg in 1836 after holding three Cabinet offices. 

When President of the Board of Control he virtually 
governed India as his father had done when at the head 
of the Court of Directors. When the Charter of 1833 
was passed Parliament, he chose Daniel Wilson 
his lather s friend when Vicar of Islington to be the first 
Metropolitan of India, and Daniel Come to be tbe first 

* Saeroi Porvu, bj the late Elglit Hoa. BIr Eobert Ormnt. 
London (Longmua). * JuJiin a IHdtmMrjf (Jolin Homy). 
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Bishop of ^Indras. To him England owes the Despatch 
of 20th Eebiuaiy 1833, tluis lemonng for ever the 
scandal of the active patronage of idolatry in India hy 
a Christian Empii'e, which, neveithelcss, was intolerant 
to its ovn national and cathohc faith So his father 
had wiitten and sent Out the Coint of Duectors’ 
Despatch of 25th j\Iay 1798, which, in dignified tenns, 
forbids such systematic “ piofanations of tlie Sabbath” 
as Sunday racing and cnid-playing, and enjoins that 
diNune seivice be regulaily perfoimed Such a sentence 
as this, wi-itten m 1798, leceived a temble commentary 
111 the ]\Iutiny of 1857, and vas unconsciously leiterated 
by John Lavnence when too late. “To preserve the 
ascendency winch our national character has acquired 
ovei the minds of the natives of India must ever be of 
importance to the maintenance of the pohtical power 
we possess in the East , and we are well pei’suaded that 
this end is not to be served either by a disiegaid of the 
external observances of rehgion, or by any assimilation 
to Eastern manners and opinions, but lather by retain- 
ing aU the distmctions of our national piinciples, 
character, and usages” Biougham pronounced Loid 
Glenelg “the pmest statesman he had ever known ” 

On his retiring from Pailiament, Charles Grant held 
the office of Chairman for the Issue of Exchequer Bills 
till his death Leavmg the leafy letreat of Clapham, 
he spent his last years in Bussell Square, where he died 
suddenly on the 31st October 1823 In his parish 
church of St George’s, Bloomsbury, where the East 
India Company raised a memorial of his umque services 
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and character Daniel WiJaon, who had bo often co- 
operated with him in his good works pronounced upon 
him this eulogy — 

“Ho had a Tlgorous undoritanding, a dear and Mund 
judgment a lagaaty and penetration, particnkriy in tho 
diacernment of character which -nero Boldom dex^Ted or 
eluded , a imgular faculty of pabent, impartial, and com 
prehensivo invoatigaUon an actinty of apirit, and a power 
of coutmued and pcnayanng application, which difflcoltle* 
could not damp, nor labour exhamt. These qualities, 
milted with qmck sensibihty of feelm^ dehcacy of aenti- 
ment, and a strong sense of moral rectitude, conibtnted, 
oTen independently of religion, that which is generally 
understood by the term preohwss of cftaroder It was not, 
howoTor the poeseasion, but the direobou and tho Improve- 
ment of these endowments and qnahdcabons it was the 
use which he made of his powers and ftcnlbes it was the 
sincere and honest dedication of eve r y talent and acquire- 
ment to the service and glory of God, which constituted 
bfm, in the proper sense of the term a Christian. He did 
not Indeed leom this lesson easily or at a small cost. At 
an early stage of Us Indian career, it pleased God to visit 
bira with a succession of severe domestic afflictions, pain 
fnHy niastrativa of tho vanity of human hopes, the pre- 
cariouaness of earthly enjoyments, and the awful nearness 
of the things which are unseen and etefuaL He was m 
circumstances very unfavonrablo to rehgicrai improvement, 
hoathcuiim and false religion prevailing all around the 
partial intormixtare of Ohnstianlty which cucistcd,poiseaimg 
little of that dinne religion beyond the name, his situation 
ill allowing of seclusion from worldly occupation and society 
Yet that season of heavy calamity was blessed to his mind. 
It led him to the only true source of fehaty He derived. 
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on this occasion, much useful spiritual counsel from a 
friend, ivho afterwards became a near connection, and who 
was himself the disciple of the celebrated missionary 
Schwartz Thus, in a soil prepared by the means of gnef 
and trouble, it pleased God that the good seed should be 
sown , it was subsequently cherished amidst the silence and 
comparative solitude of one of the remoter stations m our 
Indian dominions, and it produced blessed fruit to the 
praise and glory of God The deep persuasion of the im- 
portance of religion which now possessed itself of his 
whole soul, did not slacken his attention to his proper 
duties. On the contrary, he laboured, if possible, only the 
more abundantly A new pnnciple of action governed 
him, a profound and abiding sense of his obligation as a 
Christian, and grateful and afiectmg remembrance of the 
mercies of God m Jesus Christ, and a solemn anticipation 
of the awful account which he must one day give of the 
talents comnutted to his charge ” 

Almost the last act of Charles Grant was to send 
Dr. Carey a copy of the notorious work of the Eoman 
missionary m Mysore, the Abbe Dubois, the Letters 
on tlie State of Chnstiamty %n India, in which the 
Conversion of the Hindus is consid&red mypraeticoihle 
Urged to answer the book at once, Dr. Marshman 
devoted the two hundred pages of a complete number 
of the Quarterly FHend of India ^ to its exposure, m 
language hardly more scathmg than that which, at the 
same time. Bishop Heber apphed to the production m 
his primary charge m St John’s CathedraL^ Charles 
Grant’s lifelong admiration and support of the Brother- 

^ The Fncnd of India (Quarterly Senes), Ho x vol ui 1825 

^ Bxsluyp Heber, Poet and Chief Mxssumary to the East, pp 188, 196, 
806 (Jolm Murray, 1895). 
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hood of Serampore did not ceaue even with hiB deaths 
for he bequeathed to their iCamon a legacy of £200 
which was doubled by Lord Glenelg. 

"What hifl contemporanee called the “ eitraordmary 
endowments” of Charles Grant and hia most reliable 
judgment were consecrated by the purest of all nhnw 
and applied by the unflagg in g energies of half a century 
for the highest good of maukmd. By nearly a century 
he anticipated men like the lawrencee and their school, 
making it possible for them to become what they were. 
Prom Clive to Lord William Bentmck, for nearly sixty 
years this Highland Soot never ceased, m India and 
m English political life, through ComwalliB Pitt, and 
Wilberforce, as well os by Carey and Schwarti Olaudiua 
Buchanan and Henry Martyn, the Church Missionary 
and Bible Soaetiee, to keep the English people to their 
duty of giving Ohristiaraty and all that the teaching of 
Jesus Christ involves m time and in eternity to the ever- 
mcreoamg milhons of our Indian Empire, and through 
them to all Southern and Eastern Asm. His lofty char 
aoter and far-seeing statesmanship redeem the reputation 
of the East Indm Company at ita worst, though his counsel 
was unheeded too long to save the Companyfrom the ex 
tincbon which followed the Mu tiny of 1857 When Indm 
IS Christian ita Bons will place before the names of Clivo 
and Hastings, Wellesley and Dalhonsie, Lord William 
Bentmck and the Lawrences, that of Charles Grant 

Our portrait (frontiapiece) is taken from the Paebuni 
which adorns the walls of the castle in Inverness, It 
was pomted at the expense of the grateful County 


SIR HERTIT LATOERCE, KGB, 1806-1857 

Provisional Governor-General of India 


In the year 1855 Sir Heniy Lawrence paid the last of 
his rare visits to Calcutta Emphatically a man of 
action, whether as a soldier, a “ pohtical ” m the Anglo- 
Indian sense, or an administrator, he had spent the 
thirty years of his hrilhant career m the swamps of 
Arakan, the villages of the North- Western Provmces, 
the passes and forts of Afghanistan, the sohtude of the 
valleys of Nepaul, the court and camps of the Punjab, 
and the and wastes of Eajpootana, reheved only by a 
few weeks’ rest in the cool heights of Mount Ahoo He 
was known personally to few of those m the gieat cities 
who, whether Englishmen or Natives, form the pubhc 
opmion of India. But his name had for some time 
been m every mouth. Keen mterest was felt m the 
man who, havmg helped Lord Hardmge to wm the first 
Punjab War, and havmg prevented the second from 
bemg attended by disaster at Chihanwala, had converted 
the turbulent brotherhood of Sikh prtetorians mto sturdy 
peasants or contented landlords, and yet had given way 
to his younger brother John, as ruler of our new frontier 
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province. The Marquees of Dalhouaie ■was at the height 
of iufl weh-dleserved ^me as Governor (JeneraL Bat 
all the drouinatances which a year before had led >nm 
to tranefer Sir H enry Inwrence firom Lahore to the 
infflnor appointment of Ag^t for^^ Statea of Eaj 
pootana, were not known, and especially throughout 
the~Tudlan Army keen lympethy was felt with the 
officer who had been thufl BUporseded, Not only they 
who thus sympathiaod, but all officials who had long 
admired Sir Henry for his own sake, umted to do him 
honour m a banquet, public enough to bo thoroughly 
representative but not so public as to nhtP the flow 
of pnvate fiiendship or check the expression of frank 
admiration. 

But Sit Henry lawrenco was something more and 
higher than a great soldier and odnumstrator He 
was remarkable m both capacities, because the root of 
his nature lay deep in CJhnst TVhile his brother officers 
and civilians crowded to recognise in him their pro- 
fessional ideal, there wore some who know his inner 
life and the true secret of that influence which radiated 
from him there were many who saw in him chiefly 
the beneficent philanthropist the friend of the poor 
the helper of the needy the pattern of self denial 
The day of the banquet given m bis honour by the 
“Services'' he spent with me m visiting the various 
chantiea and schools of Calcutta, happily abundant in 
both to which he had been long a subscriber He 
knew well that there is a wise os well as a foolish way 
of spending money in seeking to do good and in all the 
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cases on which he spent the bulk of his income he 
sought by personal knowledge, or by means of those 
friends whom he employed as his almoners, to secure 
the wise way. On this occasion he was chiefly mter- 
ested m the children of poor European parents, and m 
that class of Eurasians, the descendants of English 
fathers and native mothers, who are often neglected 
The same spirit which led him to establish for soldiers’ 
children the noble Asylums that bear his name, prompted 
him all through his career to care for the class of adven- 
turers, the runaway sons who used to enlist in the East 
India Company’s armies before the Colomes offered a 
healthier outlet to adventurous spirits Of this class, 
and of mdividuals whom he had secretly assisted ever 
since he had been a Revenue Surveyor, we talked much, 
and he expressed to me his intention to follow up his 
earhest production, Adventures of an OJicer vn the Service 
of Bunjeet Singh, ^ by a work on European “ blackguards ” 
in India. He used the term humorously and kmdly, 
including m it the soldiers of fortune, French as well 
as English, who had fought m the service of native 
chiefs, as well as those poor “ loafers,” vagabond sailors, 
soldiers, and Austrahan grooms, whose mcreasing num- 

^ Published by Colburn, m two volumes, in 1846, and dedicated to 
his motlier Under the character of Bellasis and his imaginary 
autobiography/’ Henry Lawrence gives his own expenence, and 
sketches the most realistic picture of the Maharaja Kunjeet Singh and 
his government that we have The book is one of the earliest, and it 
18 as yet the wisest of Anglo-Indian romances His wife thus descnbed 
that and their other literary labours in the comparative rest of the 
Nepaul Residency, in a letter to a friend — 

** Henry for ten years led a life of such urgent external labour that he 
had little leisure for study or thought* He is now readmg systematically, 
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bera soon after caoaed so much political difficultj and 
moral scandal as to necessitate the interference of the 
L^ifllatnre. 

I had correapondod with Sir Henry lawrence for 
eome tune, and bad formed my own idea of the pertonnel 
of the man whose impetnons but shrewd benevolence, 
whose literary enthnsiaam tempered by the grace of his 
noble wife, and whose eagerness as an Indian pohbcal 
reformer I had good reason to know But I was not 
prepared for the tall form, the gannt feoturee, the almost 
wasted face and grizzly hair which gave him the ascetic 
stamp of the old Puritan tall the sonl within spintuahsed 
his erpressioiL What the fever of Arafcan began in 
the young Lieutenant, mamng his features and to some 
extent his form, was mtensifled by hard work and occa 
Bional diaapporntment in a tropical climate. A few 
months before this his wife had been token from him. 

tsd writliig a good decL How I lOc* to thliiA oT ratr TMdiiif <mr B«Uc(li, 
£oc It win ftn 700 mMSf « tkttcb ot oar totou 1 cappoas 

the book Tun had do poblio toeceu, or ve ihmild htr* htord ol 0. 
Oblbom pabllsbetl It oo nb own rapOTUlMbty *Dd wo bar* nrrer hwoA 
fcom. Mm cliwe it$ •ppocnDce. Too IHeoda to wlioin w« cent cop<M 
apesk of tk* work n tsteroitliif fix- tba Wthor » take, bat If »nj nrUw 
or cren Dawvpaper hM tboogbt It worth orltldilae; wo horo cxnr beard. 

It !• not, tbertftwo, for th*t Hoary now koept hli p*n Ixuj tuA 
jeer & work wu lUrtM In Colootta, enHod tb* Oolattia Rfnnf W« 
Ukod Iti prlsdplei end rtyl^ and know men or Ijm ot nlmort miy ocn 
trfbator Henry tberefere h«e mtde «n elTcirt to help on tbe wok. end, 
little intereet «• ocr loeel lodlen Utemtore cidtee M borne, 1 think yoa 
mey poeeWy hxn boeid of till periodJeel, *« It If In aotat degm the 
fijetur^JiIld of tbe Indlm Fteo duirtih. Dr DelTi seme yoo x»*yjxt)l> 
ably know end he end Uc oolleeffttas write for tbe JterUw fihttiU 
yno wUb tbe wtxk, eul heTo cottngo for our nkce to T ia t nj o cm in 
jTwlfan pabUcettoQ, yoo wHI find tnoeb that I think wfD Ifitemt ytm. 
Onr codlrtbDtbxie treet of The SOtbi end tbeb C ounU y Ktfhmlf 
eta- imitery Dofemse, Bomence ead TUellty Onde, llehietteL*. 
Onxxlin ftx tbe 8t*k end Woemded, EniUjh C Mdr on in Indie, end 
Women In Hlmdnrtea. Wrltfnf end reeding ej# truly e rewnree 
here, wheio wt bare no eoiirty” 
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The time had even now come for that sick leave to 
England which the doctors had often pressed upon him, 
and which his appomtmcnt as Chief Commissionei of 
Oudh, the year after, jirevented him from talang The 
photoglyph taken of him when lie hist went to Oudh, 
and engraved m Eees’s Nairaltic of ihc Siege ofLuchiou’, 
unfoitunately remains the only published poi trait of 
one who has justly been teniied the greatest man 
England has ever sent to India His Life, by his 
friend and disciple, Sir Herbert Edwaides, completed 
by j\Ir. Herman I^Ienvale, does not contaui a poi trait. 
If a biography is valuable m pioportioii as it represents 
what its subject was, as well as what he did, then it is 
deeply to be regretted that Sir Herbert Edwardes did 
not live to complete lus labour of love, Barely has so 
valuable an addition been made to lehgious or to Anglo- 
Indian biography as the first volume of tins work. It 
is unfortunate that the tale of Sir Hemy Lawrence’s 
administration of the Punjab and removal to Pajpootana, 
and the story of the Mutiny in Oudli crowned by that 
death-bed in the Bailbe Guard of the Lucknow Besi- 
dency, have not been told by the man who was, next to 
the brothers Lawrence, facile priTiccps among the states- 
men of the Punjab, who kept the gate of India at 
Peshawar against all odds m 1857, and who belonged 
to the same school of cathohe Evangehcals as his great 
master. 

Henry Lawrence was an Irishman, but of the Scots- 
Protestant type Those who are curious m such 
matters will observe that the three countries divide 
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Tery fairly among them the distingmahed thati TPho 
have won and built up our Indian Kmphu Ohve and 
Warren Hastings were purely English, while Lord 
Witham Bentmck — like the later Governor General, 
liOrd Horthbrook — was of Anglo-Dntch descent Lord 
Minto, who has never received justace the Marquess 
of Hastings whose long administration was so bnlhant, 
and the Marquees of Ilalhousie, who excelled even that 
nobleman in his servicee to the Empire and to humamty 
are claimed by Scotland But it is to Ireland that we 
mnat give the honour of havmg sent to India the 
Marquess Wellealey who though overshadowed m the 
eyes of Europe by his younger brother the Duke of 
Wellington, was the 'glorious little man* of Indian 
oontemporanea like Metcalfe and MoIooIiil To Ireland 
also we owe the Lawrences — George, Henry and John. 

The first, lees known than his younger brothers, won 
a solid reputation alike as a soldier a “ political " and 
a captive m the Alghan War and as Henry s successor 
m the control of the eighteen pnndpalities of Eaj 
pootana. The story of Henry and of John seems even 
more romantic tbATi that of the Westminster school 
boya, Warren Hastings, Chief Justice Impey Lord 
Chancellor Thtrrlow and the poet Cowper, or that of 
the three Christ Chorch students, Lord Halhousie 
Lord Canning, and Lord Elgin, who succeeded each 
other OB Governor General of India. Henry Lawrence, 
the ortilloiy officer fevered by the swamps of Aiakan, 
came home to find his younger brother John, eager to 
go out to India os a soldier Dissuaded from this by 
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Ills brotlioi. .loliii Inndod in Calcuttn in the Civil Scnicc. 
and, othci ihini^s being Ctjiml, by (hat. one fact gained 
tlio stall and di'^tanccd lii'^ elder biolbci in the lionoiu's 
of life So inipoitanl was it, <o \alunblc is it still, to 
be a *‘co\onanted ” (i\ilmn lathei limn n ‘joldici in llic 
East Ilomv found liini‘-elf ou‘=ted fioin the rtiniab by 
the biolhci whom he had as Ins colleague in the Boaid 
of Adininistmtion, and honouiabi} enougdi so lar a*; 
that biolhei was conceiiicd When tlie supienie crisis 
of the Muimv came, John was Chief Connnisbioncr of 
the Punj.vb, and Homy had been appointed by Lord 
Canning Chief Coinnnssioncr of Oudli Ileniy was the 
one man in India to whom England looked ns the 
successor of Lord Canning, and Loid ralnieiston nomi- 
nated him PioMsional Goicnior-Geneial. But death 
earned otl the eldei brothci befoic he could till the 
highest position, foi good oi c^^l, that a subicet of the 
British Clown can hold, and on Loid Elgin's death the 
same Pieinier appointed John, who after a few' yoais’ 
tenn as Viceioy was mised to the peerage. 

iUexander, tlie father of the lawrences, was the 
youngest sou of a mill-ownicr in Coleraine. He was 
worthy of such sons. When just seventeen he went ofi' 
to India as a mihtary volunteer Tlieie he so served 
for a quaiter of a ceiituiy that he w'oiild have w'on Ins 
commission and a Victona Cioss, had tliere been such a 
reward, many times over hut for the lack of mterest 
Eorced at last to puicliase, the veteiaii was souied, and 
when the tmie came foi his sons to enter tlie Army he 
warned them against the Eoyal Sennee. Hor were the 

D 
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boys less fortnimte in their mother a Knoi, and a 
collateral descendant of the Scottish Eefonner through 
Andrew Knoi, Bishop of the lalea. In their long 
roamings over India and Ceylon, and during occaaianal 
Yiffltfl to England this couple were blessed with twelve 
children, of whom three of the five boys and their eldest 
Bister Letiba, concern us most. Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence was his mother s jewel, being described by her 
as her Matuxa diamond, in aUnsion to his birthplace, 
which LB known for its precious etones. He was bom on 
28th June 1806 "What with their father’s gnevance and 
hiB somebmes thonghtless generosity to his old commdea 
and their families their mother had need of ell that 
administrative abihty for which her son Henry so fondly 
gives her credit. The family income was very narrow 
and, on their return to England, Guernsey and after 
wards Clifton was selected as their homa 

But the boys were educated by their uncle, the Eev 
James Knox who was headmaster of the Foyle College 
at Derry a town ever smco associated with the 
Lawrences and justly proud of their reputation. There 
Henry was remarkable for his love of truth telling 
oven to his own hurt, and for the thoughtfulness of his 
character Mrs. Lawrence was fortunate not only os a 
manager but m her relation os cousm to Mr Huddleston, 
who was both on East India Director and a Member of 
Parliament This good man who had been the intimate 
friend of the missionary Schwartz, in Tonjore hTnunlly 
provided cadetships and o wntershlp for the Lawrence 
boys, the lost falling to John, Henry chl^*al^ously 
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refused any appointmeut w liicli did not involve an ex- 
amination, and hence he passed for the Ai'tilleiy, lest it 
should he said that no Lawrence could face an exnmina- 
tion. He left behind him at Addiscomhe the leputation 
of being “ backwaid and slow.” Loth he and John weie 
wont to confess that they were dull at scholarly studies, 
and that then education had been neglected. But 
Henry came out the fiist of his year His so-called 
sloumess seems to have been due to that habit which 
was the seciet of his success. He was what the 
Grcimans call “giundhch,” lefusmg to advance till he 
had tlioiougHy mastcied everj^ step, always seelong the 
causes of thmgs It is true, however, that competitive 
exammations, as now conducted, would have deprived 
India of Henry and John Lawience, and of many of 
then great predecessors. Theie was at least one man 
who foresaw Hemy’s future. When Letitia, the beloved 
elder sister and compamon, was so bewailmg her brother’s 
appioachmg departure that he proposed to take her 
with him, and set up a school or a shop in the Himalayas, 
!Mr Huddleston said, “You foohsh tlimg, Henry will 
distmguish himself All your brothers will do well, I 
think, but Henry has such steadiness and lesolution 
that you’U see him come back a general He will be 
Sir Henry Lawrence before he dies.” So away from 
Clifton one September mormng, leavmg the young ones 
m bed, and partmg with his sister on Brandon Hill > 

His mother’s counsel is chaiactenstic of both, and tells 
of a hfe of strugglmg, not unmixed with happmess, “ I 
know you don’t like advice, so I will not give you much 
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But, pray recollect two things. Bon t marry a woman 
who had not a good mother , and don t be too ready to 
speak your mmi It was the rock on which your 
father shipwrecked his proepecta." In all this we have 
as yet hardly a glimpee of the higher life. But Sir 
Herbert Edwardes tella us that the mother had inhented 
no small share of John Knoi^s ** strong, Gkxl fearing 
character ” and we know that Letitrn, the sister prayed 
much for her favourite brother that ho might be led 
into all truth We learn afterwards, too that the 
scarred old Oolonel, the notim of many wrongs, and 
oft grumbling over his gnevances, found before his 
death their true remedy in the love of Him who 
bears every burden, a fact which Henry joyftilly 
records. 

It was in 1823 towards the close of the cold season 
in February that Henry Lawrence jomed the head 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery at Bum Bum, now 
almost a suburb of Calcutta. Two or three months 
later there landed with his regiment at the same place 
a young ofiBcer of the Koyal Service who on the soldier 
side of his character so resembled Lawrence — Henry 
Havelock. Both saw their first campaign in the first 
Burmese War which was already brevnng. Both came 
under spiritual influences at once Havelock in the 
somtly circle of Baptists at Semmporo, Lawrence among 
the Church of England evangehcals at Bum Bum and 
Calcutta. Both took part m the Afghan conflicts. 
And both, by very different paths found a soldiers 
grave in 67 Lawrence in the hallowed ground of the 
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beleagueied Eesideucy of Lucknow, Havelock m the 
then foitified garden of Dillvooshah, fiom which he had 
advanced to the lehef of that Eesidency. When Henry 
Lawrence had time to look fiom professional details to 
the society around lum, he found that some of his most 
intimate companions at Addiscombe, who had landed a 
few weeks before him, had undeigone a change One 
especially, named Lewin, was a new man altogether 
We find Heniy ivntmg agam and again of tins change 
to his sister In a lettei dated eight mouths after his 
arrival he i emu's to it as sometlung at once marvellous 
and worthy of his own imitation, but yet hardly attain- 
able by himself “ Lewm lias turned an excellent reh- 
gious young fellow,” writes the Lieutenant of seventeen. 
And agam . “ There is a play here to-mght, but as I did 
not feel mchned to go, I took tea with Lewm, and am 
just returned home It is reaUy wonderful to me the 
conversion of Lewm, havmg known him as a worldly- 
mmded lad His whole thoughts seem now to be of 
what good he can do I only wish I was like him ” 

The occasion of the change was this The Eev 
Greorge Craufurd, who afterwards held the family 
baronetcy as Sir Greorge Wilham Craufurd, had gone 
out m the same ship with Lewm and the other cadets, 
as assistant chaplam to the Eev. Thomas Thomason 
With the cadets was Lawrence’s fnend, James Thomason, 
soon to become the Lieutenant-Governor of the Horth- 
Westem Provmces, whose adminng disciple m all things. 
Sir Wilham Muir, afterwards luled m his spmt over 
the thirty milhons of Hindustan proper Sir George 
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Craufarde name la one henceforth to be remembered 
with those of the Simeonites, Brown Buchanan, Come, 
Henry Martyn, Biflhop "Wilson, and Bishop Dealtry 
who with the Serampore and the Scots missionanea, 
have made India spintually what it is and what it 
promises to be. Not only as the father m Chnst of 
Henry lawrence and others, but as the man who first 
asserted rehgious liberty for the Sepoys, ought the name 
of Sir George Craufurd to be recorded. The story has 
a sad mterest emce the Mutiny 

When chaplain m Allahabad, m 1830 Craufurd 
was visited m his own house by some Sepoys curious 
about the Chnstian religion. Assisted by a Mina, 
his catechist, Sir George finally accepted their written 
invitation to teach the Church catechism m the 
lines. The Major commanding, excited by the dread 
of msubordinatioia, mterfered. The General, much 
better disposed, laughmgly permitted the chaplam to 
teach only such Sepoys as chose to visit him privately 
The result was the apphcation of several for baptism. 
Lord "WiUiam Bentmch, the Governor General, over 
borne by his ad^users, it was thought, had ordered 
Archdeacon Corrie to forbid the visitmg of the native 
soldiers m their hnea. But when the question of 
baptism arose tho matter seemed more serious. It is 
deeply to be lamented that two such men os Lord 
William Bcntmck and Archdeacon Corrie went so far 
05 to prevent tho baptism of Sepoys , and tho former 
issued that order prohibiting all chaplains from 
Bpeakmg to nathTJ soldiers on tho subject of religion. 
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whicli did so much to foster the ignorance that ended 
m the Mutmy. Even after the abohtion of the 
East India Company, Lord Canning rebuked a 
cndhan for attendmg the baptism of a Sepoy. The 
disgraceful and mexpedient order of Lord Wilham 
Bentmck’s government stiU remams m force, so far 
as I know 

The prayers of Lewm, his compamon, and the labours 
of Craufurd were blessed m time to the conversion of 
Henry Lawrence Yery slowly does he seem to have 
opened his reserved and questiomng heart to the m- 
fluences of that circle At last we find him reachmg 
this pomt m his mtercourse with the chaplam “ What 
I want to be assured of is that this Book is God’s 
Because when I know that, I have nothing left but to 
obey it ” On the Christmas Day of 1823 we find this 
joyous entry m Lewm’s journal “ Lawrence took the 
Sacrament , God bless hun now and for evermore.” On 
the subsequent I7th of April the words occur, I have 
been gieatly pleased to-day to see dear Lawrence read- 
mg his Bible considerably ” The good seed was then 
sown. 

The cold season of 1823-24 was passed amid pre- 
parations for war with Burma The first half of the 
eighteenth century, or from the death of Aurangzeb, 
about the time of the umon of Scotland and England, 
to Chve’s victoiy of Plassey, was the period of anarchy 
m India. All, Musalman and Hmdu, Maratha and 
Eajpoot, Enghsh and Erench, sought to keep what they 
had got, and more or less consciously, on our part at 
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least, to obtain enpremacj The Kuaalumn ma efiet& 
The Hmdn had no poirer of recnperation, and sou^t 
onlj as in Eajpootana, to be protected from his enemies. 
The Jdarathas, themselves EEndus -were the most for 
midahle — a ventable scourge of God. Of the European 
Powers then trading in India the Portngnese were as 
hopeless as the Musalman whfle the Butch had only 
sought gam m the paradise of the Eastern Archipelago 
which their culture system stiU oppresses. The pemn 
sulfl lay open to the Engbab and French. But the 
latter m spite of great names hhe La Bourdonnals and 
Buplen: were not supported, save by Colbert for a timo, 
at home and their desagna were of the purely selfish 
military class. "Whether deserving it or not, England 
was used to save society and all who like the prmces 
of Raj poo tana and the Nuam of Haidarabach clung to 
the English were preserved, and have been fossilised to 
this horn. "While India proper was thus seethmg, what 
the anaents called India beyond the Ganges was under- 
going a mmilflr revolution. The robber-chief Alomprft 
founded in the valley of the Irawndi that house whoso 
cruelbea led eventually to its disappearance. 

For years the dynasty of Alompra had from A\'n 
their capital, insulted the Governor General who had 
sent envoys to the Golden Foot but had otherwise been 
too busy to think of Burma, In an onl moment the 
Burmese not only claimed, bat invaded Assam and 
Cachar Tlw Empire had enjoyed five years peace, the 
treasury was full and Lord Amhcist the wcak*e3t of 
Governors next to Lord Auckland was in power So n 
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two yeais’ war was waged and brouglit to a successful 
issue , tbanks to Sir Thomas ]\Iumo, the great Governor 
of Aladras. Henry Lawience and Ins gims formed part 
of the Chittagong column which, under Geneml 
Momson, ciossed the jungles and hiUs of Arakan and 
took its capital. Havelock, with the mam aimy, seemg 
that there was no chaplam at all •witli the foice, con- 
verted a cloister of the great Shw6 Dagon pagoda of 
llangoon into a church, and there, by the light of a 
lamp placed in the lap of the images of Gautama that 
Imed the walls, he ministered to the soldieis of HM ’s 
13th. The hot weather of 1825 came, and even by May 
of that yeai the eaily lamy season of Burma was upon 
our troops As Havelock, the Instonan of the war,^ 
records, “ In a month General klorrison had no longer 
an army’V Of all the artillery officeis, only Henry 
Lawrence and his Colonel were fit for duty, and the 
former received his first promotion as Adjutant But 
theie he too was struck down, and after bemg nursed 
in Calcutta by Mr Craufurd, he was ordered to England. 
In May 1827 we find this noble testimony from a 
mother m her journal — “ Eetumed from Aiakan after 
the Burmese War, my dearest beloved, Hemy Mont- 
gomery, not twenty-one years old, but reduced by 
sickness and suffermg to more than double that age 
Self-demal and affection to his whole family were ever 
the prominent features of his character ” 

^ Mc7noir of the Three Carrvpaigm of Major-General Sir Archibald 
CarwpbdVs Ai my in Aveu By Henry Havelock, Lieutenant in the ISth 
Light Infantry, and DAG Sorampore, 1828 
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Who shall deecrihe the joys of the first vimt home 
of the Indian exile? Yet that is an earner taah than 
the attempt to picture the other aide of the poetry of 
Anglo-Indian life — the separation of husband find wife, 
of parents and children, of the friends of youth and of 
manhood often for Jong years. That, and nothing else, 
IS the price we pay for India, for death is less bitter 
That Henry lAwrence was changed in other respects 
than m form was soon apparent. His first act was to 
consult hi3 sister Xeblaa about family pmyera After 
some surprise on the part of the household, he brought 
out hifl Scott s Bible, and from that day there was an 
altar in the house. This hobday of two years and a half 
was memorable for some things. Notably with his 
sisters companionship and the spiritual privileges 
which he enjoyed alike at Clifton and when he visited 
the north of Ireland, he grew in grace. Hard by his 
fiather^B honse, Eobert Halls preaching was sounding 
forth, and drawing good men of oil sects to listen. 
His younger brother John was grumbling that Mr 
Huddleston had presented him with on appointment to 
the Bengal Civil Service, instead of giving him tho 
chance of becoming o soldier like his senjora. Ho 
admired the yonng hero of the Burmese "War and could 
not understand why that somewhat stem person should 
side with his father m tho advice — “ If yon want to bo 
independent, be a civilian-** So to Hoiltybury Uio 
future Viceroy went, but not before ho had often helped 
Henry to carry tho delicato Letitia up tho bills from 
Clifton, to be in time for tho preaching of Eobert Haft. 
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A picture worthy of a place in the Anglo-Indian 
historical gallery — the embryo soldier- statesman, one 
to have the Viceroy’s throne m his gift, the other to fill 
it for five years, and both to save an empire, whil& 
acknowledging in aU hnmihty Him who had called 
them. 

When, m one of those fits of home-sickness which so 
often recur in India, Henry had pmed for the society of 
those he loved, he thought only of mother and sister. 
But now he had his wish fulfilled m an even higher 
form He met his cousm, his sister’s friend, Honona 
Marshall, a fair Irish girl, once, twice, and agam , and 
he made many mquines as to her trainmg, her tastes, 
the hooks she liked to read The result was such an 
exalted opmion of her, and so humble an idea of himself 
m relation to her, that he returned to India without 
openmg his heart to her Aunt Angel, who figures 
much and lovmgly m the early part of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes’s volume, pronounced marriage at that tune 
most imprudent — “they were little better than children ” 
There was another leason for his silence his dream 
was to create a pious fund for his father and mother. 
The old Colonel had steadily refused aU assistance, even 
from his sons , but that could not always be To marry 
now would be selfishly to neglect a sacred duty, and so, 
hatmg scenes, he parts lyith Honona dehberately, “ on 
the steps of a shilling show ” m Eegent Street With 
the Arakan fever not quite extirpated, as it never was, 
he and John sad for India, and after a five months’ 
voyage leach Calcutta m Eebruaiy 1830 Months 
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passed on in the ptudy of Persian and Hindustani at 
Karnah vaned bj nding lessona, which fitted him for 
manj a long journey in after-days. Soon John was 
appointed to Delhi, within a few hours* distance of 
both his elder brothers, and Henry was transferred to 
the Horse ArbUery A year or two passed, good 
appointments so came to him and his brothers, os the 
result of hard work, that the pons fund grew apace, 
and he begins to wonder if now he dare ask Honona 
Marshall to be his wifa He dares, humbly almost 
despairingly, and in 1837 she lands at Calcntto, only 
to find that there is no bnd^room, Ulness had 
dnven him to the hdls, and her letters to him bad 
miscomed. But when the news reached him at 
Simla, jn Augiist, the worst season he soon made her 
hiB own. 

Only those who have been privileged to witness 
thflir femily life can tell all that Lady Inwrance proved 
to be to her husband. She was a woman of high culture 
and refined taste. Her literary productions were ei 
cellent some of her letters, published by Edwardes for 
the first fame, cannot be suipeased. The poetry of her 
prose articles m the Calmtia Smew especially on such 
subjects as the Enghahwoman in India, nmmed life in 
and the sick room in India, is exqnifljto. Her 
influence on his intense earnest temper wns purifying. 
A true soldier’s wife, she over strung up his nature to 
meet the call of duty, the clalmfl of affection and the 
oppeala of needmess, while she gently turned away his 
spint from dwelling too long on slights and wrong*. 
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In the one instance lecorded by Sir Heibert Edwardes, 
m winch the old temper burned so fieicely as to- 
threaten a duel with an officer who had attacked his 
honour in its keenest pait, she wTote him a lettei, 
touching m its pathos and almost sublime in its appeals, 
and that only a fortnight after the buth of their fiist 
child The sm was averted by the decision of Ins 
bi other officers, that a challenge was quite unnecessary, 
the opinion of the Aimy being with him in the dispute 
At a later penod we find then positions changed to 
that which is more becoming, the husband deteimined 
on a deed of heroic self-sacnfice, and the distant wife, 
doubtful at first, but soon encouragmg him to the venture. 

When in 1842 Henry Lawrence was with Pollock’s 
avenging force at Oosman Khan’s Eoit, fourteen miles 
in advance of Jelalabad, Ahbar Elhan sent a second 
message, offermg to give up the English captives if 
Pollock would retne at once and release the Afghan 
prisoners George Lawrence, a captive, was employed as 
one of the envoys, in the hope that he would influence 
his brother and the General to consent The message 
was returned, that our force would advance, and the 
ladies must be sent m at once. With this George had 
to return to what seemed death at the hands of the 
murderer of Sir W Macnaghten. Henry nevertheless 
volunteered to return m George’s place, assured that 
his wife would approve He had not mistaken her. 
Pour letters, despatched to her husband on the 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th of August, record an mcident 
unmatched m the annals of heioism The first and 
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moet doubting thus begins — ‘"And yon offered to go m 
the stead of Gteorge, darling 1 I am glad you did it, 
and I am glad there was no time to oak me lest my 

heart should have failed. Ihe next is more assured 

“ Yes, you see I dtd say you \TOre right in offenng to 
go and fhrthannore I shall say you are right if yon do 
go to Kabul” In the two next she rises to the fall 
height of the self-sacrifice. 

‘ August 19 — Lost njght I was a long time awatc, and 
fait great delight thinking of your offer for your hrothei^ 
and how pleiamg it must bo m the iight of our great 
Eedeemer who gave Hfarualf in the ttood of Hu enemies 
that they might bo made Hia fnendi, even Hu brothers. 

The vivid feeling brought to my heart by your loro 
and diamterestadness helped me more feehngly than I ever 
did before to thank Jeeus Christ for what He did for our 
race, and for each indlvidnsl of it. 

August 20 — And now my hnsband listen to what 
I say for it is the steadhut ptupose of my heart. You 
have more than my acquiescence in your changmg pUcci 
with George. Beside* which, I cannot but feel that there 
ja not on officer now in Afghanistan who may not be made 
a prisoner Therefore, my Henry, if so it bo your lot, 
your wife will bo with yon.** 

But George was worthy of such a brother to whoso 
wife ha writes, “ We return to-morrow’ Kabul wards , 
Henry os usual, volunteering to go for me, but this I 
could not allow " 

Henry Lawrence s visit to England had been remark 
able for more than the development of hu higher nature 
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and winning the trust of such a wife He had, as was 
his wont, gone to school again, this tune, with the 
Eoyal Engineers. His Addiscomhe training and ai tilleiy 
experience had given him scientific tastes, and he thought 
he could not spend his sick hohday better than m 
mastering tlie Trigonometrical Survey. In this he 
showed no httle foresight If our Indian administrative 
system lacked one thing above aU m the frmtful period 
of Lord Wilham Bentmck’s government, it was a survey 
and righteous assessment of the land In a country 
of which the Government is sole landlord, derivmg 
half its gross revenue from the sod, the very root of 
econonuc prosperity and pohtical contentment lies m a 
detaded settlement with the peasantiy and the large 
landholders About 1830, the experiments of half a 
century had resulted m the conviction that thirty years’ 
leases, based on a careful survey, would alone prove fair 
at once to the pubhc treasury and the agricultural 
classes A Bengal civdian, stdl reverenced as Eobert 
Mertms Bird, devised and apphed this system to the 
Horth-Westem Provmces, traming a school of young 
civilians and soldiers, of whom Thomason and Henry 
and John Lawrence were the most distmguished. 
Henry Lawrence had just mastered the native languages, 
and got mto the Horse Artillery, when, m 1832, his 
brother George, then on sick leave at Simla, obtamed 
an interview with Lord Wdliam Bentinck, which is thus 
described “ Well, what have you come for ^ ” asked the 
Governor - GreneraL “Hothmg for myself.” — “What 
then 7 I can tell you, you are the first man I have met m 
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India who wanted nothing." The request was that 
Hemy should be appointed to the Eevenue Survey It 
was done, and the Artillery Lieutenant became the ablest 
subordinate of Bird ehowing him how to tnplo the 
out-turn of work every year and training many who 
still fondly look back on him as the man who not only 
taught them their profession, but gave them for ever a 
high ideal of both work and behef For five years 
Lawrence and his wife hved in camp surveying almost 
eveiyfleld m the Districts — eachlarger than Yorkshire — 
of Moradahad, Futtehgarh, Goruckpoor and ABahabai 
Arakan had taught him war and to understand the 
British soldier At home he hod learned to sound the 
depths of his own nature and to educate himselfi On 
his return he had mastered the native languages and 
the technicalities of his profession. And now he knows 
the people and how to govern them as he lives m their 
midst He is at last equipped to be a ruler of men, 
though he is only thirty two. And be is wanted, for 
the Army of the Indus is assembling 

In August 1838 when completing the seasons 
Burvey of the fields and viUagefl of Allahabad he was 
ofiBmally informed that the 2nd Brigade of Horse 
Artilleiy to which he belonged, was under orders for 
active Bemce. After he hod jomed his battery it was 
determined that hia brigade should remain behind with 
the army of observation at Ferozopoor This modo 
him only the more eager for pohtlcal employment 
The famous Bengal civilian George Clerk (smeo known 
as Sir George Clerk, Gcrv'cmor of Bombay and member 
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of the Council of India), was pohtical agent at Lodiana, 
and ieq[uu’ed an Assistant to administer the Little 
barony of Feiozepoor, winch had lapsed to us four years 
previously. Lawience was dehghted to receive the 
appomtment on a sniallei salary than he had previously 
enjoyed. His wife’s first act was to piopose to the 
American Presbyterian ]\Iission at Lodiana the estabhsh- 
ment of a branch m the new station. In reply to her 
offer of aid, the Eev. John Hewton — the same venerable 
missionary whose mvitation to umted prayer, twenty-one 
years afterwards, was so generally welcomed — concluded 
his letter to Captam Lawrence with these words “ I 
should say that Mrs Lawrence’s sentiments about 
differences of denomination have my cordial sympathy.” 
On this, the equally cathohc and evangelical Edwardes 
remarks “Yes, there is nothmg like a heathen land 
for drawmg Christians together. Differences about 
bishops look very small under the shadow of an idol 
with twelve heads.” In Eerozepoor, thus consecrated, 
Henry Lawrence worked for three years, domg with aU 
his might on a small scale what he was so soon to be 
called on to effect for the whole of the Punjab 

Eor, SIX months after his appomtment, Eunjeet Smgh 
died at Lahore, and he virtually became Eunjeet’s 
successor When the old Lion of the Punjab passed 
away we lost a faithful ally, and the kmgdom was 
given up to anarchy But before we could respond to 
the call for our mterference, endmg ultimately m 
conquest which we had not sought, and m annexation 
which we had honestly deprecated, we had to atone for 

B 
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our iniquitous policy and military incapacity m 
Afghanistan. It was duo to Inmence 8 coasoleas toils 
in Parosepoor through \ 7 hi 0 h the Bengal troops passed, 
and to his after labours at Peshawar and m A^hamstan 
itself that the atonement wns not more difficult. 

Our vacillatuig policy for the third of a centuiy our 
sacnfloe of Persia contrary to treaty and to our own 
mterecta, the weakness of the weakest Governor General 
ever sent to India, the headstrong selfishness of his 
counsellors both in England and m India, and the 
senility of ineipenenced generala, aU culminated in tho 
disasters of the Kabul TVar When tho great Napoleon 
— first by him self, and agam in olhanoe with Russia — 
sought to wound Great Britain through its Indian 
Empire, by enoaumgang Eemhn Shah, the Suddoiai ruler 
of Afghanistan, to mvade India, wo formed a counter 
oDianca with Persia m the year 1800 Our pohcy then 
waa precisely that which in later times puhho opimon 
forced on Lord Lawrenoe, and which was bo heartily 
adopted by lord Mayo. It was the “bufler'’ pohcy, 
that of BO supporting the strong de fado Powers all along 
our border as to enable them to keep back invaders from 
the north without our direct intederenco. Afghanistan 
was against us at the end of last century but Persia, 
far more powerful than she is now was only too eager 
to work with us. Tho danger from Napoleon passed 
away and the Afghan Suddomi, Zomiln Shah, became 
a pensioner in our own territories. The majms of the 
palace in Af ghanUbm the Bamkiai family had turned 
out the royal Suddozois and were represented by Post 
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Mahomed, the ablest ruler Asia had seen smce Timour 
With Piance and the Suddozais thus removed, it was 
clearly our policy to mamtam our aUiance with Persia, 
so as to pi event Eussian aggiession, and to be fnendly 
with Dost Mahomed, who had overturned our Afghan 
enemy. We followed the opposite course. We allowed 
Persia to he swallowed up hit by bit by Eussia, contrary 
to our treaty, and for failuie of duty we submitted to 
the humiliation of paying Persia heavy compensation 
This was the act of George Canning, who, like aU 
English statesmen except Pitt and Palmerston, was 
mdifPerent to our interests in the East, though at one 
time about to go out as Governor-General. In Afghan- 
istan, we rejected aU the advances of Dost Mahomed, 
and adopted the cause of the Suddozai rois fav>i4ants, 
to whom we had given an asylum at Lodiana This 
was the act of Lord Broughton, when President of the 
Board of Control, and of Lord Auckland. Thus Persia 
and Afghanistan alike were thrown at the feet of Eussia 
The “ buffer ” pohcy, adopted m 1868, has preserved at 
least Afghanistan 

By the tripartite treaty which the Enghsh, Eunjeet 
Smgh, and the Suddozai kmg, Shah Shooja, signed at 
Lahore on 20th June 1838, and by the mad proclama- 
tion of war which Lord Auckland issued from Simla on 
the 1st of October thereafter, the die was cast. The 
Bengal and Bombay forces slowly made their way 
through the passes, Ghuzni fell to young Durand’s 
powder-bag, and the puppet kmg was enthroned m the 
Bala Hussar of EabuL Dost Mahomed was captured 
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and Bent to Calcutta, where he drove with the Governor 
General s family on the conree, and aatomshed the pnbho 
hy daily at snnBet get ting ont of his carnage to pray 
towards Mecca. But now incompetent generals were 
used to avenge an evil policy and an inevitable attempt 
to retrenoh the enormous eiqoendlture m a foreign 
country which we were forced to occupy mdefiuitely 
resulted in the aasasaination of our leedeis and the 
massacre of our forces. Yet apart from these leaders, 
never had a country been served by a nobler set of 
officers, who became the vmtzms of a mar which is tbeir 
hearts they condemned. Such were Lieut. General 
Colm Mackenne, GB., and Colonel HaughUm, (XB. To 
his hardships in Afghanistan, of the captivity in which 
he is the historian, Sir Vincent Eyre added his tnumphs 
m the Mutmy campaigns. Such were Generals Mac- 
gregor and Troup in whose career the youth of our 
country may see of what stnjff the men were made who 
have built np our Indian Empire. Ah the Afghan 
heroes are now with the mighty dead 1 

Henry Lawrence struggled hard to be in the thick of 
the disaster , but Providence as we now see, kept him 
back to tram him for the founding of a later school of 
officmls — that of the Punjab and for the toils of the 
Oudh rebellion. Poor Lord Auckland was superseded 
by the impetuous and sometimes fickle Lord Ellen 
borough, whom Durand, the young soldier that had 
blown m the gate of Ghnini, tried to k-cop straight when 
his secretary It was then that Durand first learned 
to admire the kindred splnt of Henry Lawrence, and 
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With all the influence of a Governor-General’s private 
secretary, helped to push him on The troubles in 
Afghanistan made it necessary to send Lawrence to 
Peshawar. Supports had to be pushed up to reheve 
Sale and the illustnous garrison of Jelalabad. The 
resolute Nott, with Sir Henry Piawhnson, had refused 
to evacuate Kandahar. But the first reheving brigade 
was placed under another mcompetent leader, who was 
told to ask the demoralised Sikh government of Maha- 
raja Shore Singh for guns and auxiliaries The result 
may be imagmed Only George Clerk’s influence at 
Lahore obtamed the orders for this Sikh force, and it 
was many months before even Lawrence’s tact and 
energy at Peshawar could atone for the General’s 
mefficiency, or mduce the Sikhs to assist The tide of 
disaster turned when the Government selected General 
Pollock to lead the avengmg army to Kabul from the 
Bengal side, while Kott advanced from Kandahar. 

That General — who died full of years and honour a 
Field-Marshal — ^was fain to take Lawrence on with him 
from Peshawar The Khaibar Pass was forced on 5 th 
April 1842, Lawrence playmg his guns from the heights 
to the admiration of beholders Slowly did PoUock 
advance up the dreadful eight-and-twenty miles, only 
to find, when, on the 16th, he reached Jelalabad, Sale’s 
garrison coming out to meet them with the band playmg 
“ Oh, but ye’ve been lang o’ comm’ ” Sale’s 1800 men 
of all arms had driven off the 6000 Afghans who besieged 
them. Kow Pollock from Jelalabad and Kott from 
Kandahar, m spite of contradictory orders from Lord 
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EUenlxirongh, inade a race far KabuJ rescued the captive 
oflScers, ladiea, and children, and returned in tnmnph. 

The mutinous conduct of the Sikhs at Jelalabad had 
rendered it necessary for Inwrence to be sent for. There 
ha met Havelock; who showed Imn round the fields of 
battle and took him to hia chapel in the town, where 
some forty eoldiers and twelve ofScers joined in the 
extempore prayers and listened to the read sermon of 
the Captain, who had so recently led to victory one of 
the columns that had routed Akbor Khan and his 
Afghans. lawrence led his Sikhs into action at Tereen, 
and, ever true to “ the Bines," his own loved Artillery 
helped his brother officers to lay the guns which his 
Sikh cavalry had dragged along. Lord EUenborongh, 
more just to him than to the nohle captives whom he 
had helped to rescue, rewarded him with the appomt- 
ment of Supeimtendent of Hehra Hoon, that paradise 
winch the low range of the Sewalik hills shuts m 
between Mnasoone and the plains of Hindustan, But 
it was found that only a covenanted civilisn could hold 
that office, m which olready the soldier-administrator 
had begun to plan aU sorts of improvements. So 
Lawrence was tomaferred to Hmballa, with the title of 
Assistant to the Envoy nt Lahore. Thereafter he gained 
new experience in the settlement of the lapsed temtoiy 
of KhytnL Finally promotion come to him m his 
appointment as Resident at the protected Court of 
Hepaul In almost os many months ho had, to Jiis own 
disappomtment, been moved about four times on the 
official chess-board. These changes, so evil in onUnaiy 
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cases, inasmuch as they pi event the individual influence 
of the Enghsh officer flowing forth to a people whom he 
knows, and who become loyal for his sake, were beneficial 
m this instance And now it was rest that he leally 
wanted, though his active spmt chafed at such pro- 
motion The years 1844 and 1845 weie fruitful, how- 
ever, m other forms of action. His essays m the CalciiMa 
Bem&w revealed him as a thoughtful reformer, skilful 
alike m the highest quahty of statesmanship — ^foresight, 
and m that which is its basis — the ability to gather the 
frmts of experience m the study of men and of events. 
And to these years India owes the Lawrence Asylums, 
Only twelve per cent of the seventy-five thousand 
men who form the British garrison of India are allowed 
to be manied. This, though a higher proportion than is 
the rule m Great Bntam, is a frightful fact, as all know 
who are acquainted with barrack life in the tropics. 
The two military arguments agamst a mamed aimy — 
that IS, an army in which only half the men would 
probably avail themselves of the permission to marry — 
are these, the mortahty of the women and children m 
time of peace, and the difficulty created by such im- 
pediments m war The expense need not be noticed, 
for that is really greater under the present system, if all 
the effects of that system be considered How, m the 
Indian Army, even under impioved samtary conditions, 
at least one woman dies annually out of every twenty, 
and one child out of every ten, to say nothmg of ever- 
prevalent sickness Such mortahty, however, is less 
to be lamented than the effect of banack life, on the 
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girlfl especiallj The deduction la not that our Indian 
Anny should live in the vilest ooncubmage being 
unnmmed but that the ohildren should be reared on 
the hills from an early age, auuy alike from moral 
oontommation and the effects of a hostile chmate. No 
K n gliflh parents, who can afford to send then* children 
home, keep them m the tropics after they are five or 
sii years of age. If a policy of military colomes on the 
lulls, BO modified as to fit mto a sound strategical system 
in the plains cannot be earned out on a fair scale, at 
least the children of soldiers may be educated m the som 
tana of the Himalaya and the NUgm ranges, 
HenryLawrencesawthisatanearlypenod, Duniigthe 
month that he had charge of Hehra Doon and Mussoorie, 
its hiU station, he resolved that his first task would be 
the establishment of what he then called a European 
chanty-flohooL A gain, at Umballo, having Simla in his 
junsdiotaon, he proposed the endowment of such a school 
at Kussowh, and Sir George Clerk approved. No sooner 
was he at rest in Nepaul than he elaborated his plan 
and on 22nd July 1846 formally submitted it to the 
Government of India. He said, “My proposal is no 
sudden freak of wild enthusiasm, but the sober result of 
long ao(juaintanco with the condition of barrack children 
and of the especial degradation of girls." He offered 
£600 at once and £100 a year sums which ho aflonrards 
for exceeded. He had already faded m inducing the 
managera of the militar} orphan schools in Calcutta to 
remove them to the hOIs although ho oflbred £600 for 
the purpose. After some unwillinguess on the part of 
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even Mr Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, and of Lord 
Hardmge, the Governor-General who superseded Lord 
EUenhorough, the scheme was sanctioned amid the 
smoke of the first Sikh War 

The traveller, who, pantmg from the hot winds of the 
plains, climbs slowly the great wall of the Himalayas 
where it towers up 4000 feet mto the table-land of Kus- 
sowh, rests a httle on his way to Simla to gaze at the 
Hill of Sun&,wur, which he passes on the road to the 
next stage of Subathu, or Dugshau There stands 
the first Henry Lawrence Asylum, a happy colony 
of soldiers’ children, girls and boys, saved from moral 
and physical death on the plams to feed the educated 
labour-market of India Begun m March 1847, by Mrs 
George Lawrence, the Sunawur Asylum now reckons as 
its offspring similar institutions at Murree, m the 
Punjab ; at Mount Aboo, m Eajpootana , and on the 
Hilgins, m Madras The Bible without sectarian 
comment is the corner-stone of the whole system of 
education, which is mdustnal as well as ordinary, 
a prmciple practically objected to only by Eoman 
Cathohc pnests, but not by Eoman Cathohc parents 
The children of each sect may receive religious instruc- 
tion from their own pastors How near the soldiers’ 
children were to the heart of this great philanthropist, 
not only the large sums which he spent on them every 
year, but his last words testify When dymg amid 
the shot and shell of the siege of Lucknow, he famtly 
murmured, “ Eemember the Asylum , do not let them 
forget the Asylum ” And m addition to his expenditure 
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on the Asylnm this Indian officer withont a pnvate 
fortnne and with a family to provide for spent £400 a 
year on other chanti e e throngh oneof his almoners, and 
more throngh others. 

From the solitude of Nepoul Lawrence sent hia wife 
to England, while he himself was summoned to that 
very position on the Punjab frontier m which he had 
before been Assistant. Lord Hardmge had early dis- 
covered his abUity alike as a soldier and an adioinistrator 
and leaned upon the Boldier-statesman all through his 
term of office. The murder of Eunjeet Suigh s successor 
Shere Smgh, was followed by a succession of wimflnr 
crimes and finally by the march of the Sikh army 
across the Sutlej The battles of Afoodlo, Ferozeshuhr 
Aliwal, and Sohraon were the result. In all it was seen 
that our Sepoy army and onr mihtoiy system were only 
just a match for the levies trained by the European 
officers of Eunjeet Singh Henry Lawrence was by the 
side of the Governor General, who had so chivalrously 
placed himself under the inferior commander m-chlef 
at the final victory of Sobraon, and he confirmed Lord 
Hardmge m his desire not to annex the Punjab The 
hopelees task of reconstructing the Sikh Qm’eminent 
was tned, and if it could have succeeded Henry Lawrence 
was the one man m India to sectne success. As it whs 
the almost fascination which radiated from him kept 
the kingdom qmet so as to allow some civihsing 
progress to be made for a time. But it was at the 
expense of such expedients ns the sale of Kashmir 
and its people to a man like Gulab Singb, a transaction 
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fruitful m bitter consequences And even he c<ame to 
be rathei less unfavourable to annexation. But sickness 
forced bun home with Lord Hardmge to receive at last 
his ILCB The mevitable catastiophe came, m the 
second Sikh Wai That conveited Loid Hardmge, but 
not Sir Henry Lawrence, to the necessity of annexation. 
Lawrence hurried out with his wife at the end of 1848 
He saw Mooltan fall He was m time to convert the 
drawn battle of Chihanwala mto a seeming luctory, 
by prevaihng with Lord Gough to remam on the field 
He learned from Sir Cohn Campbell our success m the 
last battle at Goojrat when he was again taking charge 
of his office as Eesident at Lahore Lord Dalhousie was 
Governor-General 

We now come to what Lawrence himself considered 
the tummg-pomt m his career The former Governor- 
General had consulted him on all great occasions, and 
had followed his advice That advice had seemed to 
be justified by success so long as he ruled the Punjab 
The second war he looked on as partly due to his 
absence He had earned his pomt, too, m the sale of 
Kashmir to Gulab Singh, a chief whom even Edwardes 
had desenbed as base beyond conception. What he 
did not see was that it was only his personal mfiuence 
which had prevented failure at an earher penod, and 
that the time was past even for that influence John 
Lawrence agreed m the mevitable, and on the 29th 
of March 1849 the Punjab was proclaimed Bntish 
temtory Yet such was Lord Dalhousie’s regard for 
Henry Lawrence, that he had delayed this proclamation, 
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and he refused to accept hia resignation of the Resident 
ship. The gOTeminent of the Puiyab ’jvas entrusted to 
sBoard of trhichHenrY with special charge of political 
matters, was President. The other members were John 
with revenue and finance as his department, and Mr 
ilansel m cbarge of the judicial administration. For 
a tune this worked weEL Accepting annexation Henrj’ 
oonld not but feel a little bitterness, even though 
ho had been kept in ofSce to mote the change as 
easy aa possible for the demoralised KTialm. or Sikh 
brotherhood. The moment that our comparatively 
rigid, because equal and just, system of administration 
came to be apphed to a chaoa in which might had been 
nght, and not had wasted a noble peasantry John could 
not help seeing that the period of a sentimental regard 
for the spawn of Eunjeet Singhs court must not be 
indefinitely extended. On this pomt the brothers 
divided, and Pord Dalhoosie sided with John as be 
conld not help doing There was m truth, no altematiTe 
between a return to Henry's favourite plan of a protected 
Sikh government on the purely Asiatlo system, and a 
financially sound administration in that elastic form of 
the Anglo-Indian system known as " non regulation.'* 
The result has jostifiod Lord Dalhousie alike in the 
loyal support given by the Punjabis to the Empire in 
1857 and in the annually growing prospenty of the 
people and their chiefs- Aluch as I admire the xn/tsami 
of Henry Lawrence s pohey which only ho could haro 
worked, I mairel still more at the delicacy with which 
Lord Dalhoosie conducted his port of the relations, 
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whicli ended in the breaking up of the Board and the 
honourable transfer of Sir Henry to Eajpootana Lord 
Halhousie’s reputation can afford to wait for justice, 
Henry Lawrence’s can suffer no abatement even m the 
eyes of those who differ from him on this pomt 

When, m such cucumstances, Henry Lawrence closed 
his four years’ administration of the Punjab, he wrote a 
letter to John showmg undiminished affection The 
secret of his chivalrous self-abnegation, comhmed with 
impetuous zeal for what he beheved to be nght, will 
he found m the following passage from a journal, written 
amid the bustle of administrative work as he sailed 
down the Eavi, and at a time, the 2nd of October 1852, 
when his official differences with his brother and the 
Governor-General had reached their height. 

“ 0 Lord, give me grace and strength to do Thy will, to 
begin the day and end it with prayer and searching of my 
own heart, with readmg of Thy word Make me to under- 
stand it, to understand Thee to bring home to my heart 
the reahty of Thy perfect Godhead and perfect humanity, 
and above all of my entire need of a Savioui, of my utter 
mabihty to do aught that is nght in my own strength 
Make me humble, reasonable, contented, thankful, just, and 
considerate Eestram my tongue and my thoughts , may 
I act as ever in Thy sight, as if I may die this day May 
I not fear man or man’s opinions, but remember that Thou 
knowest my motives and my thoughts, and that Thou wilt 
be my Judge It is not m me to be regular let me be so 
as much as I can Let me do to-day’s work to-day, not 
postponing, clear up and finish daily , so hving in humihty, 
thankfulness, contentment ” 
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spent even the hottest moni 
Indian disease the crave for 
climate and disappomtmer, 
necessity for sending th, 
wrung the strong woman 
to her boys at home. To hT 
father added this postBonpt 
your mothers happiness — nid< 
your hands,** In a few weets’ 
ont for those letters fiom her 
hours after she breathed her 
daily prayer for them, that they 
men, honest and straightforward m 
and affectionate, and considerate to 
fill and pltiftd for the poor and the w( 
have no ftiends.^ Such is the 
Anglo-Indian household. May each 
Henry Lawrence s was with the presen 
of Christ 1 The memoiy of Honona La’ 
enshrined in the little chapel of the A^lnm 
by a stained gloss window and an fnscnpl 
monumental slab. ^ 

» The eldw Atu»w3er ■who •occo«I*d to tii# 

«T«r hh Otitr wu.IknsJdTil 

to pUo«, with hi* hor*c, wh*H riding »Io^ TI^ rwd ^ 
Into the lid* of » rredpUoni hlU eom* mSltt from ShnU. li 
boro In 15W, i* Sir Htnrj n*ye* Lewrenee Bart. 


^ootana, lifee the promotion to 
at least the attraction for 
rest. But Mount Aboo, the 
visited ty Sir Eemy He 
hs in camp for the Anglo- 
■k as a refogo from the 
waa on hrm. goon the 
second boy to England 
heart Her last letter was 
loTing exhortations the 
Eemember how much 
her TQiy life— is in 
she departed, loohng 
which amred two 
and repeating her 
hiB to be good 
and deed, kmd 
around, thooght- 
and those who 
of many an 
irradiated as 
of the fpint 
is fitly 
t Stmfiwnr 
[on on A 
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The slnoken jilnngctl ‘•(ill more deeply into 

worlc. In one t'f lii< lol (ei^ he ‘'tnte‘' (lint Loi\l Dalliousic 
ofleicd Iiiiii (lie nc\\Iy*creited Cliief C'oninns‘'ionci'^hip 
of Oudli, which wn*' nnnoNod In onloi^ fiom Englnnd 
in 1S53 Soriow and ?ickne‘-5 probably led him to 
decline a po^-Uion whu'h he eagoil) accepted fiom Lord 
Canning eighteen monlh‘=: aft^n, although the doetois 
had oidcivd him home It w.t‘- unfoitunale for the new 
proMiicc, and for hini'^elf, that lie was not ibs lulei from 
the lir-'u Had he organi^-cd the ndminintnition as hole 
goaeinoi, theic would ha\e been no rebellion in Oudh, 
piobabh*, and its great Inioiw might Im'ic been n<5ed, 
like the runjab cbicfs to help ns actuel} in cnislnng 
a purely mill tar} rising. Ilut tbelsoilb-'Wost cnilinns, 
cntiucled witli tlic admimstnition, mismanaged tlic land 
settlement, and qnai relied among thein^ehes E\en 
Goneml Outram’s mihlur)’ and political airangcmcnts 
were condemned by Sir Heniy Lawiencc ns 'woi-sc, for 
that uoble soldier would enlist no Sepoys or policemen 
who had nob been in the e\-king’s servace, while the 
troops, the unprotected niaga/iine, and the tiensury 
were scattered over a wide area "Wlien, at tlic end of 
ilaicli 1857, Sii Heniy reached Lucknow, he found 
discontent in the city and thi-oughout the country 
His European force was hardly 700 strong, and the 
milrtary arrangements were thus defective Tins was 
the result of the neglect of Lord Dalliousie’s orders, 
due to the interval between the departure of a strong 
Governor- General and the tune when hrs successor 
could govern for lirmself Such was the magre of 
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Heniy Lawrence a name, such the effect of Jus firm 
but loving rale that " m ten days " the masa of the 
difficulties disappeared. 

Bat side by aide with the local ducoutent there was 
throughout nil Northern and Central India, the mutin 
ous Bpmt of the native soldiery At Berhampoor and 
Barrackpoor m Lower Bengal and then at Keerut 
and Delhi in Upper India, the Btorm hod burst. From 
the beginning of the cartridge excitement, Lawrence 
saw the extent of the danger and the best way of 
meeting it.^ " He told me,* says the ablest of his staff 

* Str Hoirr Lawrenc© wii th« cm mui tn tU th* Empir« who 
antkipatsd th« Sepoj Motlor Id th« krtkla whkh he wrote 
when I the O^acUa Rtvitv *nd *oido of which I reicfaitcd 

(Serwnpore, Fricmi India Prm, 1858} bo rrored hlnmlf able 
mlUtaiy critic and nformer Bat hie warning were unheeded bj 
Ijord Oannin^ a Ckrrermnent, aod it needed the Sepoj cataptlgoe with 
all their bomwa to make the Indian Armj what it now It, alter tbo 
aanitaiy reforme of hie brother John, whm Vlcoroj’ end ■ucceerire 
Oommanden'ln-Ohiet lihe Lord Strathnalm, Sir Dooald Stewart, and 
Lord Boberte. Ur Herman llerlralo thns oorrectlj ettimatee the 
foeteight of Heni 7 lawrtncc i — 

"I eeleot fiom hit pubHeatiom of llarch 18S6 apettage wZilch ft sow of 
Importaoce onJj ai ahowtng the riewi enteTtalaed br one eo cajahle of 
Jwiflnf at htmaelf of the peobaUUtice of that terrible cataAtropbe whkh 
waa tbra tnunlnoiL The orgamleatloo of the IwUan mUlUrr ejitra. Hi 
Oefecta ami axcelleneee, and the meat n re i required for Hi Improrement, 
bad ooe<Hntid the eniTOoiliif aahieet of hli medJtifrtog for taaar bme 
jtajL He bad wrltUs IncmaoUr mocctlng It, and had. In bit own 
penoo, done atfO mom. berertbeHni, In what may be called bit co« 
U or ex ty thoogh pcHhumoat, wHh Sir Cbarlea ba{4er I^wrence did not 
•bare the fomtera tUwi ai to tbe nmtbKma dbpoeiUoa of the nailre 
army t be Wood, perfaapt, to tbe tide of farotirabie predktloQ the Don 
netni^y becanw bapleTa nltmacea bad bom ao dedJedJy the other 
way Bot there vai do coth bynaioo for tbe langiuge In whifb be 
w«Hd>a the aame probebUHlee in a taneb later article {CaloftTm Itrrine 
lohan Army March 1856}. He It cocaplafaiing of tbe alowaou of 
tttUre peotootlos and mitloeM of natire reward, whkh would, U hli 
opinion, finally aan tbe loyalty of tbe Bepoy army oo which we yet 
entirely teOed. Ninety la a W»drcJ Sepoya hare emy nwon to U 
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"thnfc nearly the wliole aimy \\onld go, that lie did not 
think the Sikhb onld go ” His policy was to segregate 
the Sikhs and selected men from the mutinous mass 
He placed the artillery with the liluiopenn infnntiy, he 
distiibuted the discontented niegulais, he ganisonod the 
fort called Huchi llhawii, he pieparcd the Residency 
In dircctions and pcisonnl intercourse with the native 
oHicials and troops he atUiched to himself many who 
afteiwards helped us, and ncutialiscd the hostility of 
others. By the I7lh of iMa}', one week after the fatal 
10th at I\Iccnit, liis militar}’ rcoipinisation was com- 
plete, and he awaited the stoim m calm confidence 
E\er tlioughtful of others, he encouiuged Gencial 
"Wlieeler at Cawiipoor, and so comforted Lord Canning, 
tliat he looked on him as "a tower of stiength” Tlie 
English Government quietly nominated him Pro\nsional 
Governor-General. 'When, on the night of 30th May, 
the outbreak came, it W'os fitful ; it had been discounted 
But in the out-stations of the pioMiice the Sepoys 


delighted with the sernce Several of the remaining ten arc satisfied 
One, two, or three arc dangerous!) discontented The reason is plain. 
They feel thev ha\c that in them which Mould elsewhere rilso them to 
distinction Our S)stem presses tliom down ” Ho urged, therefore, 
the needful measures of cncoumgenient as desirable, but not pressing, still 
less as too late ** We must not Mait,'* ho said, “until, in a voice some- 
what louder than that of the European oflicers in the da)s of Clive, the 
‘excellent drills’ and the ‘tight pantalooncd’ combine to assert their 
claims. What the European officers liare repeatedly done mu) surch 1 k 3 
expected of natives Wo shall ho unwise to wail for such occasion 
Come it will, unless anticipatccL A Clive may not bo tlieii at hand” 
Questions of pay, he observes, have been the most prominent cause of 
murmurs and mutinies “The other chief causo of mutiny is religion — 
fanaticism Hitherto, it lias been restneted to Jlohammedanism 
Hindoos are contented to be let alone ” Such, and no greater, was tho 
real extent of Sir Henry’s provision lu March 1856 Within little more 
than twelve months the army of Northern India was In general robolhon 

r 
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were tnranphant, the great landholdenj, while occaaon 
allj giving refuge to the English fugitives, were ac 
quiescent. At Cawnpoor Nana Dhoondopunt had shut 
in Wheeler and had already butchered eereniL On 
31et May the mutineers had been driven northwards 
from the city of Lucknow On 29th June, worn out 
by constant toil and vigilance, and overruled it is 
behaved, by rash luivisers. Sir Henry Lawrence marched 
out of Lucknow to reconnoitre the insurgents at Chm 
hut> some little distance from the aty He had only 
836 white troops and 11 guns , his 220 natives went 
over to their brethren. Xhe reconnaissance became on 
attack, the attack a rout, and Sir Henry Lawrence and 
the garrison were shut up in the enolocnre of the 
Eemdenoy which he had prepared for the worst con 
tingency 

On 1st July an eight-inch shell burst m Sir Henry’s 
wmftll room without injury When urged to leave it 
for a safer he laughingly rephed that the enemy had 
not on artfllerymau good enough to send another after 
iL Eonnd shot followed later in the day The 2nd of 
July he spent in withdrawing the gamson of Muchl 
Bhawn to the Eeddency amid the dreadful heat of 
that season, and at 8 pji. he lay down in his clothes 
exhausted. Ho was again urged to go to a lower room. 
Htj nephew lay on a bed parallel with his. As he was 
directing alterations to be mode in a memorandum 
which was being read to him by Colonel Wilson of his 
staff the fatal shot came *0 sheet of flame a tenifio 
report and shock, and dense darkness.” Colonel ‘Wilson 
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fell stimnecl, and on lecoveimg consciousness could see 
neither Sii Heniy nor Ins nephew anudst the smoke 
and dust In gieat alaini, lie twice cned out, “Su' 
Henry, are you hurt^” The thu’d time tliere came 
the low lespouse, “ I am killed.” Some soldiers of the 
32nd rushed in and hoie Inm to a safe room. Then, 
Dr, (now Sir Joseph) Da}’ier, telhng him he had only 
forty-eight hoius to live, had him lemoved to Ins own 
house beside the BaiUie Guaid Gate. 

These hours he spent fiist m duty — m givmg insti no- 
tions to those who weie to take his place. That done, 
he did not even then tlnnk of Inmself, hut called to his 
bedside those officeis whom he knew m pnvate hfe, 
that he might tell them the one lesson of his life. 
"Earnestly he entreated them to consider the vamty 
of earthly thmgs, and the unpoitance of hving unto 
Christ while hfe and time were granted to them. He 
exhorted them not to set their hearts on the transitory 
pleasures, or honours, or nches of the woild . He 
spoke most humbly of himself as having faded to do 
what he ought, though he had tned , spoke of himself 
as unworthy, and died, I hope and trust, a humble, 
good Christian, none the worse for bemg a soldier of 
the centurion’s stamp, who did not deem himself 
worthy that our Lord should come under his roof.” 
These words were written by Sir Hemy Duiand as he 
took them down from the lips of Dr. Eayrer, the 
Christian physician, soon after the rehef of the garrison 
They have new mterest now, smce Sir Henry Durand 
was himself, when Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
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struck doim by a still more tembla deatliwhen poasmg 
under tlie Icrw gateTray of the frontier tourer of TdnL 
Of aU the great men it has been my pnvil^ to meet 
these two Ohnstmn soldier-statesmen ore the greatest 
Of both we may ask, with Dorand himself when com 
menting on that death bed, “"Will God prcaper tho 
soldier s sermon ? ** 

The Eesidenoy of frncknow like tho area aromid tho 
masaacre-bonse and well of Cawnpoor la now a sweet 
garden-cemeteiy amid the foliage of which the long 
beleaguered ruiriB look like some old cathedral. There 
lies qH that is mortal of Henry Lawrence under a 
simply massive tomb which speaks of htm only os one 
" who tried to do his duty ” When last I visited the 
hallowed spot hia brother John standing as Yiccroy of 
India on the terrace of the Eeaidency which overlooks 
the phun of the Goomti was receiving homage from 
all the chivalry of Oudhl The national memorial of 
Henry Inwrenco a marble statue, has its fitting place 
in St. Pauls, With Durand wo may best apply to 
him hiB own favourite lines from George Herbert' — 

If soldjor 

Chiso baio cmploymflnts with a naked twonl 
Throughout the world. Fool not , for all may hare, 

If they dare try a glorlotu life or grovo.” 
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JOKN-, LORD LAWRENCE OF THE PUNJAB, 

UCB., 1811-1879 

Samodb op Ixoia in the Great Revolt 

In all the century only one man of the people has 
been made Viceroy of India. Wanen Hastmgs was 
the first Governor -General, Ins pupil, John Shore, 
became the third, after Lord Cornwallis, because he 
knew the people and the country at the critical time of 
the permanent settlement of the land-tax of Befigal 
The East India Company’s jealousy of its own great 
servants led it to forbid the appomtment of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, whom the Crown afterwards sent to Jamaica 
and Canada as governor The Crown’s constitutional 
relation to pohtical paities, the exclusiveness of the 
Whig and the de coj’jps of the Tory govermng 

families, operated practically m confining the selection 
of a Viceroy to themselves George Canning was, 
mdeed, appomted to the office afterwards filled by his 
son, and both Crown and Company twice urged its 
acceptance on the Hon. Mountstuart Elphmstone But 
John Lawrence, whom the Enghsh and Indian peoples 
still mourn, was the only man who, from Warren 
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Haatuigs to the present hour sat for the nsnal term of 
five years in the "Vicerc^B seat, and yet was not a peer 
Shore became Xord Teignmonth and Hardingo Yiscorint 
whilo yet jn the high office, Inwrence was no more 
than a baronet untfl m 1869 he had retired from its 
responsibilities and its splendonrs. 

In administrative gemus and os a mler of men John 
Lawrence comes only second to "Warren Hastings. But 
the sixteenth towers far above the first Governor 
General in unsnlhed pnnty of life and lofty nobflity of 
purpose. "Warren Hastings consohdated the empire 
which Ohve had created John Lawrence saved the 
empire which Holhousie had developed in peace and m 
war Sent out os "Viceroy m the panic caused by the 
TTmbeyla campaign and the death of Lord Elgin, John 
Lawrence was selected for a task which no mexperienced 
peer could undertake, for three reasons he bad civil 
ised the Punjab he had created a school of adminis- 
trators able to govern in his spirit, he hod saved the 
empire of British India in the Mutiny of 1857 These, 
followed by his five years work os "Viceroy and adorned 
because rendered possible ly his righteous and Jandly 
personality constitute his title to a grave in tho Abbey 
to a briUiont page m the annals of his country to a 
foremost place among tho statesmen and warriors who 
have made tho British Empire what it is. 

It was while his fothor was enlisting recruits in 
Torkshiro in 1811, that John Lawrence first saw the 
light at lUcbmond. Bom on English soil of an Irish 
father and a mother who used to boost that she was a 
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descendant of John Knox, the hoy seemed to inherit all 
the national %drtues ■which went to make hmi the future 
Viceroy. But, above all, he was a soldier. His mother’s 
faith "v^as in him directed by the veteran’s military 
spirit. His father, Colonel Alexander Lawrence, had 
won his company when storming Sermgapatam in the 
force led by Arthur "Wellesley. "VTien they were 
together agam in the Waterloo campaign, and he 
applied to be allowed to take to the front a body of 
picked men from the garrison of Ostend, which he 
commanded, the Duke of Wellmgton rephed that he 
believed La'wrence to be too good a soldier to wish for 
any other post than that which had been assigned to 
him The anecdote, often told m the family, maiks 
precisely the Ime where John Lawrence differed from 
his impulsive Insh father. “We derived most of our 
metal frx)m our father,” he afterwards said But the 
soldier’s ardour he at once restramed and du’ected by 
the ci-volian’s sense of duty. His elder brother, Henry, 
had an equal devotion to duty, derived from the same 
faith, but m his generous impulses and keen affections 
the nature of the father and of his countrymen was 
more evident John was the more Scottish as Henry 
was the more Insh of the two The contiast became 
almost conflict when they were associated in the 
government of the Punjab, and Henry had to give way 
to the more cool and practical younger brother. But 
both were selected by Lord Palmerston, who had demed 
their father a slight mcrease of pension, to be Viceroy 
— ^Henry, had he hved, as Lord Canning’s successor, m 
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the Kutmy of 1867 , John as Lord El gin a, m the Sitana 
VTer of 1864. 

It vraa a hitter tune for John Lawrence when the 
boy was told that, instead of going to Addiscombe, lite 
Hemy to be a soldier he must study at Hallejbuiy for 
the ncher position of a Bengal avil servant. But here 
too duty was hia guide. He passed through Hailey 
bury with more than the average reputation of his 
fellows. Long after m the height of his fEimo, he said 
to Sir Herbert Edwardes his most trusted assistant, 
" Henry and I were both bad in languages, and always 
continued so, we were not good in anything which 
required a techmcal memory but we were good in 
anything which required thought and judgment “We 
were good for instance, in history" And so they became 
great in malnng history After two eeasons of hard 
work m the old Company's College— like its army too 
rashly abolished — John Ijiwrence went out to Calcutta 
in the same year 1829 as Dr Duff and Sir Henry 
Durand- It is ounous to reflect that while, in 1830 
the young civilian was completmg his masteiy of 
Persian and Hindi m Calcutta, the first missionaiy of 
the Church of Scotland Alexander Duff, five years 
his senior was, almost in the next street laying the 
foundation of his great Chnstinnising agency In 
the old college of Fort IVTIliam ho gave himself to 
Perman, of which ho was ever afterwards the colloquial 
master, and the moment he hod passed hjs ernmlna 
tion there he demanded to bo sent to Delhi There 
young Charles Trevelyan was coming his spurs, but 
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the City and its county weie not popular with the 
young civil servants 

The place was full of work and full of risk. The 
shadow of power rested on the thione of the Great 
Moghul, the son of Shah Aalum, whose titles and letters 
of honour were eagerly coveted by our other tributary 
chiefs The city was turbulent with the rabble of a 
titular court and the sensuality of a sullen aristocracy. 
The surrounding district was almost as bad as the 
worst Turkish province at the present day But that 
was precisely why the young civilian chose it There 
he was ever m the saddle, when he was not administer- 
mg rough-and-ready justice m the city court or m the 
leafy tope of trees He learned to know every man of 
mark m the capital, every village over an area as large 
as his native county He was a bom detective Who 
that has heard him tell it can forget the story of his 
discovery of the assassm of bis superior officer, William 
Braser, m 1835 ? The ommous mtelhgence reached 
him when about to enter the bath after his forenoon’s 
work. His first thought was to consult a certam 
Hawab, whose professions of loyalty the Enghsh author- 
ities had always trusted. On reaehmg his palace Law- 
rence was informed he must wait, for the great man was 
in the hareem The young civihan, bemg a lover of 
horses, resolved to look at the stables meanwhile, and 
there he saw the Hawab’s favourite Arab still covered with 
foam. The fact, thus accidentally stumbled upon, led to 
the discovery that the chief was himself the murderer 
Tins impubhshed anecdote of him may be added 
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When he had naen to be Collector or terrestrial 
providence to the half mfllfon, a lawless chief in the 
desert-tract of the conntry refused to pay his land 
tar. Attended only by hie orderly “Jan larren'* 
rode ont from Delhi for many TuflM in the early 
mormug. He fonnd the walled viUage cloeed to Hnn 
and himself defied. There were no troops within 
thirty milea. It was the fierce time of tropical May 
and no shelter was vxaihle, save a meagre babool tree. 
Was he to nde back re wyhc/o, trailing with him the 
prestige of his (Jovemment and so inviting all the 
country to go and do likewise? He retired to the 
scanty shade of the tree pencilled a note to on ofiScer 
in Delhi ordering out a batteiy and took up his pom 
ton in sight of the principal gateway High rose the 
sun, more thirsty and wearied became the Collector 
but he moat take the village, even os he was long after 
to take Delhi, Still no troops appeared. Ajj he scanned 
the horiron for them, he observed a solitoiy native 
approaching. “Sahib" said the Oriental “why do 
yon sit there f If you wish to humble these tnutors 
to their salt^ I will help you before the guns come. 
The speaker was the chief of a neighbouring fort who 
had no ohj^ction to toko this opportunity of at onco 
avenging his pnvate wrongs and gaining the lavour of 
the dread Collector The result was the submission of 
the recusant village the payment of tho land-tax with 
a fine superadded and the return of the resolute arflwn 
to Delhi. Tears passed on tho Mutiny came and 
ceased, and when “Jan larren " wns the licatensDl 
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Governor of the whole Punjab, a list of the names of 
rebels sentenced to death was put before him for his 
signature. The first name caught his attention, he 
remembered it was that of the Goojur who had assisted 
him on the burning May day, and he spared his hfe 
But John Lawrence’s study of human nature and 
love of the people found another field than that of the 
swashbucklers and nobles of the Moghul’s court The 
land-tax of the whole Lieutenant -Governorship then 
ruled from Agra, as now from Allahabad, was bemg 
settled for thirty years on principles benevolent m 
mtention at least, though, from the continued want of 
permanence, still dangerous to the social and pohtical 
well-being of the people With Thomason and W. 
Muir, John Lawrence came under the spell of Mertms 
Bird, the author of the settlement. Thus he found, or 
he thought he found, on the plams of Hindustan, 
the same question of tenant-nght with which m Ulster 
he had become famihar, and which Mr Gladstone was 
the first to settle there As agamst the oppressive but 
not always unjust barons of India, known as Talookdars 
in the Upper, and Zemindars m the Lower Provinces, he 
set the claims to proprietorship or beneficial occupancy 
of the mass of the cultivators. Whose is the sweat, 
his is the soil,” was practically the sentiment which 
guided him towards the creation of whole races of 
peasant proprietors Thus he gradually learned to 
become the Stem of the Punjab, and he tried to work 
the same revolution in Oudh, and even in Bengal, 
where the action of his predecessors had made the 
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tml pTond^ee of mneteen mOhong of people, warlfte 
and yet dumb 'whom he understood because he lored 
t hem, and whose natural leaders he controlled because 
he knew thenn On the one side he poured into their 
lap material prosperity by erecting property m land 
and produce and trade, which the anarchy of the pre- 
vious centuries bad made nnpoesible. On the other 
aide to trade and roads, raHways and telegraphs he 
added eobools and colleges, vernacular and luig b sh for 
gids and boys. And while, in the freedom of Anglo- 
Indian life, all the world might aee him at his own 
devotions in his tent, he helped Christian missionanea 
he invited them to help him, always within the limits 
of a careful toleration. Long before the Qceen was led 
m the proclamation of 1858 to tell her Indian subjects 
that, even as ahe rebed on the Christian rebgion for 
herseb^ aha had no desJ^ to impose it on others, John 
Inwrence had carried ont, all over the Pui^ab the 
policy which saved India, and which he thus formu 
Jated — ** Sir John Lawrence does entertain the oaroest 
bebef that all those meesurea which ore really and truly 
Christian can be earned out in India, not only without 
danger to Bntiah rule, but, on the contrary with every 
advantage to its stabOity ” 

But he could never have done a tithe of all this had 
ho however groat m himself lacked that other indispen 
sable qualification of a ruler of men— the ability to 
select, to train, to trust subordinates of like mind. The 
same God-given power which enabled him at once to 
fascinate and to master the ua tires of all classes, for 
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their own good, made him first feaied and then foi evei 
loyally supported by his coadjutors Hence his creation 
of the Punjab school of officials. Even wlien he was 
still a young man at Delhi, Thomason used to send to 
him fiom Agia the most piomismg assistants to be 
tramed So, too, it was with Henry The two gathered 
aiound them a band of some sixty adnunistrators in aU, 
half of them civilians and half mihtaiy men, but all for 
civil duty yet all mastera of the military art m tuiai. 
Let me recall some of them. 

Bobert Hapier, first Lord of Magdala, was the engmeer 
officer who gave the Punjab its first necessity after 
peace — roads so good that railways run on them now, 
but so costly that they were said to be paved with 
silver. To go on with the professional soldiers there 
was Herbert Edwardes, the young lieutenant who, havmg 
taken Mooltan, was to save Peshawar and hve long 
enough to wnte only the first volume of his master 
Henry’s Z^/e There was General Lake, the gentle 
and the brave, equally good m the field, on the bench, 
and at the missionary committee’s table There was 
Eeynell Taylor, who civilised one mountain band and 
then another wild frontier And there was John Nichol- 
son, who, when worshipped as a god by the warlike 
tribe he first defeated and then flogged for their adormg 
superstition, led the movable column to Delhi, where, 
as he fell, John Lawrence wept There were the other 
brother Sir George Lawrence and Sir Henry Lumsden. 

Eirst among the civihans comes Sir Donald M'Leod, 
the scholar, as well as the ruler who succeeded his 
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chief great in the simplicity of a renewed nature 
which ftTcr led him to sacnfico himaelf for others 
whether natives or his own countrymen. An earlier 
successor the wise and gentle Sir Eobert ilontgomeiy 
disarmed the Sepoys. Edward Thornton too was one 
of the elder men. As to the younger they reached 
everywhere high positions m the East. Snr Charies 
Aitchison was their leader and his is the best L\fe of 
John lawrenco. Sir Eiohard Temple, their historian 
has filled every ordinary high office m India. TVhen 
the old r^ulation system collapsed in 1867 the Punjab 
men, derided before by their ignorant brethren os too 
self-assertive were found by the tardy Lord Canning 
to be the ablest m the service. From Bengal to Bombay 
and Mysore, and then firam Burma to Lahore they 
almoet monopolised the well paid offices, which demand 
a knowledge of men and a prudent fearlessness in ruling 
them. John Lawrence, in this sense has never ceased 
to govern the Empire he saved. 

When the hot season of 1857 came be had won Ws 
pensioru His health was foilmg and he dreamed of 
well won rest at home. He was at Eawnl Pindi when 
on the 11th of May the Delhi signallers romomod just 
long enough at their post to telegraph ** The Sopoys 
have come m from Meerut and are burning everything. 
Mr Todd is dead and, we hear several Europeans. 
We must shut up,” The old Collector of Delhi know 
oil that this implied. Unequal to the strain the 
Commander m Chief of that day then at Simla, 
allowed the rebels to pour into Delhi in such strength 
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that a piotracted and long doubtful siege became 
me\itable John Lawieuce could not give him the 
political and militaiy genius loquiied, but none the 
less he accepted the task of undoing the mistake. He 
had to pacify Ins own Pio\dnce and take Helln, all on his 
o\vn lesjionsibility, for communication wth the icst of 
India ^\as cut oft'. Happily for him, and for the Empire, 
or the Punjab might have had its Cawnpoiel His 
whole plan and action may be summaiiscd in two 
lines — “Disarm the Hmdustani regiments at once, 
raise loyal Punjabi Iciaes to take their place.” Hot 
only in his oivn subordinates, but in Queen's officers 
like Corbett and Cotton, he found noble suppoit Hor 
there alone. As if to prove that justice to the people 
does not mean wrong to the cluefs who, uncontrolled, 
would oppress them, the princes and nobles of the 
Punjab, with their feudal armies, flocked to his standard. 
The civihsation of aU Southern Asia, the prestige of all 
England, trembled in the balance. John Lawience 
stamped Ins foot and e^e^y village sent forth the 
warriors of Runj'eet Smgh whom he had converted 
into grateful peasants. Jolm Lawrence waved his hand, 
and from every native castle there came streammg 
the chivalry of Putiala and Habha, Jhind and otheis 
Porgetting the inexperience and the slow mtellect 
which misled Loid Cannmg at the first, men have 
praised him for his clemency as they reproached liim 
then with equal wisdom It was John Lawrence 
who, truly merciful, at once disarming to prevent 
striking, or smitmg only to anticipate worse evil. 
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needed no penal acts like the bloody rtatntea of Lord 
Canning B co nn c il, and arrested the oword of judgment 
the moment it had done the work, ■while others ■were still 
wildly "Wielding it at the dictation of panic or revenge. 

It "waa said — said m the Honse of Lords, by Lord 
Granville, in his eagerness to apologise for Lord 
Pannings early inactivity — that Lawrence had re- 
commended the Governor-General to treat "With the 
rebels. Again, the oonncilloTS around Lord Canning 
further sought to shield them own impotence hy 
asserting that ' Iron John " as he used to be called, 
■was ready to abandon the Peshawar valley I Sir John 
Kaye has done this subject so little justice, that I hero 
state the actual fecta, ■which I ascertained aoon after the 
events, from the very highest author!^ on such charges. 

In the first week of July when our position ■was 
gloomiest, the King of Delhi proposed to turn traitor 
and promised the General besieging the city to admit 
the British troops into the palace if he were forgiven. 
Such a service might atone for treason, but it could not 
wipe out the stam of murder and the reply was 
leturned that the offer ■would bo worthy of considcra 
tion if the king were innocent of the murder of 
Christiana. In command of the palace dtadcl, wo 
•would have crushed the mutineers -who afterwards 
escaped to feed the rebellion in Oudb and the campaign 
might have ended a year sooner than it did and at one 
titho of tho expense of blood and treasure. So in the 
case of Peshawar "When Delhi still defied us when 
the last Trmn bad been sent to the lUdge when Musal 
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mans and Sikbs alike began to doubt our power to 
recover our position, and Sm John Lamence began to 
make arrangements witb fiiendly chiefs for the piotec- 
tion of wives and ebildren, then suiely came the 
question, Wbat is to be done if Delhi stands ? In that 
event. Sir John Lawrence was ^pupated to give up 
Pesbawar befoie the end came, that be migbt utilise its 
garnson for tbe safety of tbe Engbsb m the Provmce 
The question was one of tbe possible end of tbe Bntisb 
Empire m tbe East, and before that came Pesbawar 
must go 

On tbe'otber band, wbat did the Chief Commissioner 
do ? wbat would he have done bad Anson been under 
bis orders ? Emdmg that Montgomery, Corbett, and 
Maepherson had proved themselves equal to tbe stram 
at Lahore, he placed himself at Pawal Pmdi, in the 
most central position between tbe frontier and tbe 
capital Except the disarming of Sepoys when he was 
in tbe bills at Murree, all tbe pobey was his. "We find 
Sir R Montgomery, m the Mutmy Eeport, expressmg, 
on tbe part of “every officer m the Piovmce,” “smeerest 
admiration of the mtrepid pohey be originated and so 
nobly earned out — even to complete success” His 
first act bad been to urge Greneral Anson to make an 
immediate advance on Delhi, at a tune when every 
officer consulted by His Excellency was adverse to that 
course. Had Anson been a soldier, Delhi would have 
fallen a week after it declared for rebelhon, and long 
before its scanty Sepoy garnson bad been remforced by 
tbe crowds of mutmeers whom the rebel flag induced 
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to desert. To Jolm Lawrence, and to alone, la dne 
even its long-delaTed lalL Just, too as Lord Canning 
to the lost was advised not to disarm the troops at 
Dinapoor which delayed the march of oU Bnhsh 
remforcements and led to the massacre of Cawnpore, 
General Anson would not disarm the TJmballa Sepoys, 
although pressed to do so by the Chief Commissioner 
The resnlt he tells us m the despatch of 25th May 
1858 which reviews the events of the Mntmy “the 
advance of our troops towards Delhi, and the Mctory at 
Badli La-Serai near that city on the 8th June, which 
proved to the country that there was vitahty in our 
cause and power on our side." “Thus it was that 
through mistaken leniency and hlmd confidence in 
native soldiers, an opportumty was missed whereby at 
the outset of the disturbances a whole bngiide might 
have been successfully dealt with in a ■vugorous and 
exemplary manner " How the 4th Light Cai airy the 
6th Ni and the 60th NX, the soldiers referred to 
deserted or mntiniod, fired on their officers at Eohtok 
and swelled finally the Delhi garrison, history tclJa 
Living through these events and studying them now as 
recorded m cold blood, 1 have failed to find one flaw m 
the action or the policy of John Lawrence m tlicso 
days and at the very darkest hour England showed its 
appreciation by sending the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

When the tnumph came how did he bear it ? The 
despatch thus concludes In causing tl>ls narniti%o to 
bo recorded Sir John Lawrence lias not been actuated 
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by any motive of self-laudation Tlnoiighout the crisis 
lie could not but feel that human means and human 
precautions weie utteily impotent, that everythmg 
which was done or could be done to surmount such 
dangers and difficulties was as notlung, and that tiust 
could be placed m Divme Providence alone . His 
mercy vouchsafed a happy issue to our measiues, and 
confounded the devices of our enemies Human aid 
could avail us notlung in that crisis, and it is owmg to 
an overruling Providence, and that alone, that a smgle 
Englishman was left ahve m the Punjab” I have 
reason to beheve that this passage expresses more than 
the public, or historical, or providential conviction of 
the writer as to God’s workmg Tliere he speaks of 
Ins country, his Goveimnent, his administiation But 
the Mutmy cnsis and dehverance hi ought, if not a new, 
certainly a vitaUy mtensified spiritual experience to 
himself I remember well a conversation with him, 
when he was Governoi-Geneial, at Peterhof, Simla, m 
September 1866, when he reveiently alluded to his 
solitary musmgs at the darkest tune, having arranged 
for the protection of lus wife and family by a faithful 
chief if the worst should come Pew could pass through 
that fire untouched, and he came out of the hottest of 
the furnace, like many men and women m humbler 
life, seven tunes lefined 

Hence the most famous of all his kimutes, to which 
I now come, that of 21st April 1858 Sir H Edwardes 
had officially sent him a somewhat extreme memorandum 
on “ the elimination of all unchiistian prmciple from the 
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GoTemment of India.** Sir Donald MIeod passed on 
the commnnicataon with a letter which Sir John pro- 
nounced “more moderate in ita tone and marked by* 
on enlightened and excellent Bpint" Lawrence was 
willing to teach the Bible in State schools, and m 
voluntary olaases wherever there were Christian 
teachers, “ m order that our views of Christian duty 
might be patent to the native pubho." Edwordes 
would have resumed idol endowments, Inwrenc© 
declared that “the judgments of Providence would 
become manifest in the political disafleotion which 
might ensue,'* and such a step would retard the progress 
of Chnstiamty while it is condemned by the whole 
tenor of its teachings. On the subject of caste Sir 
John pointed out that Government had not recognised 
it except m the Sepey army urged the raising of 
sweeper regunenta as he himself had done, and of corps 
from the non Aryan tribes, and ontiapatod the " happy 
tune" when regiments of nati\*B Olmstians could be 
raised. But while enoouraging Sepoys to consult 
missionaiiee, ho condemned preaching to the native 
soldiers in a body unless they were of the aboriginal 
tribes destitute of a faith. He refused to disallow 
native hohdays earnestly desired to see the law altered 
m reference to polygumyand early betrothals, would 
prohibit rchgious processions m public ns he did in the 
case of the Mofamum at Delhi and would interdict 
obscembes in temples, would restrict prostitutes to 
their houses, would increase the number of momed 
soldiers and improve the condition of their wi\'e3 and 
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widows, condemned the opium monopoly, acceptmg 
the existmg system , but did not agree as to the evil 
tendency of the liquor excise in the Punjab, where it 
has diminished the drunkenness encouraged m the 
Sikh rigime. And the despatch concludes with a 
passage which is worthy of bemg made the keynote of 
our pohcy in India, as it was of his own administra- 
tion . — 

“ Sir J Lawrence has been led, in common with others 
since the occurrence of the awful events of 1867, to ponder 
deeply on what may be the faults and shortcomings of the 
British as a Chnstian nation in India In considermg 
topics such as those treated of in this despatch, he would 
solely endeavour to ascertam what is our Christian duty 
Havmg ascertamed that according to our ernng hghts and 
conscience, he would follow it out to the uttermost, 
undeterred by any consideration If we address ourselves 
to this task, it may, with the blessmg of Providence, not 
prove too difficult for us Measures have, mdeed, been 
proposed as essential to be adopted by a Christian Grovern- 
ment which would be truly difficult or impossible of execu- 
tion. But on closer consideration it will be found that 
such measures are not enjomed by Chnstiamty, but are 
contrary to its spirit Sir John Lawrence does entertam 
the earnest behef that all those measures which are reaUy 
and truly Chnstian can be earned out m India, not only 
without danger to Bntish rule, but, on the contrary, with 
every advantage to its stability Chnstian things done m 
a Christian way will never, the Chief Commissionei is con- 
vinced, ahenate the heathen. About such thmgs there are 
qualities which do not provoke nor excite distrust, nor 
harden to resistance It is when unchristian thmgs are 
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done m the name of Chmtianity, or irhen Climtttn thm^ 
are done b an nnchnittan wa,y, that mischief and danger 
are occanoned. The difficulty u, tmid the pohtical com- 
plicfltioni, the conflicting toojJ considerationa, the fear* 
and hope* of self interest 'trhich are so apt to mfnlwid human 
judgment, to diicem clearly what is imposed npon u« by 
Chnatum duty and what ii not. Having ducorned thia, 
We have hat to pat it into practico. Sir John lAwrenco is 
aafasfied that, withm the torntorie* committed to his 
charge, he can carry out oD those measnres winch are really 
matters of Christian duty on the part of the Government. 
And further he believes that such measure* will arouse no 
danger will conciliate instead ol provotmg, and wDl sub- 
serve to the ultimate diffusion of the truth among the 
people. 

'Finally the Chief Commissioner would recotomend, that 
such meesuret and pohey having been dolfberately deter 
mined on by the Supreme Govemmeut, bo openly avowed 
and nnivenally acted upon throughout the Empire so that 
there may be no diversities of practice, no isolated tentative, 
or conflicting efforts, which are, indeed, the surest means 
of exciting distrust so that the people may see that wo 
have no sudden or sinister designs , and so that we may 
exhibit that harmony and uniformity of conduct which 
befits a Christian nation stnnng to do its doty " 

The triumphant statesman and soldier who wrote 
thus was made only a boronct Ity the Crown on his 
retirement iimn India. But the expiring East India 
Company vnted him a life-pension of £2000 a year 

The beginning of 1859 saw profound peace all over 
India. Delhi was made over to tlm Punjab, converted 
into a lieutcmant-Govcrnorship. Save in its buttered 
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walls and new-made graves, I then saw no traces of the 
death-struggle through which the Provmce had passed 
It was more prospeious than ever The man who 
had done his work, as he thought, letired to rest in 
the slumberous shades of the new-made Council of the 
Secretary of State for India There he was sittmg m 
1863, when Sir Chailes Wood looked into his room and 
said, “You aie to go to India, wait till I come back 
from Wmdsor ” So the seat of Wanen Hastmgs was 
once more filled horn the Bengal Civil Service In 
Calcutta and at Simla, Sir John Lawrence had to work 
a very different system from the splendid “ non-regula- 
tion ” autocracy of Delhi and Lahoie Councillors and 
Secretaries, Governors and laeutenant-Govemors, a 
Secretary of State and Paihament had all to be con- 
sulted or considered The more was the pity, for both 
Inm and the Empire But men hke him come only 
once m a century, and centralised systems must be 
created for ordinary mortals Of all that was Christian, 
philanthropic, and enhghtened Lord and Lady Lawrence 
were the leaders Boldly carrymg out his Punjab 
Christian pohcy, he did not hesitate to preside at the 
examination of Dr Duff’s College, gomg there m all the 
state of the Viceroy, as both he and his predecessors 
had gone to secular colleges In all that concerned the 
education of the people, the good of the British soldier, 
his wife and children, the samtary condition of the 
country and the towns, and the reasonable progress of 
railways and canals, he distanced every piecedmg 
Governor-General A bom financier as to instinct, he 
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wonld have developed the wise and too-soon forgotten 
policy of James Wlbon, if he had been allowed to do 
hi3 own work His reign is identified with two still 
disputed mflitary and pohtical schools — those who 
advocate the nr^ular system with few ofiacere, for the 
whole army in India and those who were content with 
the old Peshawar frontier whether Bnasia mtngued 
and advanced south or not. His feudatory policy was 
as gentle as his brother Henry's would have been. Ho 
was the first Viceroy who could address the assembled 
nobles of the Empire, m Durbar m their own tongue. 

The time was the 20th day of November 1866 The 
place was Agra, the capital of Akbor the greatest of 
oil the Asiatio rulers of India. Let me recall tho scene 
as I witnessed it in all its splendours, and its political 
significance for the good of the seventy mflhons of 
India who ore directly ruled by their own feudatory 
sovereigns. 

The greet Ihtrbar tent with its accessories covers a 
space equal to rnthLr more than half of Exeter Hall, 
and stands in front of the Vicert^s private tents, with 
which it communicates. Before it is a nchly-odorned 
canvas canopy called a “shamiona'* which acts as a 
portico for the reception of chiefs and the guard of 
honour whilo m front of that is tho Royal Standard of 
England, and the wide centre street with its rows of 
snowy palaces, to which oU the other streets behind 
and around run paralleL The street is hned with 
English cavalry and all the numerous salutes are fired 
from the fort two miles off except that of the "tlceroy 
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In the centre of the long side of the Duihai tent stands 
the throne, covered with richly embroidered cloth of 
gold. Taking up our position at the foot of the dais we 
behold stretching away to nght and left Imes of Hmdu 
and Musahnan nobles decked in jewels and rich 
stuffs, such as no other country or nobihty m the world 
could produce. We feel that this is the land of the 
Koh-i-noor, of Punna and Gnlconda, of the diamond, 
,ruby, and pearl. The Courts of Europe, even durmg 
their most gorgeous ceremomals, can present no such 
sight as this Kor is it so barbaric as IVIilton’s well- 
known descriptions would lead us to suppose. If we 
except the pecuhar crmolme-hke petticoats in which 
fium the earhest ages the sovereigns of Eajpootana have 
hidden their legs, there is an amount of taste and art 
evident in the array which befits a people whose 
architectural triumphs far exceed those of Christendom. 

The only pomt m which our European pageants seem 
superior to this is m the abundance of drapery, with its 
rounded outlines and flowmg expanse. Except the 
Grand Master of the Order of the Star of India, the 
Secretary of the Order, and the Jeypoor Maharaja, 
who ordered it by telegraph from England, none of the 
Knig hts already made, or chiefs, wear the blue robe or 
mantle of the Order This is especially marked m the 
Begum of Bhopal, a noble old lady, ever loyal to us, 
whose tights require some covermg But this absence 
of drapery is to some extent compensated for by the 
wild mihtary character of the dress of the chiefs of 
Bundelkhand and the Punjab, and by the flowmg beards 
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of many a stalwart liero and aged "Wuxecr All tho 
prm£^ of the first and second rants hare them antique 
Bwords with jewelled handles, some even two, but the 
Boondela comes also his shield, with jts silver bosses 
and in some cases hia massive mace or battle oie. 
Behind the fixmt rants to right and left, forming a 
semicinjle, within which tho ceremony of mvestiture is 
to go on. Bit the attendants of the dueft in number and 
position according to tho rant of their lords. Inter 
spersed among them ore the vanous English pohtical 
officers who reside at the Courts of our feudatories and 
strive to guide them angfat in the management of their 
tenantry Closmg m the whole, at the for back on 
either side, and raised on a platform are the favoured 
few ladies for whom accommodation could bo provided 
* — a novel sight m a Durbar and justified by the fact of 
the Enghflh character of the investiture. Tho more 
brilliant throng to the left consists of Knights of the 
Order and those abont to be mvested that to the right 
of aU other chiefs. As the right is the seat of honour 
Smdia was for a time much offended that ho was placed 
on the left, nor was he altogether willing to understand 
that precedence that day was regulated by tho rules of 
the Order and not by tho customs of Indm. Similarly 
Jeypoor and Jodhpoor were offended that tho Begum of 
Bbopul should sit above them because she received the 
Order before them though she is next in rank to them. 
The trumpets sound the Biilcs who form tho guard of 
honour present arms, tho thunder of a royal salute is 
beard and tho Grand Ifastor enters preceded by lus 
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aides-de-camp, and followed by liis secretaries, lus long 
robe flowmg belmid him. Bowing to nght and left, he 
takes his seat on the throne, Sir Wilham Muir, the 
Foreign Secretary and Secretary to the Order, reads 
the Queen’s letters of appointment in Hindustani and 
English. Along with Sir W. Mansfield, as jumoi Knight 
Grand Commander, he leads m successively the Maharaja 
of Jodhpoor and the Maharaja of Kerowh, the Grand 
Master addresses them, and puts the collar around their 
neck and the star on their breast, and they are con- 
ducted to their seats among the other Knights Then 
follow eleven Knights Commanders and twenty-fi.ve 
Compamons, and the Viceroy, m Hmdustam, addresses 
the whole assembly 

Let us look more particularly at some of the nobles 
who compose it That burly form, with scowlmg face, 
in the post of honour is Ahjah Jyaji Eao Smdia, feudal 
lord of territories which yield him £930,910 a year, and 
of tenantry who number two and a half millions He 
is the only one present of the four great Chiefs who lose 
to power durmg the anarchy of Maratha rule and the 
degeneracy of the descendants of Sivaji Holkar, 
jealous of his rank, feigns sickness that he may be 
excused from obeying the Viceroy’s summons The 
Guicowar }3 too far off, and belongs more to the Bombay 
Presidency. The Bhonslas of Hagpoor have ceased to 
rule, and are represented by a distant relative to whom 
we gave estates m Bombay. Smdia’s family is very 
recent m its origin. He cannot trace it further back 
than to that menial Banaji, the shpper-bearer, whose 
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fidehty m his hinnble oflBce attracted the notice of 
Balajee Eao the Peiahwa. HSs eon stripped of many 
cf his estates after the Maratha rout at Paniput, 
recovered and added to them with the aid of French 
ofiSceis, to snch an extent that in the latter half of last 
century he was master of Hindnstan, and had seized the 
Emperor of Delhi. The qmet growth of our power 
relieved the country from Maratha rapine, Sindia entered 
into engagements with us and the ruler who died in 
1827 refosed to adopt a son. We, however placed 
Janhoji Eao on the throne nnder the r^ency of that 
Luorena Borgia of the Maiothas Boiza Bai. 

The evil policy of non mterferonce, which pre- 
vailed almost from Lord Cornwallis to Lord Ellen 
borongh, led to the brief war m which that Governor 
General was forced to engage during the minority of 
the present chief He aasnmed the management of his 
vast estates not long before the Mntiny and no State 
m an India promised to be so satisljactorily managed as 
Gwahor so long as he relied on the advice of the Eaja, 
Sir Dinkar Baa But, olthongh this statesman saved 
m the mad days of 1857 he could no more tolerate 
him than Victor Emmanuel could tolemto Bicasdi, and 
even went bo lor as to depnve his trusty servant of 
estates he had conferred on him in perpetuity Hot tho 
least interesting incident m the Durbar was tho knight 
mg of Dinkar Eao oiler which ho mognommously went 
up to Sindio and gracefully said, “ I owe this honour to 
you, my master" For abihty and veracity there was 
no native in Indio equal to Dinkar Eaa Hext to 
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Smdia, that little figure is the Sekander Begum of 
Bhopal. The Bhopal family traces its ongm to Dost 
Mahomed, an Afghan soldier of fortune, who served 
Aurangzeb, and carved out a prmcipahty for himself on 
the death of that Emperor. 

The most attractive sight at the Durbar was the 
arrival of the chiefs on elephants, and the presentation 
to them of those nch Icliilluts, or dresses and jewels of 
honour, which are given by the Viceroy accordmg to a 
fixed scale The Maharaja Smdia receives a MiMiti of 
the value of £5000 The gifts are brought m on trays 
by long files of livened attendants, from the Toshakana, 
or repository of State presents Heie all is Onental, as 
in the pictures in which the old masters have repre- 
sented Joseph at Pharaoh’s Court, and the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon. The tnbute presented by 
the chiefe is penodicaUy sold by auction. Many a rare 
sword and costly gem were purchased by the late Lord 
and Lady Canning privately from the Toshakana Of 
late years the gifts have been more and more of a useful 
character — clocks, watches, scientific mstruments, silver 
plate, and the Chiefs who choose to do so are allowed 
previously to select the articles they prefer up to the 
value allowed to then rank. As befit? a Viceroy, they 
receive more valuable presents than they offer A new 
feature at the general Durbar was the presence of mne 
native gentlemen, summoned to receive rewards for 
special services to the State, in education, hterature, or 
loyal acts Baba Ehem Smgh Bedi, for instance, has 
done much to extend female education in the Punjab 
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Baboo Shivapersad was the great scholar of Benares who 
had wntten many works m which he communicates 
to hts learned bat guperatahous countrymen the results 
of European science. Syud Ahmed Bohadoor fs the 

remarkable subordinate cavil Judge of BareiUy a 

Musalmsn, who established on important literary society 
translated many English books, and especially was the 
author of a translation of and commentary on the Bible 
on a giganbo scale, m the course of which, os a ifusol 
man, he attacks Colenso and establisbes the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch- 

Sir John lAwrences address is thus translated — 

0 MAHAEAJAB, Buifl, ATO) SlRDAIlS— It IS With gTOat 
Batafifaotion that I can see you all assembled before mo tbts 
day I bid you nil a hearty welcome to this famous atv 
renowned for its splendid Taj, and, nbore all, m having 
been m fonnar days the seat of the Goreniment of the great 
Emperor from whom iC derives its name of Alhamhad. 

It IS good for us thus to meet together it is advantage- 
OHS former as the Viceroy of the Ulustnoas Queen of liigland 
nnti Tndiw, to Bco and become acquainted with so msny 
chiefs of rank and reputation and for yon alb Is right 
fhwt you should bo able to speak face to face with me, and 
hear my views and wishes regarding the manigoment of 
your respective temtoriea. 

"The ort of go\enmig wisely and well is a difficult one 
which Is only to be attained by much thought and care and 
labour Few kings and chiefs in Ilindustan hiro possessed 
the necessary qualifications, beennso they have not taken 
the precaution in their youth to learn to study and act for 
themselves nor did they care to have their sons, those who 
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weie to succeed tliem, ucll instnicted and caicfully trained 
Hence it 1ms so often happened that after a chief lias passed 
a\vay he has not been remembered as good and unsc ruler. 
Great men uhen In ing often reccne praise from their friends 
and adherents for ^ irtucs which they do not possess, hut it is 
only aftei this life is ended that the real tnith is told Of 
all fame that such men can acquire, that alone is woith 
hainng which is accorded to a great and beneficent ruler. 
The names of conquciors and heroes arc forgotten, but 
those of 'unsc and ^^l tuous chiefs In c for ci cr. 

“The da 3 ’s of uar and mpinc, it is to be hoped, have 
passed away from Hindustan noi cr to retui n , but, perhaps, 
some of the chiefs now present can recollect the time in 
India, and all must have heard of the time, nhen neither 
the palace of the ruler, nor the cottage of the peasant, nor 
the most sacred edifices of Hindu and Mohammedan were 
safe from the hands of the plunderer and destroyer. In 
those days whole provinces were one scone of devastation 
and misery , for vast tracts of country scarcely the light of 
a lamp was to be seen in a single village. English rule in 
India has put all this down Ho longer is the country a 
waste and a wilderness, the abode of savage animals How 
it IS to a great extent covered with populous \allages and 
nch with cultivation, and all the inhabitants are living in 
comparative safety under the shade of English power 

“ But while such, no doubt, to a great extent is a true 
picture of the state of India, still, when we inquire closety 
into the condition of the different parts of the country, we 
cannot but perceive that much tyranny and oppression are 
still practised, that much individual suffenng still exists, 
and that much crime escapes unpumshed That peace and 
that security from outward violence which the British 
Government confers on your territories you must extend to 
your people Hone but the rulers of their own lands can 

H 
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accompUih tim, and they only can do it by conitant care 
and mpemcon. They have plenty of time to do all that 
ia neccttary if they have only the wilL Chlefi have 
abimdanfc tune for their oim plesanrei and amosemenU, 
indeed, many of them have more leanre tliag they can 
employ and are often Tveary from irant of eomething to 
intereat them. Otheri, again, Trarto their time m diapnte* 
mth then* neighbcrari, m qaarrala mth their fendatories, 
and even m atill leu aatisfactoty nnya 

If a chief Trill neglect hia otth proper daty, the care of 
hia State, how can he expect that a deputy rrill perform it 
properly for bunj Good lair^ and trellaelected offlcjali, 
carefully anperviied, are necesaary to enanre good goTcm 
mont An efficient police and a Trell managed rovenne are 
equally desirable, so that people may live in lafety and 
enjoy the fnnts of thdr indnitry Schoola for the edaca 
tion of the young and hoapitala for the enro of the aid. 
ahonld also bo established. Soma chiefa are perhaps in 
debt, and Tvonld find it difficult to do much in the way I 
have it etched. But other chiefs have abundant revenues, 
and all I aak is that every ruler should act according to his 
means. Some among yon ne Tnth each other for pre- 
cedence, and feel aggrieved at the position which they 
occupy How much more to the purpose would it bo if all 
•would try Tvhich can govern bis country In the Tnsest 
manner , In this Tvay there ia abundance of toopo for alL 
The Bntisli Government will honour that chief most who 
excels in the good management o! bu people^ who does 
most to put down enmo and Improve the condition of hts 
country There are chiefs m this Durbar -who have acquired 
a reputation in thia way I may mention JIaharaja SIndu 
and the B^um of BbopoL The death of the late Jvawab 
of Jowrah was a cause of grief to mo, for I hare heard that 
ho Tvas a •wise and beneficent ruler The Kaja of Sitamow 
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in Mah\a, is non ninety years old, and 3ct it is said that 
bo manages his country a cr}' u ell The Eaja of Ivctra, in 
Jcypoor, has been publicl}’ lionoiircd for the •snso anange- 
ments he has made in his lands It is to me a ler}'^ great 
pleasure Avhen I hear of the mciitonous conduct of any 
chief , and I trv to make this knoirn, so as to encourage 
other rulers to folloi\ his e\amplc 

“ Kings and chiefs in former tunes had no idea of opening 
out their countries. They often In cd in diflicult and almost 
inaccessible positions, surrounding their palaces uith all 
kinds of fortifications, out of Inch they seldom \ entured 
to any distance, and then only u lion attended by as many 
soldiers as they could muster As to travelling to see the 
ivonders of other countries, such an idea never entered their 
minds, or if it did it vas dismissed as utterly impracticable 
Kovr the pnnees of Hindustan have little hesitation in 
monng from one place to another at a distance from their 
own temtones, and some chiefs have become so enlightened 
and far-seeing as to be wilhng to have roads made through 
the length and breadth of their lands, and some have con- 
tributed annually considerable sums for this purpose I 
hope that others will follow their example, and do all they 
can to construct roads, canals, and wells m their country’-, 
thus ennching themselves and their people 

“ I will now conclude by inslung you all again a welcome 
to Agra, and trust that what you have seen and heard, and 
the general reception you have met with, may make you 
long remember this Durbar I have but one object — that 
you should govern your people well, and thus conduce to 
your own name and their happmess ” 

The Eeview and Durbars were but the serious events 
amid a succession of fetes, which exhausted even the 
Oovernor- General There were two fetes in the Taj 
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Mahal gardens never to he forgotten. The first was 
given to the Vioeroj and all Agra by the municipal 
authorities. Then the eolemnly beantifal concave of the 
dome was lighted up as at noon with magnesinm wire, 
and all its hidden glories of carvmg end omamontatlon 
displayed as they have never been before. Tiner than 
even this was the illuniination of the Jumna, os only 
Hindus can light up a river On a alight wider 
framework thousands of lights were floated down its 
sluggish stream- For miles as far as the eye could 
reach, the Jumna seemed a nver of molten gold, com 
bming with the punty of the Taj and its decorative 
designs m jasper cornelian and a hundred other stones, 
to form no unworthy realisation of the vision of St 
John when he aaw the new Jerusalem descending oat 
of heaven adorned as a bride for her huahoni The 
lighting up of thiH queen of bufldings in the fete given 
by Smdm to the Vieeroy surpassed the efforts of the 
municipality All who have seen continental gardens 
lighted np can realise what those of the T(\j were. Bat 
to see the exquisitely proportioned outlines of the lost 
gateway — itself a wonder — the colonnaded approach 
the two great mosques, and the graceful kiosks all 
brought out m splendid relief by milhonB of Oriental 
chirags “ while the Taj itself— too pure to be defiled 
by one light placed vpoti it — was fllumined by the 
electno light from its four minaiB and the mosques on 
either side, — to see this os it was econ for the first time 
in our rule that Saturday night is to have witnessed a 
spectacle that the wealthiest captals of Europo could 
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not match, and a poet alone could fitly describe. On 
the sandy ndge thrown up by the Jumna, on the opposite 
side, where can still be seen the foundations of the tomb 
Shah Jehan meant to erect for himself, gorgeous fire- 
works were exhibited, reflected m the water, with a 
taste and an art the pyrotechnists of Europe have yet 
to learn. The Viceroy and Smdia, hand m hand, walked 
through the gardens and witnessed the spectacle, 

When, m 1869, John Lawrence came home, leavmg 
these as his last words m Calcutta — “ Be kmd to the 
natives”, and when, at last, he who had made and 
unmade many a Baron was himself created Baron 
Lawrence of the Punjab and of G-rately, did the veteran 
of sixty go to sleep ^ He was elected the first Chairman 
of the London School Board, and there he toiled till 
failin g eyesight forbade In his place m Parliament, 
and m correspondence m the press, he did not cease to 
warn the country agamst a course which, he beheved, 
would create insolvency and pohtical discontent in 
India and disaster on the border J ohn Lawrence was 
ever, from boyhood to old age, the true, the righteous, 
the wise Chnstian, feared by the idle and the dishonest, 
loved by all nght-hearted men , and with a strain of 
humour m his nature, which hghtened public burdens 
to h i mself and official relations to others In family 
and fnends, few were so happy as he. Ever honourmg 
God, he was honoured by God To the last day of his 
life he worked for and along with such philanthropic 
agencies as the Christian Literature Society for Tnrlm 
and the Church Missionary Society He was Chairman 
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of ita Ckanmittee on the Uganda Hisaioii m Bntiah 
JEaat Aihca aa it now la His last public effort waa 
made for the people of India during the Budget debate 
mtheHon8oofLorda,onthel9th June 1879 "I am so 
weary * were the last murmured words of the hero who 
during more than half a centurT' had done more than any 
other one man to mate our Indian Empire what it is. 

Dean Stanley who had invited the family to lay the 
honoured remaina in TVeetminater Abbey declared, as 
he Btood near the grave s mouth, that the Joshua of his 
country had fallen — “ the great Proconsul of our English 
Clmstiftn Empire ” who had saved “ the India of dive, 
of Hastings and the iDustnous statesman Bentinch, the 
mvihaation which is sanctified hy the misaionjiiy leol 
of hlortyn, of Duff and ITilson by the enlightened 
wisdom of prelates hte Heber and Cotton.” And the 
Nonconformist statesman, ITr Eorster told the people 
of the manufacturing and labouring districts that one 
of England s greatest men, throughout her hisfory fiad 
passed away ** When our children s children, and the 
men of our race all the world over m future times, shall 
read the wonderful stoiy of our rule m Indio, there Is 
no TTinn to whose career they will look back with more 
justifiable pnde than to that of Lord Lawrence. \ on 
only know of him by repute it has been my pn\'ilego to 
have bod his personal friendship for the last few years.” 

Mr R. Bosworth Smith, his biographer quotes * these 
words written in 1809 when John Lawrence said fore- 

* Zi/* Y lAvrrtntt In t»o Tt)linn« (Smltl, EUtr Co.), 

1883, toL IL ^ 539 
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well to India ‘ He is great/ said the Editor of the 
Fnend of Indm, a man who had watched his career 
carefully and had criticised some of his measures 
unsparmgly — ‘he is great m the work which he has 
done as G-ovemor-General , he is gieat in the moral 
spmt m which he has done every act, m the lofty 
principle which has guided him , m the noble private 
character which towers above that of any of his 
predecessors ’ ” Yes, it was mine to watch every step 
of his progress smce he made the Punjab what it 
became when he used it to save the whole of India 
from anarchy and barbarism. It was mine to pubhcly 
chromcle and criticise every act of John Lawrence from 
the day that he took Delhi to the tune when Anglo- 
Indians welcomed him back as Viceroy and Governor- 
General, and agam speeded him home after five years 
m the highest office a British subject can fill, next to 
the Premier’s Amd when he exchanged the cares of 
Empire for the duties of the philanthropist and the peer 
m London — coming occasionally to Edmburgh, where, 
mdeed, he discharged almost his last official act — I 
learned to know him as a man, even better than as 
one of the two greatest statesmen ever sent by our 
countiy to the East, his brother Henry bemg the 
other. 

' It is fittmg that a sketch of what John Lawrence 
did, and of what he was, should reveal somewhat 
piommently what all other contemporary biographies 
and estimates of him have strangely omitted, — his views 
upon. Ins services to, Chi’istian Missions Beside the 
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oi^gamaation of the Punjab Gkrreminaiit and the capture 
of Delhi, vre must place a third though forgotten achieve- 
ment — the Mmute of the 2l8t April 1868 in Tvhich he 
reviewed the pnaciples of onr government of India in 
the light of Christian duty It la ngnihcsant that IVcrd 
flalected hia true face and righteous bearing as the model, 
m the liunons fresco for the Baron who is represented 
as seonnng our hTiertiee at BunuTinede. But the first 
Baron Lawrence was more than that He was a Puritan 
as well aa a soldier-fltatesman, whom the fire of conflict 
and of victory had purged into the gentleness and the 
ohanty of a saint aa he approached within two ycois of 
the allotted threescore-ond ten, 

Although we remember how the younger brother 
was put in the place of the elder in Lahore, we do not 
marvel that the newly made peer lovingly choee Henry a 
anna and crest os his own On the nght stands on 
oflBcer of the famous Guide Irregulais, a PQthan of 
Peshawar , on the left is an officer of the SiUi Irregular 
Cavalry The motto of Barcm Lawrence of the Punjab 
IS ^ i2(fady aa his brothers was letter Otxt Iiu "Wo 
thinl of both as we muse m the nave of the Abbov 
where lie together Outmm Colm Campbell and Living 
stone, but no hero greater than Jolm Lawrence. 
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The Bayard op India 

When Dr Bisset was Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Estabhshed Church of Scotland, he asked the 
eleventh Earl of Dalhousie, an eldei of the Eree Church 
of Scotland, for a note of mtroduction for a friend, to 
Lord Elgm, at that time Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. " I think your strongest claim on the Indian 
Government,” wrote the Earl, who was then Secretary 
for War, “ is that you have tramed such a general and 
statesman as Outram for the pubhe seiwice, and this I 
have mentioned to Lord Elgm.” When eleven years 
of age, in 1814, James Outram had been sent to Dr 
Bisset’s school at Hdny, near Aberdeen, where, like 
the young Ohve at Drayton, but without his fierceness, 
he became famous for deeds of danng and high moral 
courage. If we except Sir Henry Duiand, who outhved 
him by a few years, J ames Outram was the last of the 
great soldier-statesmen of the East India Company, as 
John Lawrence was of its civihans He comes next 
to Henry Lawrence, and second only to him who has 
been described as probably the greatest Enghshman ever 
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sent to IndjA. It is because he showed, with these three, 
the endunog distmctioii of being a Christian under all 
and above all his earthly honours and natural virtues, 
that it is right to commend to the study of the new 
generation the biography James Otdram written, with 
a soldier s dash and a “ political s " eipenence, by Sir 
F J Goldsmii^ 

We do So all the more because the inner Christian 
life of James Outrom found veiy different modes of 
expression firom theirs. Durand was an officer of such 
culture that he knew theology, which he used to discuss 
with his friend Judson, and he made Leighton s wntmgs 
his constant companion* Henry Lawrence gave himself 
to Christ when a young heutenant, and was ever till ho 
died as ardent and open an evangelical as Charles 
Simeon hunselt John Lawrence after the Mutiny had 
anew revealed bun to hunself never hesitated to put 
Chnstmmty in the front in his most formal official 
documenta But Outram s hidden life found expression 
chiefly m truly Christian deeds to Protestant and 
Itomanist, to Christian and non Christian alike. The 
shyness of reserve, combmed with unfamihanty with 
the phraseology of religious writings never allowed Jihn 
to speak or wnte pubhely like Henry Lnwienco, whom 
nevertheless, he equalled m the good deeds that he did. 
At tho last only and when pleading for the highest 
interests of the pnvate soldier hia wife and children 
did the hero s big heart burst forth through liis formal 

« James Oxiram. i * DJopupbj Bj iUJor*0<iL Sir F J OoMifflW, 
C.R K.C.8 I Tvo TolffiBff. London I Sffllti ElJfrnadCo. 1J30. 
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]\Iinutcs, as ^\e shall sec, into counsels that n piofessional 
chtaplam might have ghen. Tlie most claiing of all 
Anglo-Indian lieiocs A\as at once tlie most cautious of 
generals and most icser\ed of Christians He acted, he 
lived, as Chnst taught, in spite of the temptations of 
the camp, and the contiadiction of meanei souls ho 
often roused his indignation Had he ^\a^cd in Pagan 
times, he i\ould ha\e had the apotheosis of Hercules, 
whom on his ph} sical side he most closely resembled 
thioughout Ins careci. Had, he cneigiscd in early 
Chnstian times, he would have come doi\ n to us as a 
greater King Arthur. As it is, under the not dissimilar 
conditions of British Indian history, fiom 1820 to 1860, 
James Outram won for himself, and that in the mouth 
of his bitteiest enemy, the title of The Bayard of India, 
which Dean Stanley adopted, and caused to be cut on 
the marble slab that covers his dust in tlie centre of 
the nave of Westmmster Abbey Geneial Goldsmid 
wiites — 

“Wo learn from the jouinals of the day that on 6th 
Kovember a jiublic dinner ivas given to Major Outram by the 
Mihtary Society at Sakhar, on the occasion of his departure 
from Smd At this, nearly one hundred officers of the 
three Presidencies were present , among tliem Sir Charles 
Napier, who, as chairman, spoke as follows — 

Ge>tlesien' — I have told you that there are to he only tv o toasts 
drunk this evening , one, that of a lady (the Queen), you have already 
responded to, the other shall be for a gentleman But before I 
proceed any further, I must tell you a story. In the fourteenth 
century there was m the French army a knight renoivned for deeds of 
gallantry in war, and wisdom in council , indeed, so deservedly 
famous was he, that by general acclamation he was called the knight 
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•aw imtr d •«• rtprodu, Th* mm* of thli kalflht, jtjq nuy •!! 
know wu ti« dhtnlltr Btyud. 0«rtl«iieii, I gtr* joa tlw 
B*ymni of Indi*, «ow potr d jcw rtpnxfu, June* Ontnin, 
of th* Bomtsy Army " 

Outiain combined in himBolf the advantages of 
English birth and Scottish training. Bom at Bntterley 
Hall m Derbyahire, in 1803 he 'was depn’ved of his 
father a famous avzl engineer two years after Hts 
mother made him 'what he became. The daughter of 
the well known James Anderson LU)., a saronf to 
whom Bord ifelville ■njia much mdebtcd in his ad 
minifltration of Scottish affairs, she continued to bo all 
her life, which was spent chiefly at Aberdeen and Edin 
bnrgh, remarkable for her high spirit, ability and 
conversatioTL Her modest takm in Edmburgh was 
frequented by the ablest men of the generation when 
dying, the ifarquess of Dalhouaie said " If I ever reach 
Edmburgh agarn my first "visit sbitii be to Afra. Ontram ” 
For her eldest son* Franoia, the widow had obtamed on 
Indian cadetship but as to James she consulted on 
Archdeacon brother in law about the Church. When 
the boy heard of it, he said to lus sister ” You see that 
window , rather than bo a parson I m out of it , and 
111 list for a common soldier I" So he too passed 
through Addiscombo into the Bombay Army where bo 
soon became aeijutant of his regiment and his namo 
began to be known all over Western India os tins most 
reckless and euccesafol tiger hunter The youth who 
would have made a bad porwn was to display on a 
Wider arena the i-irtucs of the Christian soldier and 
philanthropist This ho did as cbuHser of the shy and 
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siu.igc Blicolb , Uvmt’i of ihc Ptill \Mlck‘r Pangclns, 
conqucioi Init fneml of the Aincoi'^ of Sind , denouncci, 
to Ins own cost, of t])cc\il pohc\ of botli the Afghan 
mul Sind wars, guanhnn and i-cfoinu-i of the native 
States of Bnroda and Sataia; loader in tlie Iki-sian 
War. hero of the Almnlngli , twice Chief Coinnnsmoner 
of Oiidh, and piuiectoi of it^ harons fiom the conlisca- 
tion llneatent'd h\ Lord Canning, nnhtarji inenihei ol 
that Viceroy's Cahinct.and counsciloi of lefouns which 
ha\c c^iNcd and will ^ct hlc‘-s inoic lues in the British 
Anny in India than ha\c been sncniiccd in all its wara. 
I'oi si\t} years Jaiucb Outmin lived; for foity-thrce 
he thus toiled for the good of \ast jiopulations and of 
Ins own boldici-connti'} men heie and hereafter. 

The stor} of Outmin’s civilising the sa^age Bhccls 
forms the loniance of Chiistian plnlnntlnopy. It is 
not surjiassed by anything done by the Lawncnccs and 
Abbotts, b}’ Xicholson, Bdwardcs, and Lake, and the 
other Christian oiUceis of the Punjab school on the 
nortli-west frontier His object was the same — to con- 
ceit the most ignorant brigands, who had been the prey 
of successive ^lolminmedau i ulers, and had lied to the 
fastnesses of their malarious lulls, not only into peace- 
able subjects, but into loj’^al soldieis, and tlieir childicn 
into decent Ghnstiaus Tiie labouis of Hercules weie 
nothing to Ins — nothing to those of the British officers 
who, during the century from the days of Cleveland, 
under Wanen Hastmgs, m the Kol and Santal lulls, to 
the present time, when we are convertmg wild Afghans 
into faithful Sepoys, have earned on the God-given 
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mission of Christianity in the East. The typical hero 
of Hellas represents conquests orer only material or 
brute nature, those of Outram and his fellou^ in our own 
tune have been won over the d^radataon of man, and 
through the power of a divme sympathy which Cbnst 
was the hirst to teach. Eor like all successful man 
tamers and ChnstiamserB, Oubrum loved the dark racee. 

The Bplendidfascmabonofhifl character which drowto 
him his own countrymen till it made the rawest subaltern 
a miniature of himself revelled unchecked among tnbcs 
and races like those of TVestem and Northern India. 
True, alike m the taming of the Bheels and in the 
dispersion of the mutmeers of 1857 he was first, what 
Mountatuart Elphinstone used to call him * his sword " 
as Colonel Ovans was "his plough** to tram to ogri 
culture the wild men when reduced to obedience. But 
in the interests of the tnbcs themselves, no less than 
of the whole Empire, the sword had to do its work first 
in order that the plongfa, and the school, and the Chnich 
might have a chance nt olL And if Outram was 
resistless m his courage and strategy os a gonoral ho 
was even more powerful and successful as the adminls* 
trutor who made war only the handmaid of peace with 
nil its blessings. E%cn in the darkest hour of tho 
Afntiny when ho was seeking to roliovo Xucknow his 
pity his mercy went forth to the mutinous Sepoys ho 
cat^ for tho poorest camp-follower as particularly as 
for every white soldier on whom indmdoally in those 
days, the fate of the Empire scorned to Iiang 

It was in the ten years ending with 1838 that Out 
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ram gave lus life for the Bheels and Dangchis of Khan- 
desh, and the httle-knowm land between Goozarat and 
Eajpootana, with what lesults, military and social, the 
wars and the pi ogress of the next ten years testified 
Let the following suffice legardmg the social, mitten to 
himself by one of Ins assistants, Colonel C M. Grant, m 
1853 — “Did I once tell you that, in 1849, we ^nslted 
Dhaiangdon? I went to the Bheel lines, saw th& 
regiment on parade, with their baud playmg ‘ Love not,’ 
or some cnnhsed air, and then went to the schoolroom, 
where I saw at least fifty childien of these (!) 
Bheels busy reading and wiitmg I do not Imow when 
I have been so mterested in any thmg , and if, my dear 
Outram, the reclaimmg of these wild creatures had 
been the one sole act of youi hfe, it would have been 
sufficient to ensure you a pleasant retrospect as long as 
you live — had not youi subsequent career been one 
long act of smgleness of purpose and devotedness to 
your country, through lough disappointments and vexa- 
tions enough to have tiled the firmest resolve This 
Bheel episode must, I am sure, form one of the most 
agreeable and satisfactory retrospects of your active and 
honourable career.” 

General Goldsmid remarks m his Biography — 

“ No wonder that we hear of his memory still hngenng 
in Khandesh, shrouded by a semi-divme halo We are 
told that, a few years ago, some of his old sipahis happened 
to light upon an ugly httle image Tiacmg in it a fancied 
resemblance to their old commandant, they forthwith set it 
up and worshipped it as ‘ Outram Sahib ’ Reminiscences 
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of Elliandesh life abound xn anecdotes regarding theae 
oxploitj in which formed an effective link m the 

<shain of inflaence the young eoldier made it tho«baaine*i of 
Wo to draw around hi% Bheeli. Ho loved danpavus sport 
for its own sake, but ngbtly considered it a duty though 
It happened to be a congenial one, to follow his own 
instmets m outdaring the brave htUo hunters whose hearts 
he sought to wm. 

" In May 1826, news having been brought in that a tiger 
had been seen on the side of the hill under the Mnsalman 
temple, among some pnckly pear ihmha, Lieutenant Out- 
ram and another sportsman proceeded to the spot. Outram 
went on foot, and his companion on horseback. Searching 
through the hushes, when close on the snimalj Outram s 
fnend fired and missed, on which the tiger spning forward 
roaring seued Outram, and they rolled down the side of 
the hill together Being released from the claws of the 
feroaoui beast for a moment, Outram with great presence 
of min d drew a pistol he had with him and shot the tiger 
dead. The Bheels, on seeing that he had been injured, were 
one and all loud in their gnef and atpresnoni of regret but 
Outram quieted them with the remark, What do I care for 
the clawing of a cat I This speech was nfe among the Bbeeli 
for many yean afterwards, and may be so until this day 
In 1827 it was reported to Outram that a tiger was 
lurking ra the densely wooded ravine of Mahi Burda in 
the Saigaon jaxgaL Ho proceeded thither with Us nfle, 
on foot. \^en near the spot indicated it suddenly 
octuTTod to him that, by commanding the narrow end of 
the ravine, and placing the beaters at the other the tiger 
must make Us exit through the gorge, and he would get 
the opportunity of a close shot, bat to find on the hank a 
place from which to fire was Impossible, as the Janpa! grew 
close up to the sides, and the bottom of the rariae was not 
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Msiblo from tlio top Outram’s nmid A\ns one not to be 
bafiled b}* trifles He and some follo'wcrs climbed a tree, a 
branch of•^^hlcll o^erImnl; tho ra\inc Securely posted on 
that branch, tho Bhccls tied their ])affns (turbans) and 
waistbands together, passed a band round then com- 
mandant’s chest and under his arms, and let him dow*!! 
dangling in tho an lie now' snv clevrl}' all that 'ivas 
taking place beneath Tho tiger, dii^en down by the 
shouts of tho beaters, came within easy range of his rifle, 
and from his wonderful position he got tho desired shot and 
killed tho animal dead. Instantly draw n up into the tree 
again, ho turned round laughingly to tho Bheels, and said, 
‘You Imc suspended mo like a thief from a tree, but I 
lolled tho tiger ’ 

“In 1833, when encamped at Sirpur, tho villagers gave 
Outram information of a tiger that had been marked dowm 
in tho thorny ^oTii/aZ to tho north of tho village This part 
of the country -was plain, and there w as no hill or i'a\'ino 
near Outram started on foot, spear in hand, a follow'or 
carrjdng a rifle, and some siv others bow's and arrows The 
tiger broke ground on their approach, Outram followed 
him up on foot for tin ee miles, and eventually speared him 
to death This act, it is affirmed, has never been equalled, 
before or since, in Khandesh During ten years, from 1825 
to 1834 inclusive, ho himself and associates in the chase 
killed no fewer than 235 tigers, w'ounding 22 others, 25 
bears, wounding 14 , 12 buffaloes, wounding 5 , and killed 
also 16 panthers or leopards ” 

The highest woik of the most lenowned soldiers and 
statesmen of the British Indian Empire may often 
prove to he, it is evident, mis sionary work But Out- 
ram, moreover, resembled almost aU these mili tary 
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fldmuufltratciTfi m thia, that he appreciated the nussion 
anea, and drew to thoee of lit© epmt -©nth himael£ I 
have not found any evidence that he and Dr John 
■Wilson met, although the latter passed through the 
Bheel and the Dang districts more tlmn onoe, and utw 
foil of projects for the Chnsbanisatiou of the tribes 
which the TTmted Presbyterian and Fre© Churches of 
Scotland have smee partially earned out It is mgnlfi 
cant that when driven to seek health in Egypt, he at 
once Bought out the godly Lieder who long represented 
evangehcal Christianity at Cairo and he there began 
the study of Arabia But it was in Dr Duff that be 
found most dehghtedly a brother soldier a man of like 
fiery impetuomty and intense eelf-devotion to hia work, 
with wiTmlftT opimana on public events, and a burning 
affection for the nntivea. The first time I saw Sir 
James Outram was when he came to Calcutta to moko 
the personal acquamtance of the Marquess of Dalhousie 
who admired him^ and when he gave up a Saturday to 
a carefal inspection of the Free Church of Scotland s 
Institution. I had heard of him as brave even to mad 
ness, and was amused when, on the way to the college 
he nervously stipulated that he should not bo asked to 
make a speech. And yet ho spoke bettor than many on 
eipenenced orator whenever ho was earned away by 
one of his own subjects, especially when called on to 
eulogise a r(^;lment, or a brother officer or a pnrato 
soldier Ho and Duff hod como somewhat closely into 
contact, through the Calcutta Itevxcvs when that was 
made by the missionary the most mflacntiaJ literary 
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oigan in tlie East But it was tlie iniquity of the Sind 
Wai, and tlie necessity of turning to good account the 
"Smd blood -money,” as Outram called it, that first 
hi ought them together 

The share of Sir Chailes Napier m that “useful and 
humane piece of rascality,” as he cymcally described his 
own umighteousness m seizmg Smd, was £6000 m pnze- 
money The amount allotted to Sn James Outram, who 
had protested against the whole pohcy which he was 
not allowed to prevent, was half that sum What was 
he to do with it ? When dymg, the chief of all the 
Ameers, whom Outram had drawn to his heart, had 
entrusted his son to him as a ward, and nobly did the 
British officer discharge the unusual responsibihty To 
that ward, after consulting Duff, did he resolve to give 
the money as some atonement for the wrong But there 
were msuperable difficulties m the way of such a course, 
as Duff reported after a confidential reference to the 
Government m Calcutta. So it ended m a division of 
the money among Henry Lawrence’s Asylums for the 
children of British soldiers, the chanties m Bombay, 
and a new mission school of the Eree Church of Scot- 
land at Bansbana, on the Hoogli. Sir E J Goldsmid 
tells us that this grant, through Dr. Duff, “laid the 
foundation of an exceptionally warm mutual regard and 
esteem between these two large-hearted men, drawn 
together by human sympathies, yet outwardly walkmg 
in very different paths of life An extract from one of 
his first letters (1846) to this chivalrous soldier of the 
Gospel — whose sympathy m his righteous cause had 
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been warmlj expressed — gives a fair sample of the tone 
and substance of Outram s extensive pmute correspond 
once during these days of trmL Outnun wrote ‘‘I 
do thint that in your hands much may be done while 
advocating the cause of the Ameers or rather dis- 
approving of the course of violence and uyustice pursued 
towards them and their country to forward the interests 
of philanthropy and to deter future rulers from so 
recklessly trampling on the rights of their equals m the 
eyes of the Almighty I rejoice in the forbearing course 
which our preeent Governor General hnspureued towards 
even wanton transgressors against us (though there is 
some excuse e\’en for them afforded by our previous acts 
to others), "What a contrast to our wanton attack on 
the Ameers, and greedy appropriation of Sind I Sir IL 
Hordmge s measures will be a salutary example to future 
Gmornors-General who will I hope turn the resources 
of this vast Empire to better purpose than forming costly 
ormamentB to subjognte our noighbouis, and expend the 
resources placed at their disposal in great works calcu 
lated to ameliorate the condition of the wretched lower 
classes of our subjects and to promote the welfare of 
the interior of neglected India ore further attempts ore 
roodo to extend our dominions." Wo may add to these 
wise words, — well heeded until Lord Northbrook re- 
signed the scat of the Viceroy rather tlian dcjwirt from 
them, — that all Sir James Outnun wrote of the first 
Afghan war might be cited in condemnation of the 
second. 

Never was man more scrupulously obedient to con 
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science tlian Outiain For this lie siifleied half his hfe 
thixDiigli , foi tins his coiintiy and Christendom value 
him now. This, too, was the soiuce of that fine chival- 
rous sense of honour which marked him fiom the time 
of his attendance at Dr Bissct’s school tdl the day he 
was astonished by the applause of Fuiope for waiving 
his light as commander, and allowing Havelock the 
renown of relieving the immoital Lucknow’’ gamsoii, 
while he seived as a volunteer A^nien shut up with it 
for a time, before the final lelief, “he w’as no less 
particular in his attendance at family piayers than iii 
his daily round of tlie defences, visits to the hospitals, 
and othei mihtary duties ” In many of the able l^Imutes 
w'luch he wrote when mihtaiy member of the Govemor- 
Geneml’s Council — for he liad natuially a facile pen — 
we meet wnth personal allusions and spmtual references 
to which such documents are usually strangers He was 
much occupied with the health of the Indian Army, after 
the Mutmy campaigns — ^healtli of soul as well as body 
Here is a passage, of which Major Malan, m A Soldier's 
Ecpcncnce of God’s Love, tells us that it was handed to 
him for guidance, on hoard slup, by the Brigade-klajor 
of Calcutta, addmg, “ How I thanked God for puttmg it 
into Sir James Outram’s heart to write these mstruc- 
tions ” “ I trust,” officially wrote Oiitram, “ I shall not 

be deemed umeasonable if I express a very decided 
opmion that daily (before breakfast) the tioops should 
be assembled for the pubhc worship of God I do not 
ask for a long service ” Then foUow details 

Very precious is the paragraph of “Auld Jamie” — 
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aa hi« favounte 78th Highknders always lovingly called 
the East India Cknnpany e oommander — on the way in 
which ofBcerB should treat the women and children of 
their regimqnt. “Its not every officer sir said a 
private to one who had been land to them m the Lack 
now Eemdency " as bmigs presents to our babies and 
lifts his hat to oar wives, and calls them Ma oul She s 
gone, sir , ahe s gone bat she mmded yon to the last 
and the tune the colonel and you stopped your carnage 
to give her a hit, poor lass from the railway on that 
hot afternoon.” And after urging the formation of 
ladies Associationfl at each station something like the 
Institute which he himself created at Dum Ihun Sir 
James Outram wrote "Besides bemg the means of 
saving the immortal souls of some of our own country 
women, these associations might tend to the spread of 
the Gospel in this land prompting the licnthen to 
moderate the rancour and contempt they bear our holy 
faith ‘Whether at present wo exert ourselves in 
behalf of our soldiers wi\’e8 os becomes tliose who lealiso 
the truth of the creed they profess and feel in their 
hearts what they bo ghbly utter in their prayers each 
man must answer to his own conscience* Ifino I 
confess, refuses o comforting responsa” Then ho went 
on to " the subject of the spiritual instruction of our 
BoIdioTB and their families ” eiprcssmg a fcnimt hope 
* that the day is not far distant when each corps wiU 
have its own regimental chaplain whoso entire energies 
shall bo oxclusi\ely dcNOted to tho spiritual guidance 
and moral development of its members wltcn dally shall 
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our soldiers be invited (not compelled) to meet together 
for the pubhc worship of their God.” Do we marvel 
any longer that the general and the statesman, who did 
not hesitate to write such woids m formal Mmutes and 
Blue-books, was, of all his contemporaries, ^le most un- 
selfish, the most modest, the most jealous of the honour 
of otheis as of his own, the most lovable, and — ^next to 
Henry Lawrence — the best beloved ? His pupil. Lord 
Napier of Magdala, represented the mihtary side of his 
character, as his son. Sir Fiancis, has developed its 
Christian promise 

The East India Company, with all its faults, was the 
nurse not only of heroes but of Christians If the 
Duectors at home too generally fought against the hght, 
the men they sent out often learned to walk m the hght, 
and to hold it forth m the dark places. Outram died 
at Pan, m 1863, without a struggle His last words 
were for others — especially for the Indian Medical 
Service, for which he had long made representations in 
vam He bought a repeater, that he might not disturb 
his servant by askmg the time m the weary hours of the 
night. He ever thought of his attendants — one a gentle 
Indo-Portuguese, another a poor band-boy, who had been 
found chamed up in prison m Lucknow In death, as,m 
life, his country covered him with honours In front 
of the clubs, Eoley’s fine equestrian statue remmds 
Calcutta what he was On the Thames Embankment, 
London learns his form and face from Noble’s statue 
But Westminster Abbey is his memorial, beside Clyde, 
Pollock, Dundonald, Livmgstone, John Lawrence A 
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Bheel and a Balooch ore represented as hia monmers on 
the monument erected there by the Secretary of State 
for India, while the relief below represents the meeting 
of Clyde, Havelock, and himself at Lucknow 

Tee, the great and the good men of the Eaet India 
Company’s time have gone fast smce 1863 Durand 
and John Lawrence, Edwardes and Lake, John Wfleon 
and Alexander Dufi^ Cohn Mackemde and Donald 
MLeod, Eeynell Taylor and Henry Bomsay to men 
tion no others have passed to therr reward. There 
were giants m those days, and we are responsible for 
their hentage. 
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Io\jR or TUI, Pjopi.i- or Indu 

XoxE of its lulers wis ‘«o helo\ 0 (l b\ it-s manly laccs, 
Sikh and Mohammedan, as the tlnid Lieutcnant- 
Go\eriior of the Piiniab The people ^\elc wont to say, 
"There are two Fa i'>htas (angels) among the English, 
Donald !M‘Leod and licynell Ta 3 'lor.” His fiiend John 
I^wrence, who used to call him “ Tlie Cunctator,” 
wrote thus of him to Herbert Edw aides in 1853 
" jMorally and mtellectiiall}’ he has no supenoi in the 
Punjab, peihaps no equal. But . he is too fond of 
pohslung” As an admmistrator and judicial com- 
imssioner Ins refined cultuie, his keen sense of nght 
and wiong, and liis deteiniination to do justly, led liim 
to delay liis decisions, to the even greater hurt of the 
pubhc service and the interests involved Tliat was 
the one fault of Ins spotless career 

Donald Eriell M'Leod, of the M'Leods of Assynt 
held by charter from David II , son of Eobert the Bruce, 
was bom at Calcutta of a Huguenot mother when lus 
father was adding lustre to the Bengal Engmeers 
"When four years old, he was sent with his sister and 
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elder brother to the fimulj home at Qeanies, and them 
trained by "Aunt Eitty" who ettmved hum In 
October 1819 he became an Edinburgh High School 
boy under Samuel Lmdeay and aflartTurda at Putney 
he had Durand, Henry Carre Tuoker and Lord Canning 
aa hiB BchoolfellowB. At Hadeybury he waa senior to 
John Lawrenca The year 1828 eaw him back in 
Calcutta, a lad of eighteen- There he carried on those 
studies in Sanskrit as well as the Vernaculars which 
brought him mto mtelleotual sympathy with the people 
whom he was to rule of every class. The Bpmtual side 
of hiB unceoBing devotion to their weliare was soon to 
foUow changing all his life and filling it with the purest 
happiness. 

TTih first appomtment was as assistant magistrate at 
Mon gh yr on the Ganges, an upper district of BeugoL 
There he found a great preacher of the Scots school 
trained at Edinburgh the Pev Andrew Leslio Baptist 
missionary The man who influenced Henry Havelock 
produced on impression on Donald M Leod thus described 
m a letter dated 9th March 1831 — 

“For about the hut lii mouthi — that if, unco I com 
meucod attendance at your chapel — I have felt n change to 
have been effected in my fplrit, towardi which I hare been 
gradually incUmng for the hut three years — that is, since 
my leaving Enghmd. Thii change I have for a long time 
had a strange convicUon muit at tome time take place in 
my nature, os I felt it to be necctsary to complete the being 
that God intended mo to bo. Of thli unaccountable feeling 
I can tell you no more than its cxutcnce and I hare, In 
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consequence, often thanlced tlio Almighty that Ho formed 
me •vnth weaknesses greater than the most of mankind, 
which forcibly led me to an unbounded reliance on Him, 
and led me to suppose that Ho had intended mo to bo a 
vessel formed to honour 

“My reasons for feebng this change to have passed over 
me are these the whole tenor of my tastes and inclinations 
IS changed Attendance at church, which I formerly dis- 
liked, and never performed but as a duty, has become to 
me a pleasure, the anticipation of uhicli presents itself to 
me duiing the whole week My wish to partake of the 
Sacrament is also of this nature , but, of course, in every 
way more forcible I have attained a confidence and tran- 
quilhty m regard to my worldly duties, from which the 
weaknesses of my character formerly debarred me , and I 
have now been freed from despondency and gloominess of 
spints, to which for the five previous years I was continually 
a martyr 

“P (S' — ^In reading my letter, I think it may convey the 
idea of self-importance I will only add, in the words of 
Pascal, that rebgion has ‘abased me infimtely more than un- 
assisted reason, yet without producing despair , and exalted 
me infimtely more than pnde, yet without puffing up ’ ” 

Though hitherto a Presbyterian, he determined to he 
again baptized, bnt beyond that he never ceased to be 
most catholic m bis views and actions, supportmg most 
evangelical missionary movements m India, especially 
that of Alexandei Huff The root of all his future life, 
official and private, for forty-one years, is seen in this 
letter to a fiiend, written at the same time — 

“I wish you to know my opinion, that I see no presumption 
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in feeling a certainty of going to beovea The Bible m all 
parte aboitndB with declarabon* that they who love God 
and place their whole truit m Hinrt ibill have no cauae to 
fear Yon wonld emfle at the pereon who fhonld tell yon 
you did not love your best fnend and why ihonid a 
Christian be more ignorant of the atate of hu feelingi 
towardi God t Be assured that this conviction which 
I have stated can nerer mate me anchantahle in act. 
However false and unkind you may deem the sentfanent, 
Christians have m iH ages been eager m uigmg the neceaity 
of regeneration. Our Saviour repeated it three tunes to 
Nlcodemns almost in a hreoth, ‘Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, ye most be bom again It is only to be 
lamented that in mging this, much — very much — of in 
discretioii, and not a httle of impropnety, has been used. 
Pray remember however, that no confidence Is placed in 
the merits of onr own actions the conviction arises solely 
from having placed entire trust m onr Saviour, though this 
tmit cannot truly oust unaccompanied by propriety of 
conduct. I cannot allow tfiat imagination has the slightest 
part in the master ft rests fn the heart sold) bcithcr 
mn I perceive how it tends to ambition. As regards my 
own particular change — u yon say you more than doubt 
that any has token place — I wonld soy o few words- 
Prayer which you recommend to mo, and whi^h was 
formerly on irksome duty seldom performed, has now 
become, I may say almost the only pure pleasnre I enjey 
I resort to it in the morning not onl) as the most dcUghtfol, 
but as the most necessary act of the day , for without It 
I should have no peace, no power , and during the remainder 
of the day whate\er of diJBEcalty or of annoyance presents 
itself, my mind flies up to its Creator and is at rcst—foUy 
convincing mo of the truth of that communion of salnU' 
which the Apostles, and the Church of England after them 
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require us to believe, and ivhich it yet appears that few do 
believe The result of this is that I am never haiassed for 
any length of time by anticipations of evil, nor fear of 
consequences, and am able (which formerly I was not) to 
obey the direction of our SaAuour, ‘Not to fear what man 
can do unto me ’ My aspect now is consequently always 
more or less cheerful, which is certainly a visible change ” 

Sent by Lord William Bentmck to Jabalpoor to 
assist Sleeman m putting down the fraternity of Thug 
stranglers, and afterwaids to Seoni, he explored the 
glonous highlands of the Satpoora range, and soon came 
to know then simple and im tutored Gonds He at once 
resolved to oigamse a Christian mission among them, 
lake Carey and Heber, not long before, he saw m the 
evangelisation of the casteless abongmes of India the 
means of securmg centres round which the weakei 
Hmdu proselytes, who have to sacrifice so much, might 
gather, as the foundations of the one Church m India 
are bemg laid. After three years at Seom he was sent 
to Saugor, and m the mterval visited Calcutta to mterest 
the rehgious world there m his project, to carry out 
which he had refused a higher appomtment elsewhere 
Such words as these, written m 1838 by a young man 
still under thirty, mark the pohcy which, twenty years 
after, was to save our Indian Empire through the 
Punjab 

“ Insulated as we are among Native States, it is surely the 
more mcumbent on us to kmdle that spark which may shme 
forth as ‘ a hght to hghten the Gentiles ’ Besides the 
mteresting fact that in the heart of these territories we 
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poe»^ a nmneroiu hill population, 'nrho (not holng Hindu*, 
but ■wild idolaton), from their freedom from prejudice and 
the trammola of n crafty prieethood, appear, in common 
arith ■imilar aboriginal tribe* icatterod all over the continent 
of India, to offer a* an opportunity too long orerlooked, of 
planting the germ* of India b evangohaation with (nnder 
God) the most cheering prospect of tnccos*. 

I am m hopes that I hare in some degree Bucceeded, 
having ahnoit got a promiie that two or mote German 
nuiaionarie* *ent out by the Basel Society and whom the 
Ea**jana have compelled to quit Thbrix, will be *cnt hero 
after the ram*. And aamredly a greater blemng, humanly 
speaking, could not be conferred on thi* region. For to 
give you an idea of the darkneis which univeraaHy preTail*, 
I may mention that at my Ia>t station of Seoni, where 
there were only three EnropeanB beaide* myself, I found 
that the native* were ignorant erven that there la one day 
m the week which we are enjoined to hallow 

When I look back upon our career in thl* country and 
on our preaent irreligioua atate, I caimot believe that our 
deed* can be viewed othorwiio at the throne of God than 
os deaerring of Almighty vengeance. Never hat a nation 
been lo singnlarly marahalled on by the finger of God 
HimwaTf, yet I doubt whether there ha* e^xr been one »o 
utterly unmindful of the source whence it* blessing* flow 
I often feel an awful hesitation in contemplating the purpose 
of our being sent hero — whether wo are destined to prove 
& blettmg to thi* people, or to cotammm&tQ ocr own ihame, 
to confer on them the treaiure* of the Gospel, or to exhibit 
to them the awful fate of those who make a mock at the 
longaufienng of the Almighty The nation* wo have come 
to ^e over, m apite of their idolatroa* darknets, acknowledge 
no truth more aniroraally and habitoalljr than that we are 
in all things at the immediate dUposal of the Almighty 
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And they possess also the s,ilutar 3 ' belief that the welfare of 
nations depends more on the ^ ii tuo than the ability of their 
nilers ” 

At Jabnlpooi, knowing the Kols as well as the Gonds, 
Donald j\rLeod fiii ther de\ eloped Ins view s in the Cal- 
cutta C]in‘ilian Ohscricr (1840) The }eai aftei the 
famous Gossner of Berlin sent him a missionary band of 
five evangelists, aitisans, and agncultuiists, with an 
apothecar 3 % These he settled under Loescli, an ex- 
perienced Basel missionaiy, at Kai-anjia, sixteen miles 
west of Amarkantak Hill, now* in the State of Bew^a, 
a centre of Gond reverence and Hindu pilgi image 
Cholera leduced their numbers, and the sumvois joined 
the mission of Stephen Hislop at Hagpoor Thence and 
fiom Jabalpoor the Fiee Church of Scotland and the 
Church Missionary Society, besides Swredisli evangelists, 
are realising more than even M'Leod daied to anticipate 
Besides supporting Ins own Gond jMission, as we may 
call it, and the samtly Ziemann, whom I knew well, 
at Ghazipoor, Donald M'Leod’s example had a most 
pemuasive power ovei his native subordinates and 
friends At the Liverpool Missionary Confeience m 
1860 the Rev Behan Lai Smgli told how, when a 
Rajpoot clerk, M'Leod sent Imn and his brother to he 
educated by Dr Duff m Calcutta The father also was 
influenced, his last objection to leaving caste bemg this, 
that the morahty of the Bible was too lugh for a man 
to follow “We all made up our min ds to embrace 
Chnstiamty. The pious example of Mi M'Leod, his 
mtegnty, his honesty, his dismterestedness, his active 
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benevolence, made me think that Christianity this 
something living — that there tvos a Uimg povrer m 
Christ Here is a man m the receipt of 2000 or 3000 
rupees a month ho spends httlo on himself and gii*e3 
away the surplus of his money for education the 
temporal and spintuol iveliore of my countrymem 
This ivas the turning point of my rehgious history and 
led to my conversion.'’ Another native gentleman 
observed “If all Christians wore like Sir Donald 
M Leod there would be no Hindus or Mohammedans. 
■\\Tien about the same time the Maharaja of Kapur 
thola resolved to impart Christian truth to his subjects 
Donald MLcod said in the Puryab Missionary Con 
ferenco, “ I hai e watched his progress with crcecding 
Interest WTien ho visited mo with his brother at 
Dhnrmsala they refused to march on Sunday or to make 
oflbnngs at the Hindu shrines c\ en then he desired to 
attend divine service. He lias sot up an altar of family 
devotion m hia own household nt wliich I and others 
Irnve been privileged to kneel with him." * 

Donald Leeds administrative nse was rapid. 
The young W ntcr who came to India in the good 
old dajTi when a joiumoy thither was a matter of six 
months arrived so long ago as the year 1823 when the 
memory of Jonathan Duncan and Ins settlements Imd 
not been ov-erlald by that ruvavnl of the system of 
Akhor which \m5 so minutely wronght out by Kohort 

* IIU dwwaJjLBt, Priuw lUrBin Sbph Ahlaulkt C.LE. In 
long Wn— with liU wlf» « n lw lo nir j • d»Bgliit«— t eoailitrat m«n 
ter of Ih# Punjib Nttir* CbrlitUa c«inmtttiUjr 
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M. Bird and James Thomason He came wlien the roar 
of Loid Lake’s artillery was a sound still remembered 
by milhons — when tlie Eoi Baindant still held his mock 
couit m Delhi, and still had power to commit with a 
smooth face and secure mmd ciuelties which caused the 
sun of his dynasty to go down in a sea of blood and 
horror m 1857 — ^when the British officer still clung to 
his silver stick-m-waitmg as a necessaiy emblem of 
donmuon, and still held it dignified to stalk m the 
midst of a heid of parasitical hirelmgs — when Suttee 
wasrampant — ^when Simla was not — whenEunjeet Singh 
was yet consolidating his power — when the wages of a 
day labourer were five shillings a month — when the 
native army was officered by those who knew and 
personally loved their men — when Chnstiamty was 
among Christians almost a reproach, and the missionaiy 
was feared by his countrymen — ^when the race of mixed 
blood was spnngmg up through the unhallowed associa- 
tions that distance from England mduced — when no 
furlough was of any use unless it was for three years — 
when the English mail was earned by any chance ship, 
and one might not amve for six or eight weeks after 
the last — when there was no telegraph or railway m 
England much less m India To men like Sir Donald 
who could recall this past, it must have been matter of 
pnde that they had been instrumental m brmgmg 
about the changes which we now sen 

His kindliness of disposition and success m con- 
trolling the uncivilised and isolated bemgs in the wild 
and almost unknown district of Jabalpoor, marked him 

K 
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out in time as a fit person for the highlj’ important 
charge of the district and city of Benares then almost 
a metropolis. Successful and Mgoroua ndmmistration 
there again recommended him to Lord Dalhouaie as tho 
mfln to mlo the newly-conqnered Jalandhar Boalx 
Thither ho ivcnt as Commissioner m 1849 when John 
lawronce his old fnend and contemporary was called 
to taho his seat at tho Board of Administration then 
newly formed at Inhora Hero the elements from 
which order was to bo educed wore chaotic. It is true 
that John Lawrence had ruled tho land for throe years, 
but that had been m a rough-ond ready way onccti\*o 
enough yet scarcely ciidhscd. It was II Lcod s duty to 
mtroduce law and order to suppress \nth a strong 
band tho violent crimes to which tho disbandment of 
tho Khalsa army gai-o nso , to settle the terms on which 
tho native aristocracy were to retain their rovonuo-freo 
grants — especially those troublesome tenures which tho 
SDkh Government had freely given on condition of feudal 
service. In all these and other intricate and delicate 
afiairs of Stato be was seconded by tlirco ablo district 
officers Herbert Ed wardcs* at Jalandhar Robert Coat at 

* Eilwanln thia irn>t» of him i — 

*• W* iIoH U UipHlirTiiDtlCT ti* roof ofMr >1 LeoJ. IIitiAnrosad 
nt«U*nt chArmetrr — om vbOM wboU llf< U on« •rm cmrw of rfutj’ to 
Oot »ad mia. ud BiioJ tail hmt do »ot appumtlr ronUln on* 

•flfldi or freUa^ lU U bf lutm wiUi «1 once tli« belt 

of InUtltct to'l tb* klodrit of dinxoltiotii «•! an Mtutry of rtndj- 
rUmolitfil by tba dniro to Iw oirriit L». airra tba a ranjTi of knotrfcdjr* 
on n mb #cti Warlnf eo lb* * fltir* of tL« of lodU. aoch ai 1 do 

B'i< know that J trer mw ) )rt frw p«opla bear of him | axid to 

tb* wotH lb* ri]T^ bU jmtla dirtm of foodond U altojHlirr 
drowo^i— tnt tl fntlliMn nrmibtle* j ao't wbrn 1 coint to cooapart toy 
«ws bra Itoj £»n*t »lib lit *«lttded nKfolatu of tbls good tun. I quit* 
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Hosluarpoor, and E 0 Bayley at Kangra. They could 
all say of him, “ Nil desperandum Teucro duee, et auspice 
Teucro” In the four years which elapsed before he 
was called to succeed George Edmonstone, as Emancial 
Commissioner for the Punjab, his name had become a 
household word to gentle and simple throughout his 
fair domain. Whenever it was known that he was to 
pass by that way, the road was thronged with those 
whom has mild but fiim rule had blessed and defended, 
longing to see but his face This was perhaps the most 
useful part of Sir Donald MDeod’s hfe. Promoted to 
the highei rank of Emancial Commissioner, the cast of 
his mind, which was to fetter itself unnecessarily with 
details, began to exercise a detrimental effect on his 
work Had he been raised at this time, or even 
later, to a seat m the Government of India, the pio- 
vmcial character of his tinnung would have been cor- 
rected A ruler should have a genius rather synthetical 
than analytical Able to analyse, he should be habitu- 
ally versed m synthesis, should place side by side the 
circumstances of various races, climes, and orders of 
mind, should compare and collate, and surveymg his 
charge from a high standpomt should not descend to 
the toil of minute inquiry This, Sir Eobert Mont- 
gomery, with mtellectual abilities below Sir Donald’s, 
did. The State was ofttimes deprived of his wise 
advice and calm judgment on matters of grave import, 
while he was busied over figured statements of revenue 

elrnnk with shame, and positively rejoice that there will he a hght in which 
the true value of things will stand revealed ** 
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and eipenditnro which ahonld have been drawn np bj 
otheiB. 

'WTnle holding this appointment, there came on Sir 
Donald the Mutiny Of aH the brave spirits who rose 
to the wave none rode it more gallantly than he. 
Oppressed by serions £11 health and more crushing 
private gnef hia mmd was the calmest, hia judgment 
the coolest of all at Inhore. No important strategical 
or pohbcal measure was discussed or resolved on at 
those anxious early morning meothigs under his portico 
but was indebted to his sagadty and supported by hia 
moral force; Of all Sir John Xawrences counsallors 
he was the most trusty and most abundantly used, 
and well earned was the CLB. which he received. In 
1859-60 a short visit to England reertuted his much 
broken health. In 1865 he succeeded bis very dear 
fnend and relative Sir Eobert Montgomery as Lien 
tenon t-Qovernor of the Pni^ab and was shortly after 
decorated as K.O.SX 

Ho entered on the high oflice in the spirit of this 
letter dated 2lBt January 1865 — 

” Truly when I loot back on the put and the present, 
how can I but feel amared, and, I may add, penetrated with 
conflicting feehngi, in which humiliation b«ir» a lajge part, 
that one io full of wcatncaci and failings should havo been 
cloTatcd to rich a port^the port in which the rtrong and 
TigoTOtM Sir Ilemy and Sir John Lawrence won their fint 
renown— the pojt which Sir Robert ilontgoraery has graced 
during the past six years by virtues rarely combined In one 
IndiridttsI, and which has been filled by all of these with 
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an ability, energy, and success whicb render the task of 
their successor doubly onerous and responsible? In my 
consciousness of ■V7eakness, and the prayers of many good 
men, hes my only strength, and 'weU do I know, deeply 
do I feel, that if I should ever cease to look above for 
gmdance and for strength, I must fail God grant that it 
may never be so I have felt much more solemnised than 
gratified by the position in which I find myself But one 
source of unmixed gratification has been the hearty manner 
in which my accession to the post of Lieutenant-Governor 
has been hailed by a host of kmd fnends throughout the 
Provmce, European and native The nonunation has been 
made, I doubt not, in a prayerful spirit by Lord Lawrence, 
who IS a God-feanng man It has been accepted, I trust, 
in the same spmt , and I will not allow myself to doubt 
that it has been brought about in the decrees of an all-wise 
Ruler, for the welfare of this very interesting Province ” 

Eive years of peace and prosperity followed, even on 
the Afghan and Baloochistan frontiers so often tur- 
bulent The Ameer, Shere Ah, visited Lord Mayo at 
Umballa, where I witnessed the Lieutenant-Governor’s' 
pohtical tact and personal influence for the best ends. He 
promoted agricultural impiovements and public works 
at a time when each Provmce was not, as now, allowed 
to manage its own financial resources He anticipated 
Lord Ripon’s extension of mumcipal self-government, 
but after a far wiser and more permanent fashion. He 
sought to train the masses to what he well described 
as “habits of vigorous thought and self-reliance,” and 
to unbue them with the enhghtened views of the West 
To educational reform and extension he lent all his 
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influence for thia end. In 1855 the Court of BireotorB 
bad specially thanlced him, with others, for the pro- 
motion of pnbhc instruction, anticipating from their 
efforts that the Punjab will present to the world a 
signal eioinplo of the benefits which the Bntiah mle 
confers upon the natives of India.” To him first of oil 
and then to Sir Charles Aitchison, wo owe tho recogni 
tion of the principle for which the Scrumpore mission 
anes and Brian Hodgson fought m vam till the Punjab 
Umversity was created by legislative charter — the 
\ recogmtion, side by side with English education (other 
Vise imitativo chiefly m its effects), of tho vernacular 
aM languages, or education of a national char 

ttctW and Oriental tone. AUko m the Senate of the 
^rauta Umversity and in the Fntnd of India was 
^^^lund pohey advocated, and it tnumphod in tho 
at lost Apart from lU educational sonndness, 
tenant pressed the rcfoim os likely to conciliate 
dccoratev^ (jinxes of natives Mohammedan and Hmdu 

He enl English system tends to alienate 

letter datet^ 


tnusually nuccrc regrets of natlxxs of every 
howean/b^Vb?^'^” ^ 


conflicting Durand) at a 

onn to full of wSir Donald M Lcod left India. Ho 


derated to iuth & jk tho people. For eighteen months 
rigoroo* Sir Ileniy ajtn to work for them, and for tho 
rmown— tho po.t whlct, ^ the burden of his pubUc 
daring tho paU fix yean 
indindoal, and which ha , , 

he day intrath,if— ^Vhatdlr« 
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tion IS the intellectual development of India to take ? It 
is one vre cannot evade, and, seeing what an important 
and responsible charge devolves upon England m respect to 
her dependency of India, it is most incumbent on all our 
countrymen, hut especially on all Christ’s followers, to lend 
every assistance in their power towards guiding this develop- 
ment into healthy channels The English in India, how- 
ever, are hut a handful They can do comparatively little 
themselves, and it is to this great country, with all her 
wealth, knowledge, learning, and appliances, that India 
must look for adequate aid I venture to hope that a large 
increase may he made in the amount of contnhutions to 
missionary work in that vast country 

“ I must add, at the same time, my hehef that if we have 
any regard to the security of our domimon m India, it is 
indispensable that we do our utmost to make it a Chnstian 
country We are raising up a large number of highly 
intellectual youths, and if these youths are not imbued 
with Christianity, they will prove, I beheve, to be the most 
dangerous part of the population They see our news- 
papers , they travel about on our railways , they communi- 
cate freely with aU classes, and they know weU what is 
gomg on throughout the world We cannot check this 
progress, and if we allow them to remain (as they are 
rapidly becoming) an infidel class, they wdl be more hkely 
than any other to excite mischief For this reason the 
prayers and exertions of a Christian people are required to 
press on the Grovemment the necessity of doing everything 
a Government legitimately can do to piomote the progress 
of Chnstiamty and a sound morality throughout India, 
whether they can take a direct part in spreading the former 
or not Above aU, they should be urged to send out 
Christian rulers — men who are faithful, and are not ashamed 
of the Gospel ” 



IM SIR DOKALD MOJEOD 

Boimld il Leod died w bo bod bvod. On the 28th 
November 1872, ^rben attomptmg to enter n train on 
bin way to advocate the cause of the Chnstmn Literature 
Society for India, ho was so severely crushed that ho 
died four hours after ‘When his mangled body was 
lai d in tho accident ward of St. George a Hospital, his 
last words were ns he repented after a friend the cry — 
“ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly ” — * I shall then be 
free from sm and sorrow and for over with tho Lord. 
Praised be His holy name for over and ever” 

Soon after his fnend Major General Lake CIS L 
sent mo a copy of the Uccord of Au Forty-txco Tear* 
Service tn India ^ with this remark “My object is 
mainly to bnng into prominence his earnest loving 
Chnstian spirit, bis unceasing efforts to ameliorato tho 
condition of the people of India, and his devotion to 
public duties. In all these he may bo held np ns a 
model for the rising generation of civilians who for 
good or evil, must greatly mfluonco tho future destinies 
of India.*’ Now what was it that Donald il Lcod did 
for India! He was alxno nil things a lo\-Br of the 
people and one who made all natives love him and 
respect Bntish rule for his sake. To him India owes 
the onglnatmg ns well ns tho most perfect applying of 
these three great principles — tho duty of cnnng for tho 
aboriginal and non Aryan peoples tho justico of tho 
grant ln*<ud system of pubho instruction leading to 
independent effort tho gradual training of tho people to 
social reform and moral self-government 

* Trtet Sodtty toalon lJ7t, 
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He was the purest of that hnUiant and successful, 
because high- principled, Punjab School, which the 
Marquess of Dalhousie called into existence, which 
Henry Lawrence inspired and John Lawrence consoh- 
dated His gentle spirit and sympathetic intellect 
Imhed it on to the princes and the people of the greatest 
Province of our Indian Empire 
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SIR HENRY MARION DURAND KOSJ, OR, 
1812-1871 

The Soldicr-Siatesmu 

Sm Hekrt DuntND may be considered the Inst of that 
long roll of soldier-stateamen who first won and then 
governed Indm for England under the East India Com 
pony It IS difficnlt to say whether he was greater as 
a military officer and organiser as H writer of no little 
smentifio ability and hterary power or as a avil ruler 
concerned with thoee political and economic qnestions 
on the right settlement of which the happiness of 
millions of onr fellow-eubjects in the East depends. 
He was always known thronghont India as an officer 
of surpassing ability whose counsel was superior to 
that of all others, if it could bo obtained, whoso 
character was brave from its resolute mdcpendence 
and fearless from its marked upngbtness, but who 
had suffered injustice on account of that very nght 
cousness and ever seemed to bo battling ogoinst dis- 
appointment and sorrow "Wrong doers feared him 
intriguers tned to escape him and solf-scekcrs shnimcd 
his withering scorn. In the last ten years of his life he 
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■WAS, by common consent, tlic foiemost mnn in India, 
as an influence for good alike to Ins colleagues in tlie 
Government, to the anuy, and to tlie people 

Public life in India, \ntli its secret despatches 
and minutes, docs not aflbid the same matenals for 
leaiTiing of vhat stuff a Governor-Gcnei'ars nd\nscrs 
aie made ns the parluimenlai^* and platform discus- 
sions of a constitutional count! v like Gicat Bntain. 

V 

But a strong mnn cannot be hidden in India His 
woik declaics him soonci or latei, while the foimnl 
convei-sations in the Lcgislatnc Council, vhich aie 
reported, give frequent glimpses of the capacity of the 
executive menibeis i\Ioieo\er, in what has been 
called the “club" of ^Vnglo-Indians, who know each 
other, and gauge the abdity of thch piominent men 
with considerable nccuiacy, scanning appomtments and 
motives in a w ay impossible on the broader platform 
of Enghsh pohtical life, c^ erj” Ingh official finds in tune 
his just position m pubhc opinion All thiough the 
four administrations of Lord Canmng, Lord Elgm, Lord 
Lawrence, and Lord klayo, it thus came about that 
Colonel Durand, as he was generally known, was felt 
to be a power for good, valuable at all times, but 
supremely so should any crisis occur, whether pohtical 
or military Wlien he was appomted Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Pimjab by Lord Mayo our whole 
Eastern Empire rejoiced, Hatives as well as Europeans 
When, after a few months, a terrible accident suddenly 
laid the strong man low on the 1st day of 1871, aU 
India mourned 
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My mtunate acquaintance with Sir Henry Durand 
covered these ten yearB. There is no great Indian 
question that wo have not frequently discussed, and 
the memory of these valued conversations, especially 
during the leisure of eome months at Simla in 1860 
will ever abide. There are few such questions regard 
mg which he did not correspond with me at other 
times, or his Minutes upon which — published by his 
son twelve yeani after his death — he did not permit 
me to read. As the last great example since his friend 
Sir Henry Lawrence of the grand old Indian school of 
Metcalfe and Malcolm and especially as the only 
instance of one of that school mbmately connected 
with almost every detail of the Queen s as distinguished 
from the Company s government of India, the life 
and the opmions of Sir Henry Dnrand are of per 
manent valua In 1857 61 wo entered on a new era 
of government m the East, and it is important that tiie 
life of the statesman who has most completely bridged 
the passage from the old to the now shonld ho held up 
at once as a guide and a mirror to those who follow 
We are forgetting the principles by which the Com 
pauy B men gamed the affection of the people so for os 
to secure their co-operation in raising them to a higher 
level, and it is doubtful if we are substituting for these 
prmciples methods of proceduro equally satisfactory 
The opinions of an accomplished Anglo-Indian UunLcr 
end administrator Iflco Sir Henry Durand ought to bo 
placed in the hands of every young Englishman who 
gira the best part of his life to Indio, In whate\*cr 
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capacity, that lie may diiect Ins zeal and icgulate his 
action by the iipe expeiience of a man all of whose 
policy, from Kabul m 1838 to Calcutta in 1870, events 
have so stiikingly justified. 

I know that it was Sir Hcniy Duiand’s intention to 
write an autobiography, had he been spared to enjoy the 
case of retirement after foity-five yeai's’ semce That 
duty, with all his papei's, was bequeathed to his second 
son, when a member of the Bengal Civil Service Sir 
Heniy Jlortimer Durand, K.C I.E , now British ^Iin- 
ister at Teheran, has well discharged the sacred trust 
He published^ The Fust Afghan War and its Gaiiscs, 
written by Cap tarn Durand, Bengal Engmeers, and left 
incomplete in 3\IS That volume is the only accurate 
history of the daik event, and is the necessary correc- 
tive of Kaye’s romantic nan-ative After some years’ 
experience of administrative work m a distmgmshed 
position m India, Sir l\Iortmier pubhshed * his father’s 
Infc, with his Essays and iMmutes The Memoir and 
opinions form the most valuable manual of state-craft 
for the administrators and soldiers of India which has 
appeared since Sir J ohn Malcolm’s Memoir of Ccnii al 
India m 1824, with its golden, but now unhappily 
forgotten, “ Instructions to Assistants and Officers ” 
Bom on the 6th of November 1812, son of a cavalry 
officer distmgmshed m the wars with Napoleon, Henry 
Marion Durand was first educated at Putney, where 
Lord Canning and his predecessor m the Punjab, Sir 


^ London Longmans, Green, and Co , 1879 
2 London W H Allen and Co , 1883, in two volumes 
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Donald M Leod, ivere his echoolfellown. He was then 
Bent to Addiflcombe, preferring to Hafleybiny and the 
Oivil Service the soldiers career There, aa he once 
amused hia grave coUeaguea m council by recalling the 
fact he had for a fellow student Lord Naper of 
Magdala, who commanded the corps of gentleman 
cadets to which he belonged, and who on one occasion 
severely poniahed him. When litUa more than sixteen 
he passed his examination for the Bengal Engmeers 
and embarked for India in the Lady SoUand, Amid 
the vnned passengers proceeding by the Cape m those 
days, he and the young Scots miasionaTy Alexander 
Doff soon found out each other and began a warm 
fnendflbip which was broken only by death. Dr Duff 
tells how the young cadet was marked out from hia 
fellows by certain grave and studious habits, which 
ripened mto an eamestnoss of disposition that nei'cr 
proved incompatiblo with the pleasant joLe or tho 
merry laugh. The long five months voyage of these 
days was devoted by both to a study of the country to 
which they had consecrated their lues. Had tho 
tedium been felt, it would have been rudely broken 
by shipwreck on Dassan Island. Obtaining another 
%‘C3sel at the Cape tho party came on destitute of 
books papers and baggage, loung Durand and Dr 
Duff landed at Calcutta In tho heat of May 1830 — that 
year from which we date so mucli that is now remark 
able and aU that will probably prove abiding in tlio 
social and intellectual progress of Bengal “When the 
former took up tho quarters to which ho had been 
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iiiMt-ed ill the Bishop't. palace, he uns fain lo clotlie 
himself in cpi'^copal gunuents until a new outfit could 
be procuixid. It is charactenstic of Dumnd that to 
the Inst he c\ci looked on the iiii'^sionnry's caieer ns 
fur nobler than his own ‘NVhen congratulated on the 
tardy lionour of Lieutennnt-Goveinoi of the Punjab, he 
pronounced his life a Hash m the pan compared with 
that of Di. IDufl'. Lieutenant Duiand joined Ins 
station up-countrj in the company of the short-lived 
Bishop Turner and of the beltoi -known Bishop Come, 
who was then nichdcacon 

As an engincei ofliccr his iirat work w'as to complete 
the dep5t for invalid soldiers m the nimnlaynii sani- 
tanum of Landour. He was also called to leport on 
other sites for military hill settlements, and it is an 
instance of the sound judgment and foiesight foi wdiicli 
he was always so lemarkable, that one winch he le- 
commeuded, Clmkrata, was adopted foity yeais aftei 
His woik done there, he w'as set to canals, and then it 
was that he was tin own mto mtnnate mtercoui'se mth 
those three distmguished members of the corps of Bengal 
Engmeers, Sir Proby Cautlej’’, Lord Haxncr of Magdala, 
and Sir W. Baker. The Jumna, where it issues fiom the 
lulls, was to supply the water, and this rendered necessary 
a careful geological exammation of the whole lower and 
outer ranges of the Himalayas thence to the Sutlej 
The young lieutenant found himself on familiar scientific 
ground, for he had supplemented his early readmg by a 
careful study of the then nsmg science of Geology. 
Dr. Falconei, too, was puraumg in these veiy regions 
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thoee investigations ■which resulted in the detemunation 
of the age of the Sewalik hmn. Xaecutonant Durand 
revelled in their nch foaail remains -which first led to 
the diBCUssione on Ihe antiquitj of the human race 
that long since reached a point beyond which his 
cautious spint refused to ga He wrote several pahe- 
outological papers in 1835 -which are to bo found in 
the Bengal Anaixe Socxd^t Journcd Coming farther 
south, his survey of the country around Delhi brought 
him mto personal contact with Lord Auckland and hu 
socretanes,ThomaaonaiidOolvin who afterwards became 
Lientenant-QovemoTB of the North 'W’estem Provinces. 
Then it was that he obtained that economic and prac- 
tical knowledge of the land and the people which he 
used -with good effect m subsequent controversies, -when 
he was a member of the Govemor-Gknenils Conncfl. 
So thoroughly like Sir Henry La-wrence in somewhat 
Hlmilftr arcumstances, does he seem to ha-ve mastered 
the land question, always the greatest in India smce 
the Pennonont Settlement of 1703 in Bengal, that this 
almost beardless soldier was asked to become Secretary 
to the Agra Board of Kevenue. But the news of an 
advance mto Afghanistan summoned him, likn so many 
rifling officers to the front Having prepared the 
engmeer park in Delhi for the campaign, he found 
himself in orders as topographical surveyoT to the 
Army of the Indus. 

Durand s name first became known to India by that 
exploit of his which opened the Kabul gate of Ghoxnl 
to the besieging force. Since his death there has been 
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some discussion ns to the paib ivliicli lie took — ^\llethel 
he acted independently oi under oiders "We may 
content oui'sches with the eidogy of Loid Napier, 
who, at the dinnei gi\on to Sir Hem y Durand by his 
brother ofticcrs at Simla in 1870, declared that it was 
he who, wdien the powder had been laid down at the 
Kabul gate of the city under a strong fire, and w'hen 
failure was announced, " with a keener observation saw* 
that no failuic had t-aken jilace, and aiTcsted the bugle 
which would have sounded a letreat.” On this occa- 
sion Durand scraped the hose with his nails, when he 
found that the powder would not at once ignite The 
feaileisncss and promptitude of resource shown on that 
occasion maiked aU his career. When Kabul was 
leached, he, as engineer to Shah Shooja’s force, saw at 
once that, unless om' troops were securely lodged m a 
defensible and sheltered place, disaster would be the 
result. He frequently urged the envoy, Sir WiUiam 
;Macuaghten, to allow him to fortify the citadel knowui 
as the Bala Hissar But the barracks that he con- 
structed were made over by our vacillating commandeis 
to the kmg’s hareem, and the result we all know. There 
even a smaller force than we sent to Kabul might have 
maintamed their position agauist all Afghaiustan, and 
oui histoiy might have been spared many pages of 
black disaster. But Durand was one of several officers 
— promment among them the old hero, Lieut -General 
Cohn Mackenzie, CB — whose words of wisdom were 
unheeded. Unlike them, however, he did not become 
a victim to the pohey which he so ably exposed in the 

L 
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Calcutta Bmcxo far he returned to India along \nth 
Sir J Eleane. After a short furlongh, he became 
Private Secretary to the new Gkivemor (Jeneral Lord 
EUenboTonglL 

Though, Khe most Anglo-Indians then, of no pohtical 
party Dnrand was of the school which in India most 
emphatically sees the pohtical danger and evil of all 
changes not abeolutoly necessary or justified by the 
highest reasons. He was a wise Conservative, though 
many of his principles were very radical, notably all 
the reforms which he suggested m the constitution and 
working of the East India Company and which he 
hved to see fully adopted. Perhaps hia warmest pohh 
cal finend, next to Lord EUenborough, was the 16 th Eari 
of Derby whom mteHectually he so closely roeembled, 
except in the coldness of that noblemans pohtical 
nature. What Durand believed he had amved at 
slowly he held passionately and he expressed in the 
most trenchant style. The position of Pnvate Secretary 
to the Governor-General is unlike any other office in 
any country save Eusaia, or perhaps Prussia under the 
old regime. To a man of abOity and tact the power is 
vast, alike in patronage and m influence upon the 
ruler a policy Ho Governor General can do half his 
work as it ought to be done without trusting others, 
and the man he most trusts is his secretary whom for 
thatveiy reason he has carefully selected. With only one 
exception, all the private secretaries I ha\ e known from 
the time of Lord EUenborough to the present have been 
in their way able men. The late Earl of EUenborough • 
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papers’ show traces of jHumnd’s influence Biilhnntly 
able, that Gorcinoi - (lencial was often annoyingl} 
ciotchety ami pmnfnllv uniust The solid aiul judicious 
counsels of the Pinato Sccietaii, hissUun upiightness, 
and his peifcct knowledge of men of both the civil and 
inihlary senices, wcic nnaluable to such a Goreiiioi- 
Genenil, e\cn though, while njipioMug the bettei course, 
he sonietnnes followed the woisc In one point, how - 
cvci, Durand must hare encoui-aged his mastci — in 
bie^iking up the old clique of Bengal cuihnns who had 
led Loid Auckland to nun, and had opposed ns intei- 
lopeib all who desired pi ogress and fair play The 
Pin ate Secretaiy was piesent with his chief at the 
battle of ]\r.iharaipoie, and there made himself for the 
first time peisonally acquainted with the Untive States 
of Cential India, of which he prored himself subse- 
quently so successful a Political Agent 

‘WHien Lord Ellenborough was recalled he might, 
according to custom, har c obtained one of those high 
offices to rvhich n private secretaiy in either of the 
services is always appomted But it was left to the 
next Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, to send Cajrtam 
Durand to a\Ioulmem as Commissioner of the Tenasseiim 
Provmces The office had been filled by a civihan of 
the lazy oidei, under wdiom abuses had grown up and 
corruption had fattened The new Comnussionei knew 
what he was sent to do, and he knew also the penalty 

^ In the Rislonj of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellcnlorough 
(Bentley 1874), consisting of his letters to the Queen and correspond- 
ence with the Duke of Wellington, the Duke writes, “Let me see 
Lieutenant Durand's papers ! " 
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of domg it , but he felt that he would be supported by 
the Govemor-GenemL He cleansed that Augean stable, 
perhape a little too sternly but with the approval of 
all the independent and righteous men on the spot, 
especially the American missionaries, with Dr Judson 
at their head, trnfortunately Lord Hardinge hod left 
Calcutta for the Upper Pro\Tnce8, and the ordinary 
government devolved on the senior member of Council 
who was not sorry to recall the too radical Commis 
sioner The affair H of lloulmein raised a discussion 
from which he held proudly aloof in the consdousness 
of duty well done, but his old ship compomon I>r 
BuSi came to the rescue and established the justness 
of hiB pohcy in the pages of the Chleutta Emev The 
missionaries wisely abstaining from politics bnt none 
the less warmly on his side accompanied the Commis- 
sioner from the rocky shore of lloulmem with oiprcs- 
Bions of gratitude for his eCTorts to promote the cause 
of education and religion among the people and with 
the prayer so touching when read by the light of his 
subsequent career and lamented end — “That our 
Heavenly Father may still direct you m a way in which 
your labours may be highly useful to mankind as well 
as a source of mcreasing delight to youisoUi and that 
you may finally receive the ultimnte reward of those 
who continue faithful unto death.” 

Captain Bnrand a two years semeo in Burma were 
remarkable for more than his administrative oitpcnenco, 
although he thou sowed the seeds of what is knovni as 
the non regulation system, by which simple and rode 
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peoples me gi-nclunlly i-msed to a plntfonii fit foi our 
more elnbomtc laws nnd piocedmc. He lennied to 
know* Judson, nnd the) heenme fast, fiiends How 
much is iinohed in that, fact! The old inissionmy 
and the )onng ndniinistmtoi icsemhled each other in 
ninny of the Inghcr qualities of then nature Fortu- 
nately Durand has loft us his estimate of the life nnd 
labours of the Apo^'tlc of Buinia, written soon after the 
saint closed his long nnd suflenng )ears FTo one who 
would understand both should omit to turn to vol xiv 
of the Calcutta jRciuk, wheie, in 18o0, Durand painted 
at full length a poi trait of Adoniinm Judson^ It is 
surprising that his biographers have overlooked this 
valuable contnbution to the life of the prmce of Amen- 
can niissioiianes I am interested in it now chiefly 
from the light that it throws on the inner life of Duiand 
All who knew him, know wliat an earnest and at the 
same time catholic Clinstian he w ns He did not in 
this respect wear his heart on his sleeve ; and wliile de- 
votedly attached to the Cliurch of England, he refused 
to call any man or any sect master, lemembenng that 
One whom he ever sought to follow fully. But though 
by nature and trainmg aveise to mere ecclesiastical 
talk, there were tunes when he would open out his 
heart I shall ever lemember one such occasion, when, 
as the rest of oui party left us m the Himalayas to find 
a short road over the heights to Nagkunda, we alter- 
nately walked and rode along together round the bluff. 
The glorious Octobei mormng, amid scenery which 

^ Repnntcd at p* 19, vol ii*, of Durand's Lt/e 
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the Alpe cannot nval, unbent onr epints, and he bilked 
of higher things — of that life to come which is now 
his for evermore. EQs picture of Judson is, in manj' 
respects, trao of himself, if for the missionary we sub- 
stitute the God fearing soldier and administrator — 
“He was mdeed a mighty champion — mighty in word 
mighty m thought mighty m suffering , mighty in the 
elasticity of an unconquerable spirit, mighty in the 
entire absence of selfishness, of avimce of all the meaner 
passions of the nnregenerate soul , mighty m the yearn 
mg Bpmt of loTO and of affection above all, mighty m 
real humility m the knowledge and confession of the 
natural evil and corruption of his own heart m the 
weakness which brings forth strength mighty m ful 
filling the apostolic mjunction "Whatsoever ye do do 
it heartily os to the Lord, and not unto men , mighty 
m the entire unreserved demtion of means, time 
strength, and great intellect to his iloster Cfhnst** 
And tins summing up of on eloquent contrast between 
the system of the Jesuit \avior and the quondam 
Presbytenan afterwards Baptist Jndson may well 
comfort the many m this country who have been long 
helping to BOW the good seed in our Indian Empire — 

“Far different has been the iuem* of the io\ en and-thirty 
yean of Jndson • continnon*, unflinching labour Ills 
career has not been marked by tbo alleged indden con 
vemon of ten* of thonsamla of idolaten, rrincca indeed 
listened, but did not bow their heads to tbo truths of the 
Gospel Brilliant success nowhere attended him. ket. It 
may be permitted ns to doubt whether Tud*on bss not laid 
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the foundation of a fabric, which, instead of vanishing in 
the course of the next three centuries, will, should earth 
last, grow into the stately proportions of an extensive and 
sohd spiritual temple Driven from Burma, he planted 
his small, but really Christian, church of Burmese converts 
on the frontier of the Burman and Peguan Empire , first, 
at Amherst , subsequently, where Boardman had preceded 
him, at Moulmem — a position from whence, at any favour- 
able moment, it can with great facihty go forth to the work 
of evangelising the smTOunding heathen Bhs converts 
and disciples have not been altogether idle, in spite of the 
stern persecution which awaits them on discovery , and, as 
most Burmans can read and write, the translation of the 
Scnptures, their wide dissemmation, and the teachmg of 
these converts, few though they be, cannot fail to prepare 
the soil, and to sow the seed of a future far richer harvest, 
than the state of this Buddhist stronghold at present 
promises ” 

These benevolent and enthusiastic anticipations have 
been to no httle extent realised by our American fellow- 
labourers If Buddhism has not yielded an over- 
whelming number of converts, m the half-century 
smce this was written, tens of thousands of Karens, 
m whole villages and towns, have been gathered 
in to the Christian Church And even Buddhism 
became so shorn of its mtolerance, that in the new 
capital of Mandalay, not far from the spot where 
the missionaries suffered such tortures, the kmg 
erected a Christian church and sent his sons to a 
Christian school Captam Durand’s experience of 
Burma led him to regret the war that forced on Lord 
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Balhonme the annoxatioii of more temtory and to 
declare that with bo vaat an Empire as India proper 
on onr hands, it might have been better if the 
of aviliBing Bnrma had been undertaken by the 
Umted States. But in that England has not been 
its own master and the present procperons condition 
of Burma, now all British, forms a pleasmg contrast 
to the misrule of the independent temtory 

After completing in England the furlough which 
Lord EDenborough B summons to him had broken 
Colonel Durand returned to take part m the Second 
Sikh War which he afterwards ably entuased. No 
one can read Indian history aright who does not study 
his papers on the Kabul and Sikh campaigns, side ly 
side with Sir Henry Lawrences Essays on the same 
subjects. The one corrects the other the one supple- 
ments the other and from both the Artillery and the 
Engineer oflBcers, often agreeing — not unfirequently 
differing — we learn the truth of the pohey that graded 
Lord Hardingo, Lord Gough, and Lord Dalhousie. 
When appointed lieutenont-Govemor of the Pm^b 
Sir Henry Durand recalled the carnage of its battle- 
fields in which he had taken a port, and eulogised the 
courage of our enemy of those days, now our loyal 
subjects, to whom he was about to devote all that was 
left of his life. 

When the Mutiny broke out Colonel Durand was 
found at Indore as Political Agent of the new Governor 
General, Lord Canning As Lord Napier eipressod it, he 
remained at his post until the cannon balls from Holknr's 
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insurgent troops actually drove hun fiom the Residency 
with what that A^iceioy called a “hopelessly small 
escort.” Going off towards Bombay to hi mg up Brigadier- 
General Stewart’s column, he took political diiection of it, 
and m spite of the difficulties which he hmiself afterwards 
so graphically descnbed, mcluding three days’ fighting 
at Mandldsar and the capture of Dhar, that small 
body reheved bTeemuch, cleared Malwa of mutmeers, 
prevented Tantia Topee from crossing the Nerbudda so 
as to raise the South, and disarmed Holkar’s troops. 
He well deserved the praise of Lord Cannmg, who 
pubhcly declared that lus conduct had been marked by 
great foresight and the soundest judgment as well m 
civil as m military matters In such duties he obtamed 
that grasp of the whole subject of our feudatory nobles 
and their relation to the English Crown, which after- 
waids made him the ablest of Foreign Secretaries, the 
soundest of advisers on questions of native feehng and 
pohcy. 

The Mutmy left Horthem India without a native 
army. There were 4000 British officers without men 
to command Our Indian mihtary system was further 
discredited by what became known as “the white 
mutmy,” or the discontent caused among the 20,000 
English soldiers of the East India Company’s local 
army, by the rash refusal to treat them transfer to 
the Crown as a new enlistment As that occurrence 
had been caused by a want of tact, so its effects were 
greatly exaggerated by those who desired to see the 
local army extinguished and India garrisoned only by 
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the ordinary Tlngliwh troops. The first difficulty before 
Lord Camung, the moment the Sepoy Mutiny hnd 
ceased to be vital, was the military one of reorganising 
the Army He turned to Colonel Durand as the one 
Tnan m all India who could beat adviso him on this 
subject That officer was first instructed to ascortnm 
the opmiona of all other authorities on the subject and 
then to lay them with his own before the Government 
of India. The Blue-books of 1858-B9 show how well 
he accomplished the task. In tna suggestions he earned 
with him the support of all official India indudmg not 
a few Queen s officers. Lord Canning heartily gave in 
his adhesion to his views. He was sent home to repre- 
sent them to the anthonties here, when the white 
mutmy of which we have spoken and other influences 
were thrown mto the opposite scale and India ceased 
to possess a local army The result has been a senous 
addition to its mrUtory expenditure estimated by some 
ot not lees than a million sterling a year and which Is 
increasing annually The mflitary difficulties of Eng 
land and the purely royal army have been greatly 
mcrcased by the necessity for recruiting in only ono 
way to supply the Indian dram and to send out some 
3600 officers to such a climate for a force of 72,000 
men. Opinion Is now fast coming round to the views 
that Colonel Durand so stoutly urged in season and out 
of season with a persistent patriotism that brought him 
only enmity Many of our best military reformers would 
like to SCO an Indian local army ogaln. Lord North 
brook and Lord Cromer have always held this opinion. 
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Durand was one of the first members of the Secietaiy 
of State’s Council, appomted by the then Lord Stanley 
on the abohtion of the East India Company. There he, 
Lord Lawrence, and others contmued to fight for the 
views which they had urged when m India. When Sir 
Charles Wood became Secretary of State, he was not 
long m finding the personal e^al to himself of such 
mdependence. When Geneial Outiam came home 
dying, but insisted on returmng to his seat m the Cal- 
cutta Council, Colonel Durand with his usual generosity 
at once resigned to make way for Outiam, but on the 
written pledge that he should take Outiam’s place as 
Lord Canning’s colleague m India But the pledge 
was never fulfilled. Sir C Wood’s promise and Lord 
Canning’s request were alike disiegarded, and some 
years passed over befoie Durand became mili tary 
member of the Governor-General’s Council On his 
appomtment by Lord Stanley he had given up all 
thoughts of returmng to the East, and was devoting his 
leisure to the education of his children But his ripe 
experience, his sound judgment, and his uncompro- 
nusmg honesty could not thus be buned The year 
1861 saw hun agam m Calcutta ready to enter on the 
last decade of his life m and for Tnrlia 

Colonel Durand, havmg unselfishly given up his seat 
m the India Council to Sir James Outram, went out to 
Calcutta m August 1861, to the inferior position of 
Secretary to the Government of India m the Eoreign 
Department That ofl&ce had always been deemed 
the blue nbbon ’ of the Covenanted Civil Service, to 
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whom it had been confined. Eendered vacant by the 
lamented death of Air Barnea, it had been filled for 
some time by the Under Secretary ilr C. U Altohieon^ 
a young Soots Competition walla of whom Lord Can 
mng declared in a special Minute in Council that ho 
would have been permanently appointed to the office 
but for his jumor standing m the service. An Act of 
Parliament passed m the previous session had rendered 
it legal for the Governor General to select any one 
for certain of the highest ofiBces, hitherto reserved for 
the Civil Service, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Stata Hence the novel spectacle of a mihtaiy officer 
filling, for the first tnne the most responaihle of the 
Secretaryships, which 'Warren Hastmgs had created as 
the " secret department ” nearly a century before. The 
salary of the office la nominally the same as that of the 
Premier of England , hut m so expensive a country os 
India, With the frequent necessity of separation from 
wife and children, and cut off from an English career 
it could not then be considered eqnal to more than two 
thousand a year in London. Colonel Durand returned 
to India under the some sense of duty that characterised 
fdl his pnblio ootloiis. 

In 1861 the tide of Lord Canning s reputation had 
turned- England had begun to see that he had given 
it ft character for clemency in doolmg with mutiny tuid 
rebellion, while the crisis, if thus prolonged had some 
how been tided over India, knowing how much of 
what Europe pronounced clemency was due to o con 
stitutlouaJ slowness in gracing the magnitude of the 
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crisis, 3'efc ascribing not a little of tins to the fact that 
his advisers knew only the Pixin ince of Pengal, welcomed 
the large and generous cneigy with which the Go\cnioi* 
General addressed himself to the woik of rewarding the 
lo)al chiefs and icconstructing the admiinstruiion 
Gradually but firmly had Lord Canning armed at 
what was called his anstocnilic policy — that of gosern- 
ing the people through their natural leaders To him 
this was the lesson of the l^Iutiny, and especially of the 
rebellion m Oudh He camed out that policy nlilic in 
ordering a permanent settlement of the land icicniie 
and the creation of a fee-simpIc tenuro of waste lands, 
winch was also the lesson of the famine of 1860 in the 
l^rortli - Western ProMnees , in appointing honoraiy 
magistrates and justices of tlie pence , and, above all, 
in wiitmg on the statute-book of India a new' law, 
which neither Hindu nor !Musalmnn niler had evei 
conceded to its nobles — the absolute right of adoption 
on the failure of natural hen’s to feudatoiy principali- 
ties He even went farther and introduced the law of 
prunogemture into Oudh, where the baions laiow'ii as 
Talookdars might adopt the law m the case of the vast 
estates that had been regranted to them. 

It was fortunate that Colonel Durand^s influence 
was brought to bear on the feudator}’’ part of this pohey 
This was his highest meiit as an Anglo-Indian states- 
man, for his equally great mihtary pohey was negatived, 
and the necessity for it is only now bemg lecognised. 
Each is the complement of the other An army re- 
cruited, drilled, armed, and officered as Durand would. 
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have had it, is required not so mnch to keep the peace 
in India as to guard its gates on the north west 
frontier and to maintain our high prestx^ from Abys- 
Binia and Khbnl to Peking and Tokya A feudatory 
pohcy such as Lord Conning devised and Durand de- 
veloped and applied, not only guarantees mtemal con 
tentment but is fitted to raise that third of the whole 
area of India and fourth of its population which ore 
administered by native chieis to the same level of 
avilisation as the rest of the country without direct 
interference on onr part. IVe may pause for a moment 
over the history and nature of this feudatory pohcy 
So long ago as 1864, the Maharaja of Patiala in the 
Punjab expressed a wish to visit England, in order to 
ask from the Queen a or patent, for himself 

and the other two branches of the same Phoolkeon clan 
Nabha and Jhind, descendants with him from Baba 
Phool their common ancestor Such patents were even 
up to that tune granted the puppet pensioner who 
sat on the titular throne of Delhi and were valued 
nominally ns honours, but really under the vague idea 
that some day the Emperor might have power again. 
When after their loyal services daring the Mutiny the 
question of rewarding the Phoolkean chiefs came up 
they renewed their request for a patent under the sign 
mantifll of Her iinjesty guaronteemg them the right of 
adopting descendants of Babn Phool ns heirs to the 
pnneipahties in default of male surviTOrs In the direct 
hue. The request struck not only Jlr Barnes, who on 
20th May 1868 sent it up but Sir John Lawrence ns 
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new and excessive, but they recommended an oidmaiy 
Xiatent signed by the Queen as highly politic A year 
after Loid Cannmg returned the reply, that any such 
patent must bear the Viceroy’s signatuic, and this was 
most wisely approved of by the Crown Only when 
Lord Canning began that remaikable senes of “pro- 
gresses ” m October 1860, m which at Lucknow, Um- 
balla, and elsewhere, he gave away whole piovinces to 
the loyal, accompamed by even more precious words 
of haughty eulogy, does he seem to have risen to the 
full height of the pohcy involved m the request of 
Patiala Selecting every noble, Hindu and ]\Iusalman, 
who had administrative powers over his own State, and 
adding to the list Only one great landholdei, the ]\Iaha- 
raja of Benares, he gave to a hundred and fifty- three 
prmces and chiefs the sanad undei which alone they 
now hold them prmcipahties, subject only to the two 
conditions of loyalty to the Crown of England, and 
fidehty to engagements which prevent the misgovem- 
ment of them tenantry 

The puppet of Delhi whom we had so long pensioned 
had disappeared, the butcher of Cawnpoie, Hana 
Dhoondopunt, the last pretender to be representative 
of the Maratha Peishwa, had vanished m HepauL Al- 
though this important change m the law of India was 
decreed m April 1860, the sanad was not drawn up 
till 1862, and Colonel Durand was its author ^ With 

^ Sir Mortimer Durand th.ua 'vmtes too modostly of his father's share 
in the great adoption pohcy, with every detail of which I happened to 
be familiar, through Durand and Aitchison, at the time — 

“ Dnrmg the remainder of the year 1861 my father remamed m Calcutta 
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hardly an exception, it has given contentment and even 
loyalty to onr Indian nobles of both creeds. Lord 
Dalhomne having extended the Empire to nearly its 
natural limits his sncceasors have had no reason either 
for annexation or wide conquest More than once, 
when the two conditions of the patent were grossly 
violated by chiefs, might the Foreign Office have applied 
the penalty But at Udaipnr the oldest of the Eajpoot 
States, under Lord Elgin at Tonk, a Ifusalman State, 
under Lord lawrence, and at TJlwar during the admmis- 

working tn mrUonlnr nt tko mj Importtat qaaUon of tlt« adopUoD of too* 
nwiiii i by Ktllre CUefk. Chriof to a ruietjof canm, tba faDnroof lhK«l 
betn In Ui« mUng fimtllm of ^at^T« SUIm k txmdlnglj common ( end if 
adnnttgo bad b*«n taken of erery tneh falltm to dedm a Stata eaebaated 
to tba Crown, tba feudatory prlnclpaUtlea of India would now ba fnr 
Under Lord Dalbonala tba Brttiib Gorenment bad pbown a atrong tneUna 
Uon towards a poUey of this natara and tba ebtda bad been greatly 
alartacd for tba axtlnidloD of their booaea and Statea. Lord Cannlsf per 
celrad tbia fact reiy elaarly and realiaad the dangar abkh ft Inr^red. 
Ha dftermbifid, tbiarafora, to reaa aura tba cblafk W erary meana in bit 
power, and tapedallT to grant them the prialeai ri^t of cootfamtBg tbelr 
States, OD taUnre of llnem halii, by adoption or nomioatlocL Aeconlbgiy 
In 18 SS, almoat all rnling eblab rtcaired annnnda or warnmtr, nnder tba 
ilgnatnra of the Viceroy which ran aa follows t — 

JItr JTqftttjf being denrout tiai tXe Ommntenit ef Ou arrcrwl PHnct$ 
and OtU/t tif India via note g o n in iMraten Ui rUari tt tfmdd be ^erpetn 
atedt and uiext tM rtfrenenUIiom and d g*0f t/ Utrlr kanaa tkauld be earn 
fonmf / Aanby in/kf/OmeMl His dairt, co w rty to fan ike aenmee 
tkniy cn/aUtuT of nedyavl keirr, Ou adajdiani^ fovne^ and fuinrt mien 
^jwwr SUd* <if a tn exMJ or ma^t g to Hindu lav and ike t/ 

ytmr nua Mr«n be megnieed and eon/lnned. 

Be aesnred tkat nafhing ikatl dieimrbiktengagemenitknetnadetafan 
na long ae jwwr kamee O loyal io tke Cramt aud/oMkfnl to ike ermdilwne of 
ike treaiiee, granU or engagemenle, vkak record He Mtfoiieme to ike 
BriUek OarernmenL 

Tba baoa of tbcae nmnodi, which ray fktber worked out b coorattnl 
catloQ with tba Gorarnor-GcnersI, formed a mw atartlng pobt b tba 
history of onr faodatoiy policy Hence forth trery Natl ra CTilef baa tba 
poartr whether cbUdlett or not, of perpetnatbf hla Stata and name It 
la ispoasfbla to Imagina a more cocopWte and Urallng rewonclatlon of anr 
dastra on tba part of tba Brltlah Ooranunant for tba ac>]Ei itk* of fmn 
tarrftoty In lodla, or to omaatlmale tba of antb a dcdarstloo of 
poUcy ipon tba ninda of tba cbicfv 
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tmtion of both Lord ^layo and Lord Northbrook, the 
mildest punishment of liopeless misrule or atiocious 
cnielt}" has been temporaiy sequestration m the interests 
alike of the people and the chief’s family When the 
history of India since the Jlutiny comes to be ^v^tten, 
Durand’s share in this righteous, this noble, this suc- 
cessful policy will bo told. 

He was not only trusted as a statesman by the 
Native Chiefs, he ^\as looked up to by some of them as 
a father. On every Native State at which he had been 
Political Agent before the jMutiny he had thus left his 
mark. His resented manner, wliich at first almost 
repelled those who know him not, soon gave way, with 
the Chief whom he respected or sought to influence 
for good, to warm confidence We have a strikmg m- 
stance of this m the case of Bhopal, where he had been 
Eesident When the Begum visited Calcutta m 1870, 
to receive the honours of the Star of India along with 
the Duke of Edmbuigh, it was touching to see the way 
in which she rushed at him as an old friend, or was led 
about by him hand m hand m the childhke Oriental 
style, at every Viceregal festivity, so that the aides-de- 
camp pleasantly raUied him on her affection. In one 
of his letters at this tune I find the following — “ The 
Shah Jehan Begum almost cned after the installation 
at not bemg a Knight Grand Commander. I sent her 
a confidential message that I had never forgotten the 
appeal made to me when she was a child, by her grand- 
mother, the old Koodsia — that I had been a fast friend 
of her mother’s, and was hers , and that if she ruled 

M 
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her State well it Bhonld not be my fault if she were 
not a GOLSi” It la by such a pohcy and by such 
mlers that India is bound to Great Bntain by atrouger 
ties than those of conquest. 

During the bnef administration of the Earl of Elgin 
Colonel Durand not only goremed the country in aU 
matters relating to hia own department, but ho was 
consulted by the new Viceroy on every important 
measure, especially during the time when Hia Excellency 
was away finom his CounciL Then it was that lord 
Elgm spontaneously promised him the Lieutenant 
Governorship of the Punjab on the approaching vacancy 
But once more his own chivalrous regard for others, 
based on his scrupulous conscientiouBness prevented 
the arrangement Sir Donald, then Mr., MT^eod had 
filled more than the term of service allowed by the rule 
of thirty five years, but he hod no desire to go homo, 
and the Punjab Government was onnous to rotam him 
08 Judicial Commissioner for one year more. Unwill 
mg to grant this. Lord Elgm consulted the Foreign 
Secretary who strongly advised the concession. What 
was the result to Durand himself ? In a few months 
Lord Elgin was lymg in the English like churchyard 
which commands the whole samtanum of Dlinnnsala, 
and his successor Lord Lawrence, appomted Sir Donald 
MLeod to the head of the Punjab. E\en had Lord 
Lawrence known the Earl of Elgm s promise, of whicli 
there is no evidence he was not bound by it. And 
thus, once more, Colonel Durand, who had sacnficcd 
himself for Sir James Outram, -Nirtually handed over 
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the still liigliei position, for which he was so well fitted, 
to the fine old man whom ho did not succeed till five 
yeais had passed away. And then the life of each 
was suddenly cut off hy a violent death 

On the appointment of Lord Napiei to the command 
of the Bomhay Army eaily in 1865, Dumiid at last took 
Ins seat as l^Iilitary ^leniher of the Governor-General’s 
Council He became War Miiustei, with a right to 
influence by minutes and seciet discussions in the 
Executive Council, and hy speeches in tlio Legislative 
Coimcil, ev'eiy part of the policy and administration of 
the Government So far as tliat was possible, he was 
generally forced to take the part of the opposition m 
the formei While in the latter he loyally supported 
the measures of the Government of which he was a 
part, or was silent when he could not conscientiously 
give such support, he spoke fieely and debated effect- 
ively on questions to which the Government was not 
pledged, or on which it was not unseemly to take a 
side 

The Government of India may be described as con- 
sistmg of a Cabinet of Seven, holdmg office for five 
years or less It meets eveiy Wednesday at eleven, 
and may break up before two, or may sit till evenmg, 
accordmg to the extent of the husmess and the char- 
acter of the President Durmg the week important 
papers are circulated for the opimon either of all the 
members, or of that one member who has special charge 
of a department The Governor-Goneral presides, or, 
if he is absent m another part of India, the senior 
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member Hia Eicellenoy la absolute in the last reeort 
He may place before the Conncil onl/ auch boamesa as 
be chooses, and ho maj oyemde their decision if he ia 
outvoted subject to the Secretary of State repreaentmg 
the Crown. Practically the “Governor General m 
Council ** worka woH If ho la at onoe a strong and a 
good busineaa man the Council haa httle diacuasion to 
da If be ia influenced by members vrho are crotchety 
or able, then the Council obtains undue influence. Por 
it should never be forgotten. Orientals like to be 
governed and to be governed by one man. The buai 
ness of an Empire like India la so vast that the 
Governor General, while superintending the whole, 
confines himself to the detailed supervision of one 
department. Lord Lawrence looked after foreign 
ggairs. Lord Mayo took publio works also while Lord 
Northbrook preferred finance. The Governor-General, 
the Commander in Chief the Law Member and the 
Finance Member (tiU recently) are appointed from Eng 
land. The Mihtaiy Member is alwaya an Indian officer 
and the other two belong to the Bengal Bombay or 
Madras Civil Service. Each receives ten thousand a 
year (at par). To them ore added two or threo civilians 
from the other Provmces two Calcutta merchants, and 
some nativ'e personages, all nonunatod by the ^^ceroy 
and m a purely honorary capacity to form the Legis- 
lative Council, of which tho Governor of the Province 
where it happens to meet is also a member That body 
IS really consultative though yiton representative and 
the EiocuU\e can always command a nuyonty To 
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give tlie I^gislntnic inoie powci in a couiitiy like 
India voiild be peiilous to its peace and good govern- 
ment-. All Acts must receive the assent of the Crown 
tliroiigh the Secretaiy of State, ns i\ell ns of the 
Governoi-Gcneml in his executive capacity, i\ho moie- 
o\cr mny ^eto the 111005111x35 of the Local Councils, and 
has power to issue teinpoi ary Ordinances wntliout his 
Council, so as to meet a crisis The Council Chambei, 
in which both bodies meet wdien in Calcutta, is a fine 
loom in tlie Government House, built at the beginmng 
of the century by Loid Wellesley Tlie w'alls aie 
adorned wnth histoncal poitixiits of several of the 
Goveniors-Geneixil from WniTen Hastings 

Li his own department of inihtaiy aifau’s Colonel 
Durand was a master The Army trusted him, and he 
w'os generally associated wntli Loid Sandhurst (then Sir 
W Mansfield) and Lord Lawience in pressing those 
military reforms which the Secretarj’’ of State’s Council 
weie too longallowed to sacrifice to Presidency jealousies 
He stood alone, however, in his opposition to the appli- 
cation of the Irregular system to the whole Native 
Army In foreign and feudatory affaiis he was most 
vigilant, here also generally agreemg xvith the Viceroy 
On the great question of Russia m Asia, and her relation 
to India, winch I first fauly raised in the Fi'xc'nd of 
hidxa m 1865 , Colonel Durand neither went so far as 
the party of vigilance who, with himself, scouted Eusso- 
phobia m its offensive sense, nor did he approve of 
Lord Lawrence’s favourite “ masterly mactivity ” so far 
as that related to our own frontier. He urged the 
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spending of money more gcnercraaly to put the border 
m a state of defence. In season and out of season he 
fought for an efficient army and with all the power of 
his trenchant pen he opposed, but vainly the extreme 
of irregulansiiL His letters to me on this subject now 
read like prophecies. Not till Lord ifayos TJmballn 
Durbar did he see hia views folly earned out. 

Hifl Minutea show that he had even more to do with 
the formation and apphcation of Lord Mayo s foreign 
pohey than with the development of Lord Cannings 
fendatory Bystenu He would not go one step beyond our 
own natural frontier to meet a possible mvader — he had 
too nvid a remembraneo of 1838-42 for that But ho 
wonld by railwayB and troops, by our relation to the 
frontier tnbes and our own subjects, mate that impreg 
nable. And he would place a nng fence of powerful 
oUiea all along our border from Ubet westward to the 
sea who should be strong m our support, moral and — 
if need be — material, ahto towards their own nobles 
who dehghted m anarchy and towards the regions be- 
yond. He rejoiced m the UmhoUa Durbar to which I 
accompanied him os the beginning of this pohc) 
Shere All and he hod mot twenty-seven years before 
when he was with Lord Ellenborough at the Durbar at 
which the Ameers father Dost llahomcd, had been 
allowed to return to Afghanistan. In one of Ins letters 
I find this remark — o hn\e done all it was cither 
right or good pohey to do , and I trust the Secretary of 
State and people at homo will be satisfied witli our 
proceedings. Lord Mayo lias throughout shown tdmir 
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able good sense , and I thmk the Home Government, 
though his political enemies, will he candid enough to 
say he has done well” That foreign pohcy was the 
best part of Lord Mayo’s three years’ admimstration 
In almost all the rest of his measures, especially in 
those lelatmg to finance and pubhc works, and m his 
communistic theories about the land, that Governor- 
Geneial found his mihtary colleague an mdependent 
cntic, a wise counsellor, and frequently a stout opponent 
All now admit, as not a few of us saw then, how well it 
would have been foi India had Durand’s counsels pre- 
vailed rather than those of another colleague No sub- 
ject was too technical or professional for the Mihtaiy 
Member’s grasp Grave bankers teU how his views on 
currency and finance were far sounder than those which 
unfortunately prevailed In debates on land tenures 
and taxes, or irrigation rates and the mtricate questions 
connected with the apphcation of pohtical economy to 
the people of India, the early experience, the cultured 
reading, and the powerful mmd of Colonel Durand made 
him an antagonist whom the boldest of his colleagues 
feared and the subtlest sometimes tried to circumvent 
None of them wrote so forcibly as he Pubhc opmion 
m India always supported him, while it admired his 
fearlessness and trusted his honesty of purpose Socially 
retiring, and with but a few friends whom he bound to 
himseK with hooks of steel, often sacrificed to others, 
long disappomted and baulked of his due, he was amazed 
at the acclamations with which the fact was received 
by all classes when he got his right at last 
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He did get it, though, as it proved, all too late for 
the enjoyment of earthly honour for hia duty to his 
family for above all, the highest land of service to 
his country Sir Donald hi Leeds five years term of 
office WB approaching its close in the PuiyaK The 
Frees were discnssmg the chances of the leading men, 
and were almost as unanimous in their desire for Sir 
Henry Dnrand a promotion — he had been made Knight 
Commander of the Star of India — os the public official 
and non-offlcaal. Still Lord Mayo msintamed silence. 
The reason I knew to be His Excellency’s revival of a 
project of Sir John Malcolms, for umtang the Pohtical 
Agencies of Eajpootana and Central India mto a new 
Lieutenant-Govemorahip, Dnrand alone was consulted 
on this subject, and he saw it to bo his duty to point 
out the impracticable and useless nature of the scheme 
m the present day^ He did not know that he was 
meant for the first Lieutenant Governor but this 
would not have influenced his judgment. It seemed os 
though for a third time he was to be denied justice, 
and India was to be deprived of hia semcea in their 
proper sphere. But at last at a farewell banquet 
given to Sir Donald M Leod at Lahore m May 1870 
Lord Mayo made this announcement The scene is 
histone, the associations tragic, for in two short years 
the principal actors — Durand, Mayo and MLeod — 
were suddenly summoned 1^ a violent death from the 
very midst of their duties — 


* Lord Lytton hid * rimHir I*oJret, and mjaW hart caada Laid 
Boberta Cliltf ConmUrioorr Ttrty Tan i* India rot U. p. 1<3)* 
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“GrENTLEiDEN — Sir Donald M'Leod bequeaths to bis 
successor arduous and most responsible duties I believe 
that bis mantle 'will fall upon one wbo is in every way 
most worthy and most able to bear it. In Major-General 
Sir Henry Durand ” (the name was received "with loud and 
prolonged cbeenng) “you "will find a Lieutenant-Governor 
worthy to be the successor of Sir Donald M'Leod , you 
"Will have one of the foremost men in the Indian Service , 
you will find in him all those great qualities which enable 
men to rule "with success , you "will find him firm and fear- 
less, honest and brave He has vast experience, gained in 
his mihtary capacity, and also m a long period of cnol 
service — experience gained by service in the India Council 
at home, and m the Supreme Council of the Governor- 
General of India He has ability enough to enable him 
to fiU. •with distmction the highest positions in the pubhc 
service, and I believe there is not a man in the service of 
the Queen who would bring to this high office more power 
or greater expenence than Sir Henry Durand Gentlemen, 
I ask you, though I know it is almost superfluous to do so 
— still I ask you to give him your hearty and cordial 
support You are justly proud of your Province, and I 
entirely sympathise with your feehngs m that respect 
You have every right to be proud of it, for it is one of 
the most mterestmg and most flourishing portions of the 
Empire of India. But I would ask you, in considering the 
many and varied questions with which every officer in the 
Indian Service has to deal, to lay aside all feelmgs of pre- 
judice, and specially to avoid provinciahsm, to recollect 
that we are all subjects of one Queen, that we are all 
fellow-workers together, and that, after all that is said and 
done, we are nothmg more or less than a body of British 
gentlemen endeavouring to rule for their good a weaker 
but still a most mterestmg and mtelhgent race , and that 
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otir miision m this cotmtiy li to extend to the people of 
IndiA the blessmgi of thtt mrilifation irhich has made at 
what wo are.” 

This is port of what Sir Donald MLeod said m 
reply — 

“I hope to bo able to make over this magnificent Pronnco 
to my high minded and gallant tuccotsor whom His Excel 
lenoy has just named to you, protpenng m oil that u 
essential to a good adminiitration and a population of good 
heart, and evor reedy on fitting occasion to show thoir 
loyalty to it Most heartily do I second the oxhortntion 
w-hich His ExooUency has addressed to you, to rccolre tho 
noblo Sir Henry Durand with all cordiality and support 
It IS perhaps so far a strange eoincidonce that he and I 
were follow studonta in boyhood. I can bear testimony to 
his high-mindedness and the nohUitj of his great heart, 
and I am certain that all those who sorre him will find In 
him one prepared to appreciate their services, to reword 
all merits, to render justice to all men, and to maintain hts 
rule with a vigour which I never could protend to possess.” 

After that midnight brought in tho next day the 
anniveraary of Sir Donald MLeod a birthday when 
Lord hlayo called on the bnllmnt company to wish 
him many happy returns of it, and then telegraphed 
to Sir Henry Durand at Simla, the fact that tho 
announcement of his appomtment had boon so entlmsi 
aatically received. At the same time Sir Henry 
learned from England that hla second son Jfortinier 
had taken a good place In tho list of succcaaful candi 
dates for tho Cndl Service of Bengal Hla ana wen to 
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the congratulations that poured in upon him show the 
deep but manly humility of his nature. Dinners from 
the Guveruor- General and the Commander-m- Chief, 
of a somewhat public character, followed. The 1st of 
June found bun at Murree, sworn m as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and its Dependencies 

The new Lieutenant-Governor’s first act, after he 
had fairly grappled the routme duties of his office, was 
to visit the most important of the feudatories under him, 
the Maharaja of Kashmir His letters to me from 
Srmuggur, the summer capital of that State, are full of 
wisdom m reference to the relations of the Chief with 
our Government His visit had no diplomatic object, 
and was therefore all the more effective for good He 
liked to know the chiefs personally, and that they 
should know and trust lum Bhs remark to me should 
be pondered by all our Pohtical Agents m India — “ I 
go with no purpose of lectunng, or buUymg, or inter- 
fermg, but of treatmg him as I do all the Native 
Chiefs, like gentlemen It is one of the secrets of any 
httle success I have with them, to let them feel and 
know that they have my sympathy and support, and 
are treated as I would treat Hei Majesty’s sons oi 
ministers” He spent the greater part of July 1870 
m Kashmir 

As an Engmeer, formerly employed on the irrigation 
works of the North-Western Provmces, Sir Henry 
Durand took up with interest the consideration of 
three great water projects One was a canal from the 
Swat nver, near the fort of Abazai, to run eastward 
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for the irrigation of part of the nch Tuinfxai plain 
the second, the supply of pure water from the Barra 
nver for the cantonment and city of Peshawar the 
third, the water supply for the station of Kohat He 
recorded his opinion on these projects after personally 
eiaminmg the proposed heads of the channel*, and 
obtaining all availahle local information. These works 
liave all since been completed. 

He entered folly into the vanoos milltoiy qaestlons 
connected with the western frontier He discussed, in 
a memorandom wntten on the spot, the promion of 
some defence for the station of Abbottahad m Haiam- 
He examined the new berracks at Peshawar forming the 
first two aides of the proposed fortified enclosure, and 
the plan whidi had been ordered at that time for 
Bomronding the whole European cantonment with these 
large buildings. He mspected with the civil and mlli 
tary officers the ground propooed for a new location of 
a cavalry regiment at Kohat He had to consider cortam 
matters relating to the positions of the frontier forts 
with reference to the work each had to do and the state 
of the frontier at that part An important question 
concerning these new posts on the Tilnk border was to 
Iiave been taken up on a visit to the place which was 
appomted for the 2nd of January 187J Before that 
day came his eyes had closed in death. 

After visituig the l^nk outpost on foot, the Lieutenant 
Governor proceeded to seo the town and tlio ISawabs 
dato-gordens. The eloplwmts were waiting nt the gate 
of the outpost Sir Henry politely motioned the ^ awab 
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to ascend to the howdali before him, and smiled at the 
Chiefs reluctance to piecede the Lieutenant-Governor. 
They took their seat together in the howdah, ■with an 
attendant on the hack On another elephant five officers 
followed, seated on a pad, namely, Brigadier-General 
Keyes, Colonel Graham, Colonel Maclagan, Colonel 
Kennedy, and Colonel Black Going to the city first, 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s elephant was turned, after a 
short pause at the gate, and went on to the date-gardens 
It IS supposed that he saw the inner gateway was too low 
to adnnt the elephant ■with the howdah On commg back 
from the gardens, the Lieutenant-Governor’s elephant 
was taken up agam to the gate, and entered the enclosure 
covering the inner gateway The outer gateway, the 
entrance to this httle enclosure, was of ample height 
The officers waited outside, expectmg to see the other 
elephant turn and come out again Instead of this, 
after a short pause, the elephant went rapidly forward 
through the inner entrance The officers were horrified 
to see it pass through, and to hear the sound of the 
howdah hreakmg against the flat roof-beam of the gate- 
way They got down qmckly and ran in. Passmg part of 
the broken howdah m the gateway, they found Sir Henry 
inside, on the ground, lymg on his face, ■with much blood 
commg from his mouth and nose, and the elephant stand- 
ing stiU A fewyards farther on theHawah waslymg hack 
on the broken howdah, with his face turned upwards Sir 
Henry wasqiute insensible He was earned to the camp 
Ho external mjury was perceptible, and he was unable to 
indicate what he was sufferm?, or where he had been 
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injured. After having been placed on hia own bed m 
his taut, consdoximeaB began to retom. He felt hia 
limbe paraljTBed , his spine had been injured. He slept 
during the night, and the next day spoVe cleariy and 
gave Bpeafio and distinct expression to his wants. He 
remarked on the awkwardness of not being able to use 
his handfljOr do anything for himself- He gave diroctionB 
to his son about info rming Lady Durand of the accident 
As the day wore on — it was Sunday Ist Januaiy 1871 
— he became more feeble, but retamed full consciouaness. 
In the afternoon, when the doctors perceived that life 
could not last much longer his son and two daughters 
were sent for to come in to him. He told them he was 
dying , that his life hod been a hard and bitter one , and 
that the only thing wfiich had borne him through it had 
been the love and fear of God, He begged them as his 
last ad vice to look to Christ moll things, to do justice and 
to love the nght. A few hours later he passed quietly 
away and it seemed to some of those about him that ** ho 
was glad to go,” 

The body was borne on a camel carnage to Dera 
Ismail KTmn and was buned on the 5th of January 
It was a soldiers foneroL Fifty mne mmuto guns 
were fired, A simple block of marble covers his resting 
place and on it aro graven the words wliich ho had made 
his rule m life He hath shewed thee 0 man, what is 
good and what doth the Lord require of thee, bat to do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

Thus, in all the npeness of a long career just when 
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the gathered experience of foity years was begmiiing to 
be applied to the most important of our Indian Pro- 
vmces, this Christian soldier and statesman m as suddenly 
taken away To quote the words of the book published 
by Lady Durand • — ^ 

“He iilio here sad heart-sighs eowcth, 

Doing right through suirering ill, 

Tliere shall find the loy-iipe harvest, 

All his longings to fulfil ” 

The Viceroy, who was liimself so soon to meet with 
an even sadder fate, declared in the official eulogy 
published m the Gazette, that “ his name will long be 
levered in the Punjab” The Duke of Argyll, then 
Secietary of State foi India, expressed m equally high 
terms the sense which Her Majesty’s Government enter - 
tamed of his services After refemng to his “ gallantry 
m the field,” and to the “ abihty and mdependence of 
character” by which his hfe had been distmgmshed, 
the official despatch acknowledgmg the receipt of the 
news thus closed — “The life of such a man is an 
example to the service, and Her Majesty’s Government 
deeply deplore his death ” 

The Anglo-Indian pubhc, both m India and England, 
subscribed foi an endurmg memorial of hnu. The 
Secretary of State m Council recognised his great pubhc 
services by a special grant of £400 a year to his widow. 

^ I'nvdai'wns from the German of Spvtta and Terstegen By Lady 
Durand 1873 
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Airm the crowd of heroic men, from Clive to Lawrence 
to whom the East India Company owes what is greatest 
m ite history Lieut-Genorul Oolm ManVBnnR, OE, 
holds a tmiqne pomtion. To the featlesanees of Clive 
which Browning has dramatised, and to the dash of 
Ontrom he added the nghteousnees of Durand and the 
evangelical fervour of the Lawrences, In Cohn Mac 
kenae Chivahy and Puritanism met The former was 
the fruit of his early life the latter was the deliberate 
choice of hia middle and later years, both combined 
gave his character a charm all its own such os has been 
rare aince the days of Cohgny 

Sprung from the cadet branch of the Mackenxics of 
Redcastle Cohn had to make his own way m the world. 
Landless and portionless, his fathers had sought success 
in continental and colonial servico, oddmg new loatro 
to the reputation of the Scot abroad. He like another 
large class of our countrymen up to the middle of the 
present century found his place in the army of the 
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East India Company The begmmng of the year 1826 
saw him ensign in the 48th Madras Illative Infantr}", 
after an education which made him master of his own 
language and of French, so that he ever ivrote a pure 
and vigorous style, and had the poet Pope by heart. A 
handsome boy, full of the natural graces of punty and 
honour, he had passed through the fiery ordeal of 
Addiscombe as it was in those days, and of brief duty 
with a royal regiment, unscathed But he fought two 
duels He was adjutant of his regiment when Lord 
Wilham Bentinck, who could tolerate no longer the 
imquities of the Baj'a of Coorg, sent Sir Patrick Lmdsay 
to remove the monster. As Deputy- Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, the young heutenant served with the 
mam column of the force m all the actions which 
resulted m the takmg of Merkara, the capital. After 
ten years of incessant nuhtary experience he sought 
health at sea. In 1836, and long afterwards, till Baja 
Brooke struck at the root of the evil, the Malay pirates 
were a terror to the commerce which swept to and fro 
through the Straits of Sunda, between Chma and the 
West The young Highlander volunteered for service 
agamst them, with Admiral Sir H. Ducie Chads, m the 
Straits of Malacca and the Chma Seas, and such were 
his exploits that he was specially mentioned to Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General. On some of those 
rare occasions when Cohn Mackenzie could be beguiled 
mto speaking of himself, I have known him keep us 
sittmg many an hour mto the night while he told of 
adventures by sea and land, which he would not allow 
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to be committed to record beyond the brief Bnininaiy in 
the Admiral s desgatchea. 

"When soon after Lord Auckland m India and Lord 
Bronghtonat home entered onthemad pohoy which shook 
the Empire to its foundation, Cohn Mackenzie, still an 
xmluoky lieutenant, and Major George Broadfoot volun 
teered, with the result of rnnking the Madras Army as 
famous in the first Afghan War as Colonel Neill did in 
the Mutmy which sprang from its campaigns. Each in 
1840 became the right hand of George Clerk on the 
north west frontier , Mackenzie, first in charge of the 
Khaibar Pass, as Assistant Fohtical Agent at Peshawar 
But, as if that duty were not full enough of danger, he 
did not rest until he was sent mto the thick of the 
struggle at Kabul itself as assistant to the Envoy Sir 
W illiam Macnaghten. Even there his fiery spirit would 
allow no danger to present itself which he did not ask 
to shara The insurrection around Kabul had begun, 
and Sir Bobert Sale had been sent to take the field m 
the hill country Edward Conolly one of three noble 
brothers, had fallen at Tootnnduirah as a volunteer, and 
the 13th light Infantry had been repulsed at Joolgah. 
Dost Mahomed seemed to bo everywhere, stirring up 
the trihes. Mackenzie asked permission to jom the 
Sappers , he led the advanced guard at the forcing of 
the Khoord Kabul Pass, soon to become a place of 
terrible memory Ho was summoned back only to still 
sterner work with the doomed force in the Afghan 
capital, when Dost Mahomed personally snrrondcred 
to the British Envoy and was sent on to Calcutta with 
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the confession in which Macnaghten condemned the 
whole war — “ We ejected the Dost, who never offended 
ns, m support of our pohcy of which he was the victim ” 

From this tune of preparation in the yoimg heu- 
tenant’s service, when he was stdl under thirty-five, we 
now come to the four deeds of darmg and suffermg m 
his hfe, any one of which would have made him the 
heio of a people and the subject of their ballads in 
darker ages, all of winch duty alone led him to face and 
to do, because he was not only a soldier but a samt 
For a great change had passed withm Cohn Mackenzie. 
In 1836 his first wife had died on the fourth anniversary 
of their weddmg day, after a happy umon. Gradually, 
and under Bible teachmg, he had come to see that of 
all hves hfe m Chnst is alone worth hvmg His courage 
received a new motive , his sense of duty the highest 
inspiration. The workmg of the Spirit had been silently 
preparmg his candid nund for the teachmg of Scripture 
as presented to him by an evangehcal missionary. 
“Chalmers of Beckenham,” the brother officer who 
became soon after the earnest Enghsh rector, completed 
the good work Cohn Mackenzie, the dashmg war- 
lovmg heutenant, became thenceforth one of the “samts” 
of the Indian Army — one, too, of its martyrs, who suffered 
aU his hfe for the consistency of his Puritanism. The 
story of the Storm, md Sunshine ^ of his hfe has been 
told, m two charming volumes which every family as 
well as Anglo-Indian administrator and soldier should 

^ Storm avd Sv/nshine of a Soldxor^s Life I/ieuteTiant-OeTieraZ Cohn 
Mackenzns^ 0 B (Edinburgli David Douglas ) 
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TBad by hiB mdow herself a Douglas of the race whom 
Otterbum first made immortal in our history Her 
earliest work The Oamp the J/isswn, and the Zmana 
was justly pronounced equal to Heber s, on its appear 
ance in 1863 When he entered j\fghjiTnn tnn it was 
without the dogmatic knowledge of Henry Havelock in 
somewhat similar circumstances, though ho grew into 
that alsa In the lull before the massacre these two 
stood almost alone among the young officers, m the 
continence and punty of their lives while Sir Alexander 
Bumes was at the head of those who were heapmg up 
wrath against the whole British force, which the imbe 
cflity of its militar y ohiefe was impotent to avert With 
a perfect knowledge of Persian moreover and of tiie 
Af ghan coUoqmal, Mackenrie soon became more closely 
associated with the natives than most of his comrades, 
being attached to the Kirtilhaah force of Shah Shooja, 
the king. So by friend and foe alike, he was known 
as the “ Moolia,** the Puritan the pneet the doer of the 
law His hfe was a mystery to the sensual Afghans and 
a silent reproach to hie own comrades, whom privately 
he attempted to influence for good. Such was the mnu, 
when the horrors of 1841-42 hurst on our reduced array 
of occupation and finangal troubles at Calcutta led 
the devoted Macnaghten to cut down tho subsidy of 
Es. S0/)00 a year given to the Qhilmi chiofa to keep 
the roads open. 

The first of JIackenxio s four exploits was this — 

Jlaokcnzio and Pottingcr bad been in "vuin warning 
the Envoy of the gathering storm when on tho 2nd 
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of Novembei, a Kabul mob slaughtered Alexander 
Bumes and other ofEiceis in the city, and plundered the 
treasuiy withm sight of a passive force of 5000 British 
soldiers Hanng then taken the fort m which aU our 
commissaiiat supplies were stoied, they besieged the 
camel sheds on the outslorts, wheie the piovisions of 
the king’s force were kept This so-called foi t of Kishan 
Khan was under Captain Mackenzie’s charge After 
piessure from Vmcent EjTe he wrote what Sir John 
Kaye justly pronounced “ a very mteresting and well- 
mitten leport” of the forty horns’ siege. The fort was 
not capable of defence , it was choked with baggage and 
encumbered with a host of women and children, and the 
water was scarce But he held it, a sohtary European, 
at the head of faithful Mohammedan Sepoys, whom the 
Afghans, firmg through his own loopholes, challenged 
to give him up for the sake of Islam. In vam for two 
days did he look for help, “ for the ghttermg bayonets 
through the trees.” All the men weie on duty at the 
same time, but “whenever they could snatch five 
nunutes to refresh themselves with a pipe, one or other 
of them would twang a sort of rude gmtar as an accom- 
paniment to some martial song, which, mmghng with 
the notes of war, sounded very strangely ” Ever and 
anon there rose the wild shrieks of the women over the 
dead and dying After fightmg and waitmg for forty 
hours without rest, and on the leader’s part without 
refreshment, the only resource was to march the sur- 
vivors by mght to the British cantonments It was the 
Eamadan fast , half a mile had been accomplished when 
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Mackenxie found himself m a narrow lone, met by the 
cry from a party of AfghAnw — “ Fermghee host " (“ Here 
is a European”). " Spurring my horse nolently I 
wheeled round, cutting from right to loft. My blows 
by God 8 mercy pamed the greater part of them and I 
was lucky enough to cut off the hand of my moat out- 
rageoua assailant After a desperate struggle during 
which I received two alight sabre-cats and a blow on 
the back of the head from a fellow whoso sword turned 
m his hand, which half knocked me off my horse, I 
escaped out of the crush, pasamg unhurt through two 
volleys of musketry from the whole picket To my 
horror I perceived my path a gain blocked up by a dense 
body of Afghans. Eetreat was impossible so putting 
my trust m God, I charged mto the midst of them 
hoping that the weight of my horse would clear a way 
for me and reserving my sword-cut for the lost struggle. 
It was well that I did so, for by the tame I had knocked 
over some twenty fellows I found they were my own 
Jntailchis. If you ever experienced snddon relief 
from a hideous nightmare you may imagine my feelings 
for the moment During the whole busmess I had 
under a dozen killed, whereas about thirty of the 
enemy had bitten the dust and gone to their place.” It 
was like Cohn Mackenzie to spare no pains till " tlio 
handful of b^a^'e men ” who remained faithful to him 
to the last though Afghan Moliammcdans, rccenTd o 
public reward. Each veteran got a j’car's pay when 
jrackennes Juzoilchis were disbonded at Jhclam, 
But before that ho led the detachment as Genonil 
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Elpbinstone repoited to Government, in almost eveiy 
fight during the two months’ siege of the cantonment, 
Iiis and their conduct bemg most conspicuous , and in 
the disastious affair of Behmaru, where he was agam 
wounded, he was puhhcly thanked for his conduct 

We come to the second of the four experiences. The 
siege ended m the massacie of the Envoy, which Mac- 
kenzie’s knowledge of the Afghans agam strove to 
prevent. He was to have accompamed Sir Wilham 
Macnaghten to Peshawar, when the unhappy IMmister 
had been appointed Govemoi of Bombay by the same 
irony of fate which marked the whole pohcy That had 
ended m Macnaghten agreemg to pay Akhar Khan, the 
treacherous son of Dost Mahomed, 30 lakhs of rupees, 
and an annuity of 4 lakhs, aa Wuzeer of Shah Shooja, 
on the plea that this would give England time to enter 
mto a treaty with Eussia, defimng the bounds beyond 
which neither was to j)ass m Central Asia On the 
fatal 23rd December 1841, the Envoy went forth to 
meet Akhar Khan m conference on this precious treaty, 
attended by Mackenzie, George Lawrence,^ and Trevor 
Mackenzie had remonstrated, with the wammg that it 
was a plot against him The deluded Envoy rephed 
hastily, “ A plot ! let me alone for that, trust me for 
that ' ” and so the doomed party proceeded. On the 
slope of a hillock, which hid them from the cantonment, 
a carpet was spread where the snow lay least thickly 
They dismounted and reclmed beside Akhar Khan and 

1 Brother of Henry and John, and afterwards Sir George St Patrick 
Lawrence 
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hiB chiefs. Mackemie could hardly prevail on himself 
to qmt his gallant Gape horse which had before earned 
him BO well, and when on the ground, he rose up os armed 
men began to gather around the party Then Abhrir 
Khan gave the signal m the word *• Begeer 1 " (“ Seite I ”) 
and grasped the Envoy s left hand with an expression 
of diabolical ferocity while another seenred the right 
They dragged him down the hillock fts he uttered the 
words in Persian, "Eor Gods sake I” Akbor Khan struck 
and then shot him -mth one of the very pistols which 
he had once presented to the traitor Trevor too was 
cut down, and lawrence was dragged past hia homfied 
comrada 

Mackenzie had been standing apart talking with the 
chief of the Afghan pohee, an old acquaintance, who 
mastered hia right arm, held a pistol to his temple, and 
amid a shower of bullets hurried him through the snow 
to a horse. “As I mounted behind my captor now 
my energetic defender the crowd moreased around us 
and the cries of Kill the Kafir became more vehe- 
ment” Alter for some time, while at a fast canter 
warding off the sword-cuts, with the aid of his followers, 
the Afghan wheeled his horse round, made the last 
appeal a Musalman can make by taking off his turban, 
and implored the devotee Ghazis to respect tho life of 
his fhend. The horse fell os it leaped up a Idgh bonk 
when Mackenzie recei\ed a heavy blow on his head 
from a bludgeon and a fanatic twisted hia collar to 
Buffocatioru When he reco\ ered consciousness ho was 
beitig defended by Akbor Khan himself who then ro 
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peatedly taunted him m a tone of triumphant dension, 
“Ton’ll seize my country, will you?” Insulted and 
plundered by the men who had slam Macnaghten and 
Trevor, he and Lawrence were kept prisoners m the 
city, were then ordered to be blown away from a gun, 
and were rescued with difficulty by two chiefs Dressed 
as Afghans, they were sent back to cantonments to 
encourage false confidence on the part of the doomed 
army and its leaders 

The first day of 1842 saw the beginning of the end, 
when the most disgraceful treaty military commanders 
have ever signed was ratified, and that retreat began 
through the wmter snow and the far worse Ghilzai 
bullets, which only one man. Dr Brydon, survived out 
of sixteen thousand In all our history only Cawnpore 
IS blacker than Khoord Kabul and Jugdulluk Blacker, 
because the widows and wives and children and a few 
of the maimed and wounded officers were spared from 
Khoord Kabul to become the “ guests ” of the traitor, 
and, as a matter of fact, survived their captivity with 
honour, though at the last sent by their “ host ” to be 
sold as slaves m Toorkistan To them had been added 
Mackenzie, Lawrence, and Pottmger as hostages, on 
Akbar Khan’s demand, after the first had eagerly 
sought to redeem the errors of Elphmstone and Shelton, 
as he had done to prevent the infatuation of Macnaghten 
The captives, besides these * three, and Elphmstone, 
Shelton, and Johnson, other hostages, were the widows. 
Lady Macnaghten, Mrs Sturt and one child, Mrs 
Trevor and seven children , Lady Sale, whose husband 
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VTBB holding Jelalabad •vnth Havelock under him 
Captain Boyd, wife and child , Lieutenant Waller wife 
and child , laerutenant Eyre, wife and child , Mr Byley 
wife and child lire. Ifamwanng and p-hflH Sergeant 
Wade and family , and the wounded oflQceru, Colm 
Troup and Mem, Melville and Hr Macgrath, — twen ty 
mne, and fourteen childreu m olL^ 

An were at first placed under the care of the one 
Afghan chief who had proved himflelf at once a patnot 
and a man, the “ good Nawab " aa he was called Zemaun 
Khan, who was moreover of near kin to Boat Mahomed, 
then in honourable captivity m Calcutta. To protect 
them he raised an army of his own, of throe thousand 
mem For rune months they romamed m captivity 
hurried from place to place, Bometimos for their own 
eafety at others according to the falling fortunes of 
Akbor Khan, now almost withm sight of our troope at 
Jelalabad, agam among the lastnesses of Khoolm, to 
ho sold to the man stealing Oosbega. Mackenzie a 
stones of their prison life, their kmdly intercourse 
their hopes and fears, their trust m God their Sunday 
service and the use of the one Bible and Prayer book 
picked up on the field of slaughter of the gambols of 
the children to whoso number more than one birth 
added, their attempts at recreation their trioka on the 
Ist of April, their speculations as to relief and the 

* In 1W3 Mr Lottw Dlcldnwti p«j*rtd be«atlfal 
dim«in£i from the portrmlts of the emptlTW, m»de hj Ejn hr thrfr 
amneemcnt'when In prtem. The Editor of hU Jetcnui/ (John Vnmj) 
pobliehed them- Colin Jltckenile wrote imieh of Ejroe Jnmat 
Uereloeke 'SarndlT* (“ toU, Coibcrn) itof* et 18W 
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course of events m India, where Lord EUenborough 
was so far leversmg his predecessor’s pohcy as to he 
willin g to sacrifice its noble victuns — all this and more 
he could never he persuaded to put on record, noi to 
allow his Jhends to do so But three years after, when 
it was still vividly prmted on the memory, he was 
persuaded to tell to a lovmg writer one episode m his 
Becollections of a Joumey to Jelalabad 

This IS the thud of the deeds to which we referred 
at the outset 

Major Pottmger, who had succeeded Macnaghten, 
fearing that the defeat of Akhar Khan before Jelalabad 
might tempt him to murder the whole party, proposed 
to him to send one of the captives to treat with 
Gleneral Pollock, who had halted at that city Mac- 
kenzie, who was tendmg the dymg Elphmstone m a 
fort m Tezeen, the only drugs available bemg opium 
and boded pomegranate, was sent for when the old 
man breathed his last, and told to prepare for a journey 
to Jelalabad Ko one save Pottmger beheved he 
could survive a mission of such danger The Afghans 
reasoned that if any of the captives would return m 
such circumstances it would be the Enghsh Lloolla, 
whose word they could trust, for when, with some con- 
fusion, Akbar Khan asked him if he mtended to return, 
Mackenzie answered, “Are you the son of an Ameer 
and ask me, an English gentleman, such a question ^ ” 
Akbar Khan’s private request was an amnesty for 
himself and followers, and a grant of land, m which 
case he would help Pollock to reconquer Afghanistan , 
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the public letter proposed an exchange of pnsonera 
and the withdravml of the 'Rngbw'h finm. the country 
Dressed m a aheep-alan cloak full of vermin, vnth hia 
white face hidden up to the eyes, and mounted on 
Indy Sale a horse with a native saddle Cohn ifactenne 
set out He was attended by two of Akbor Khan s 
troopers, and guided by the notonoua Butt! the thief" 
and three of hia gang, on foot Batti was the Bob 
Roy who had eased Sole of eeveral hundreds of his 
camels, which he resold to the General f Ihe three 
horsemen and four thieves etruggled up the bed of a 
torrent till they came to a cascade, which barred 
advanca laugbing at the troopers abuse Batti 
guided Mackenzie up and round by a goat s path till 
they surmounted lulls “to which Ben Lomond is a 
joke I " He knew Persian and bonded the way with 
Pushtu war songs, till the Scottish Highlander was 
lost m sympathetic admiration at the man whose 
noetnls were not even expanded os he clomb the 
tremendous ascents, his heavy matchlock behind his 
book with the ends resting on the inside of his elbows. 
"When the snow was reached the danger increased, for 
the track sloped to the torrent at an angle of forty five. 
Even the Afghan troopers protested they bad never 
seen such a road, while the perspiration streamed ofi* 
thorn like ram in spite of the wintry wind. So they 
crossed the Khurkhuchor Pass , but in the easy descent 
on the other ride the icy blast cot throogh tliem. To 
the left they passed the fatal bamers of JugdttUok 
where, nntouched by decay lay the bodies of Mac 
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kenzie’s brave comrades, of whom he specially mentions 
Dodgm as havmg fought so desperately, though he had 
but one leg, that the enemy were obhged to shoot him 
from a distance 

As he passed along the narrow ridge in the bnght 
moonlight, with the mangled remams below and the 
everlastmg hills towermg in front, he says, “ My sense 
of weakness and absolute mabihty in any way to con- 
trol the progress of events which were rapidly hurrying 
to a crisis, and which were fraught with safety or 
destruction to myself and my fellow-captives, and with 
honour or dishonour to my country, had the good effect 
of leadmg me to Him whose arm is never shortened to 
uphold and save all who put their trust m Him ” Amd 
this foUowB “Before we reached the Valley of Zm- 
ganeh we had to cross a shallow stream, whose pure 
waters I shall ever remember with gratitude, for my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, and there on 
three subsequent journeys did it quench my thirst” 
A^ day dawned and they came to a hostile tribe, Batti 
carefully smothered the white officer m the Afghan 
dress and mounted before hun, passmg him off as a 
sick chief of Peshawar sent home by Akbar Khan 
Every emmence was topped by a robber fort, notably 
that of the murderer of James Skinner, whose men 
pursued the party At the ford of a nver, opposite the 
gate of the chief, Mackenzie, worn out by fatigue, fairly 
tumbled off among the ^henchmen who had rushed out 
with the cry of “ Strangers ! ” “ Eor the first tune,” he 
said, I felt the anguish of mortal fear, notwithstanding 
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the awful eitremity in which I had twice stood before 
when smroranded bj the Afghans, in cutting my way 
into cantonments, and ogam at Sir William Jlac 
naghten a murder ” But Batti, the thie^ was equal to 
the cnaia He harangued hia countrymen on the 
eiplcuta of Akbar Khan over the infidels, while hia 
foUoweiB dragged the "sick chief" away up the 
mountam path- 

After a week of hairbreadth escapes and exhausting 
tod, amid the filth of Afghan Burroundings, Colm 
Mackenzie and his horae m a state which he used 
Scotch to descrihe, as ** sair forfoughen,” rode mto 
Pollock 8 camp. So black and haggard had he become 
that the Sepoy vidette would not beheve he was a 
European- He was received by the General and his 
old fnend. Sir George Macgregor aa on appontion* But 
the camp was soon alive with the news he brought, 
and each little fact about the captives spread away 
over India mto every cantonment, and tardily westward 
to the British homes where hope deferred had mckeuod 
many a loving heart. Mackenzie s inform ation helped 
the avenging army to the rapid success which m due 
time enabled the captives to firee themselves. He did 
not need to advise Sir George Pollock to scorn all over 
tures firom the murderer of Macnaghten- But ho went 
further he urged on umnediatc advance on Kabul as 
the first and only step necessary to leaving the people 
for ever to their own mdepcndonco- And after twenty 
four hours he returned into captivity only to bo sent 
back ogam on a second though less perilous mission 
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after seven hours’ repose, while Pottmger was prepar- 
ing another letter to the General The second journey 
resulted in an attack of typhus under which he nearly 
sank, so that his fnend, Cohn Troup, was despatched 
on the third and last of these missions hy which Akhar 
Khan sought m vam to save himself from the fate 
which his deeds deserved His defeat at Tezeen led 
the Afghan jador of the captives, who was conductmg 
them over the wastes of the Hindu Kush to he sold 
as slaves, to let them free themselves, on Mackenzie, 
Johnson, Pottmger, and George Lawrence heconung 
personally bound, “in the presence of God and Jesus 
Christ,” for the amount of their ransom, Es 20,000 at 
once and Es 1000 a month, “ In our prison at Bameean, 
11th September 1842 ” 

To Kabul, where Pollock’s army represented at once 
the triumph and the atonement of British power. Sale’s 
13th Eegiment led the dehvered ones But work had 
yet to be done, and Cohn Mackenzie must be at the 
doing of it, though hardly recovered from the Jelala- 
bad penis Istahf, the virgm fortress of the Afghans, 
still defied us, and it fell to Henry Havelock to storm 
it Mackenzie was by his side at the head of a large 
body of Kizzilbash horsemen Then, then at last, he 
sought home, where were his motherless daughters, 
away out of aU the theatncal rejoicmgs of Lord Ellen- 
borough, to whom the captives were odious The still 
youthful Captam was welcomed as the hero he was, 
for England did not agree with Lord EUenborough 
Wedded to the eldest daughter of Admiral J, E 
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Douglas the accomplished authoress, who still survives 
him he returned to the north weet frontier raised the 
4th SDch E^iment m 1847 and with it kept the 
peace of the border during the last Sikh campaign. In 
him the Marquess of Dalhousie, viaiting the new Pro- 
vince of the Phinjab found a man after his own heart. 

Cohn," as the Governor General always called him 
was hastily summoned to council at that critical time 
when the great Proconsul could not make up his mind 
whether the Indus River or the base of the Sulaimans 
should be the limit of Bnbsh supremacy " Don t 
give up Peshawar " said Mackenzie , ** it is the gate of 
India." Offered a nob civil appomtment m the new 
Province, the much enduring soldier preferred the 
Army still, and m 1860 the Madras Captam was 
appomted senior Brigadier of the Haidorabad Contm 
gent. But a pohbcal and administrative duty of the 
most important kmd fell to his lot Berar the fertile 
cotton valley now pierced by the Bombay and Calcutta 
Railway was transferred to the British by the Nizam 
and the Brigade was ordered to take it over Moo 
kenzie b jumor Brigadier Mayne, was eager to provoke 
a collision, that they might wm their spurs. Colm 
Mackenzie kept him in check, prepared careful statis 
tics of the dlstncts, advanced on his own responsibility' 
the sums which prevented the peasantry from migrat- 
ing elsewhere and the State losing a year’s revenue 
and BO acted that Lord Dalhousie declared ho had 
taken possession of the Province "without losing ft 
rupee of revenue or spillmg a drop of blood," 
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It was at tlie close of six years of such service that, 
as if Kabul had not been enough, he was personally 
forced to suppress the mutmy of a cavalry regiment in 
Bolarum, one of several ominous muttermgs of the 
storm which burst m 1857 This is the fourth of his 
great deeds of danng and devotion to duty. 

In September 1855, on the occasion of the Muharram, 
or ten days’ fast observed by the Shia Mohammedans, 
he directed that the usual orders should be issued, 
under which processions with music and noise were 
forbidden durmg the twenty-four hours of the Ohns- 
tians’ day of worship and rest As it turned out that 
Sunday was the great day when alone the Muharram 
processions could take place that year, the Brigadier at 
once issued a second order permitting them, but only 
in the hnes of then respective corps, and not m the 
barracks or along the roads This “usual” pohce 
regulation, to prevent a religious procession from mter- 
fermg with the comfort of the citizens of another creed, 
as the press described it at the time, was dehberately 
disobeyed The 3rd Cavalry Eegunent, notorious for 
opium-eatmg and for the murder of both a European 
and a native officer, sent a procession quietly along the 
road to the Brigadier’s garden, where it began making 
a hideous dm.* Mackenzie sent first his orderly and 
then the sergeant of his guard to warn them They 
contmued, when he himseK went to exercise his per- 
sonal authority, and, m the last resort, to prevent all 
bloodshed but his own He could not, as he afterwards 
said, “skulk under hatches,” that bemg contrary to 
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Dcraglaa the accompluhed authoreaa who atlU Bumves 
him he retamed to the north west frontier raised the 
4th Sihh Begxment in 1847 and with it kept the 
peace of the border during the lost Sikh campaign. In 
him the Marquess of Dalhonsie, viaitmg the new Pro- 
vince of the Punjab found a man after his own heart, 
Cohn,” as the Governor General always called him 
was hastily summoned to council at that critical time 
when the great Proconsul could not moke up his mind 
whether the Indus River or the base of the Suloimans 
should be the limit of British supremaiy “Bont 
give up Peshawar ” said Mackenzie , ** it is the gate of 
India.” Offered a nch mvil appointment in the new 
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It was at tlie close of six years of such service that, 
as if Kabul had not been enough, he was peisonally 
forced to suppress the mutiny of a cavalry legunent m 
Bolarum, one of several onunous muttermgs of the 
storm which bmst m 1857. This is the fourth of his 
great deeds of darmg and devotion to duty 

In September 1855, on the occasion of the Muharram, 
or ten days’ fast observed by the Shia Mohammedans, 
he directed that the usual orders should be issued, 
under which processions with music and noise were 
forbidden durmg the twenty-four hours of the Chris- 
tians’ day of worship and rest As it turned out that 
Sunday was the great day when alone the Muharram 
processions could take place that year, the Brigadier at 
once issued a second order permittmg them, but only 
m the Imes of their respective corps, and not m the 
barracks oi along the loads. Tins “usual” pohce 
regulation, to prevent a rehgious procession from mter- 
fenng with the comfort of the citizens of another creed, 
as the press described it at the time, was dehberately 
disobeyed The 3id Cavalry Eegiment, notorious for 
opium-eatmg and for the murder of both a European 
and a native officer, sent a procession qmetly along the 
road to the Brigadier’s garden, where it began makmg 
a hideous dm.' Mackenzie sent first his orderly and 
then the sergeant of his guard to warn them They 
contmued, when he himself went to exercise his per- 
sonal authority, and, m the last resort, to prevent aU 
bloodshed but his own He could not, as he afterwards 
said, “skulk under hatches,” that bemg contrary to 

0 
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his nfltore and bis oath- He wffold not tnm ont his 
Hindu infantry guard, for that would have led to a 
mdespread conflict. So he walhed out quietly and, 
only after remonatrating m vain he returned with the 
wmftll standards earned m defiance of the law The 
natives, fleeing to their lines with shouta of “Deenl 
Been I'* ("the fmth in danger*^ returned with a moh 
of troopers, who broke in the gate and sprang upon 
him with sabres. One cut spht his atuU down to the 
brain, another severed the onter bone of the left arm, a 
thirty cut the deltoid to the bone, and two others took 
off the middle finger of the right hand. The unarmed 
Bngad^ staggered mto and through the bouse bleed 
mg profusely, the doctor gave up aU hope of his 
recovery! and he himself eiolaimed m the pansea of 
eihaustioV " It is all God s doing, and therefore right." 
"Wo have Henry Lawrence s verdict on the tifTmr at the 
tune, given flu that famous artiole of his m the Calcutta 
Itevxcw m whf^ he said of a general mutmy — Como 
it will unless ^tiapated , a Olive may not then be at 
hand." That wi^t and beet of EngHshmen who ever 
went to India dccihired the lluharram order to be per 
fectly legitunatc, l<AVed on the attack as premeditated 
by fimatics and, wh^e doubting the wisdom of Mao- 
kenrio* personal mtd^ereneq, said of him ‘‘He pos 
Bosses much of the Covenanter spirit." pi« wounds 
were fnghtful, few m\n could have survived them- 
His dauntless spirit susta^ed him- Heed m the light 
of 1857 Henry liiwrcnce sVenlcgy may be tekf'r even 
without Ids doubt. Then w\ sniSered for the weakness 
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whicli in 1855 sought to extenuate open mutiny, 
because Cohn Mackenzie was a samt as well as a 
soldier. 

The great Mutmy found him m England recovermg 
from his wounds, and the counsellor of the Daily News 
and the authorities, on whom he urged at once the 
despatch of an army of 30,000 men — a movement too 
long delayed. He succeeded his fnend Sir George 
Macgregor as Pohtical Agent at Murshidabad, and after 
that held various military appomtments till his pro- 
motion to be Major-General m 1871 In all he showed 
the same “gallantry, abihty, and endurance” which 
Loid Dalhousie extolled m the Gazette m 1849 But 
he would never ask for a reward It is a satire on the 
honours which are thickly showered on men now that 
the age of Indian chivahy is past, that Cohn Mac- 
kenzie received no more than the fiist Kabul medal, 
the Compamonship of the Bath, and a special annmty 
of £300 for his “varied and distmguished services, 
especially m Afghanistan.” Wherever he went, m 
India, he was the warm fiiend of Christian missionaries 
and converts Wherever he resided, m Edmburgh, 
London, or the Contment, he sought out Christian 
friends, he helped philanthropic mo-^ements, he made 
himself beloved by the poor, the dependent, the humble 
He was a true soldier of Jesus Christ, who ever held 
in his heart, and rejoiced m the divme saymg, “ Him 
that cometh unto me I will m no wise cast out ” 

We close the story with a lovmg admiration of its 
hero He was the friend of Havelock, who did m 
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Jelalabad what Mackeime was enabled to do amid 
disasteiB of Kabul and captivity Of him bis younger 
comrade. General Hanghton, wrote when he died, refer 
ring to a nde for life from Charikar “ He ministered 
to my spiritual comfort when none else attempted to 
do sa I have lost the meet chivalrous, the most warm 
hearted, the most pubUc-spinted, and aberve all, the 
moot earnest and Christian friend I ever had I ” 

Cohn Mackenne s final visit, when m 1881 he had 
found lus home in Edmbuigh is thus described by his 
widow At our last visit to our fiuthM friends. Dr 
and Mrs. George Rmitb, he said to her "Well, good bye 
dear , if we do not meet here again, we shall meet at 
Headquarters. ” On the 20th October he walked up- 
stairs to bed, qmto strongly only the great scars on 
his wounded head throbbed painftilly C allin g for the 
hymn ® Sun of my Soul,” and correcting his wife when 
she said “ cannot " instead of ** dare not “ in the line— - 

For without Thee I dare not dlo," 

he said “ Pray for me ” and so passed away A Presby 
tenon always, and on active friend of every free and 
evangelical Church his death called forth this eulogy 
from Canon Liddon, who Iiad learned to love him 
** Simple, fearless, oCTectionato, chivalrous he took pos 
session, of people s hearts ns a matter of course.** And 
it is fitting that this Scottish chief and Christian gentle- 
man should Ho side by side with one who of the Queen s 
as Mackonzio was of the Indian Army most resembled 
bun— his fneud Qcnoml Sir Hope Grant, As ytju enter 
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the Grange cemetery and pass between the tombs of 
migbty dead bbe Duff and Cbabners, turn to tbe fax 
left and see tbe twm graves of tbe Indian heroes called 
to be samts, soldiers m a double sense, as were Havelock 
and Durand, Henry Lawrence and Herbert Edwardes 
May God send our Empire, at home and abroad, a suc- 
cession of such men ' 
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sm TTRHRKRT B. KDWAEDES K03^ KORI, 
1819-1868 

A Kmoht op rA FArrn 

TThdkb the title of A Knxghfs Faxth, Jolin BTustm 
publiabed those “ passages in the life of Sir Herbert 
Edwordes ” ^ which relate the eccponences of the yonog 
subaltern when, alone, he civilisod Bnnnoo used its 
wild Lories to defeat Moolraj twice at Kinyeroe and 
Saddoosam and shut him up m Mooltau until the 
Commander in-Chief was ready to take the city Huskin 
descnbea Edwardea os “a modem mflitary bishop 
difTcnng from tho military ecclesiastics of former ages 
m that they oflldally bishops were practically soldiers , 
but tho hero of this my Chnstmaa tale, officially a 
soldier was practically a bishop. Practically mdeed 
both and perfectly both a first-rate fighter of men in 
war, a first-rate fishor of men in peace, a captain 
whom all were proud to follow a prolate whom all 
wars eager to obey I really remember nobody (puite 
like him — since St Jlartin of Tours," General Gordon 

* toL It OoUjited tp Jofan 

CtWfT Altra, 1BA>, 
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Havelock, and Stonewall Jackson were all men of his 
stamp, “ only theie is a vem of gaiety and natural 
humour m Edwaides which makes him hke St Martm 
of Tours, m a sense the others were not ” 

A year later Lady Edwardes published Memorials of 
tlic Life and Lcttcis^ of her husband, dedicatmg the 
volumes m the words he had written for his Life of 
Sir Henry Lawience, which he did not hve to com- 
plete — To all my Countrymen who care for India, 
and especially to the young whose lot is to be cast m 
it , to show how possible and good it is to mute the 
Statesman with the Soldier, the Philanthropist with 
the Patriot, and the Christian with all, m the Govern- 
ment of a Subject Eaca” To these books must be 
added that of Edwardes himself, A Year on the Punjeib 
Frontier in 1848-49^ Ho such hterary tribute has 
been made to the reputation and the deeds of any of the 
Indian heroes of Great Britain up to the present time 
as these five volumes all unconsciously brmg Herbert 
Edwardes was equally good with the pen and with the 
sword He was the most eloquent of pubhc orators, as 
weU as the most successful of administrative statesmen 
and pohtical officers He was a joyous and energetic 
Christian all his life, as well as the idol of the native 
tribes whom he tamed, and of the officers whom he 
attached to himself for ever He was the favourite 
disciple of Sir Henry Lawrence, and^ above aU, the sole 
master of John Hicholson, who when dymg spoke only 

^ London. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co , 1886 
^ London Richard Bentley, 1861 
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of hun and his own mother Tet Herbert Edwardea 
was never more than a Commissioner of a Ponjab 
Divuoon though be was virtually its Provisional 
laeuteuant Governor. He left India at forty-en, and 
he died before he was fifty years of age, too soon for 
the highest honours to reach him and for the good of 
the peoples he loved. He was of the chosen ones of 
whom it is said, — 

** In setret lore the Mmiter to each one whlipcr* low 
I am at hand, work faiter behold the luniet glow I 
And each one nuileth nreet who hean the Haster’g feet* 

In the eighteen crowded years between the first 
Sikh "Wer and his retirement from the Punjab to die 
Herbert Edwardes did these memorable deeds, any one 
of which would have sufficed for a soldier statesman s 
reputation 

He tamed Bonnoo and took ITooltan. 

He secured the treaties of 1855 and 1857 with Dost 
Mahomed, which kept Afjghamstan and the 
north-west border qmet. 

He held Peshawar, raised the Levies, and sent Nicholson 
with the nio\'able column to take Delhi 
He gave sympatbotio toleration to Christian missions 
from Peehawnr along the whole frontier and ho 
roused En^nd to do its imperial duty to Tn flift- 
Bom on the 12th November 1810 at Frodesley near 
Shrewsbury son of the rector of the parish and grand 
eon of Sir John G Edwardes Bart, Herbert Bc^min 
Edwardes studied modem llteratnre hard ot King’s 
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College, London, and was the ornament of its debatmg 
society side by side with Chailes Kingsley and Litz- 
james Stephen Demed Oxford by his guardians, he 
went to an old fhend of his family. Sir Eichard Jenlcms 
of Nagpooi fame, and asked him foi a dnect appomt- 
ment to India At twenty-one he jomed the ciack 
regiment of the East India Company, the 1st Bengal 
Eusihers, and soon found himself m the Punjab The 
first Kabul War was just over, and the young Lieutenant, 
whose unselfishness and wit had made him the darlmg of 
the regiment, and who had passed the interpreter’s 
examination m three languages, became the famous 
critic of the military and pohtical system which had 
led to its disasters. Eor weeks the Ddln Gazette de- 
hghted the Anglo-Indians and outraged the authors of 
the war by his “ Brahmmee Bull’s Letters m India to his 
Cousm J ohn Bull in England ” Henry Lawrence, after 
long search, discovered the anonymous writer, who had 
been m the thick of the battles of Moodki and Sobraon 
as Sir Hugh Gough’s aide-de-camp, and earned him off 
to Lahore as one of his assistants m the hopeless at- 
tempt to help the Sikhs to govern the country. The 
fnut of his expenence of those stimng times was seen 
m two articles m the Calcutta Bemew on the “ Sikh In- 
vasion of Bntish India ” ^ and the “ Lahore Blue-Book.” ^ 
Liveher writing and wiser cnticism are not to be found 
m those early volumes of the then great Quarterly 
As Henry Lawrence’s pnvate secretary, even sleep- 
ing in the same room with him for five months, 

^ Volume VI, No 11, 1846 


® Volume vm. No 16, 1847 
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Edwnrdes learned hcnv to govem the martial races of 
the Pinyflb and erar after delighted to deaoribe his 
master as " the father of my public life." Lawrence at 
this tune wrote to his wife m England “ Taking him 
all in all, hodfly activity mental cultivation, and 
warmth of heart I have not met his e(iunl m India.** 
"When Kashmir was sold to Gulab Singh for a crore 
of rupees, Edwardes was sent to do his first independent 
work — to suppress the rebellion which naturally fol 
lowed, the only act of Sir Henry Inwrence s we can 
never approve. What Edwardes would and could have 
done there has, after a long interval of miamlo and 
decunntion of the people been accomplished by a 
yoonger generation of “politicals'’ like Neville Chamber 
lain and Walter Lawrence. Edwardes wrote — 

Oh what a field it that valley at thu moment for that 
noble animal, o jud raUr / In five vears I would under 
take to raUe iti rovcnno to a milljon, and it* people from 
Iriih poverty to what Providence detigned them to en{oy 
— acriptaral milt and honey 

I am on my road to Lahore, in charge of the Sheikh 
and hu army — leading, in fact, my own bear Into town. 

” If I were an ancient Poman I ahonld bo entitled to * 
triumph, and ihoold enter the dty in a gold chariot (the 
onginel of our glaBS fly t) with Sheikh ImAm-ud-din and 
bis lientenanU darbied and muffled, and a shopfol of 
Kashmir shawls held up on yard mcosurea waving glon 
ouily cheap in the oir V. band of Kashmir virgins — or 
mayhap old women, for lack of them— would annotmeo 
my advent with songs of lo tnumphe! lo triumphol' 
arnl the aenaton (now called Lol Singh, Tej Singh, Bcena 
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Nath, Bhuggut Earn, and other unpatncian names) would 
be Manhi and Eabii, coming out in snowy togas — or what 
modems vulgaily call clean shirts — to welcome my return ' 
As It IS, I shall be challenged by a black sentry, who, ten 
to one, won’t let me into Rome — I moan Lahore — without 
the countersign This comes of not being one’s own 
ancestor > 

“ These barbarous phases of society, into which an edu- 
cated man descends as into a pit of lions, have, after all, a 
wild, almost terrible interest There is something noble 
in puttmg the hand of civilisation on the mane of a nation 
like the Punjab (if I may borrow Spenser’s allegory), and 
loohng down brute passions What a victory ' to bind a 
bullying people with a garland — to impose security of life, 
good order, and law as fines, upon a whole nation, for their 
ofiFences agamst the tranquillity of the human race > ” 

To do this on a grander scale and on juster principles, 
to teach the happier lesson “ how man may be won , 
what affection there is to he had for the askmg , what 
truth for the trustmg, what perennial honour for a 
moment’s justice , what life-long service for a word of 
love,” as Ruskm puts it, Edwardes was deputed to 
pacify the Afghan valley of Bunnoo which had defied 
even Runjeet Smgh Backed by only five hundred men 
and two troops of Horse Artillery, m three months he 
levelled the walls of four hundred forts, bmlt one strong 
castle in their stead, and ran a military road through 
the heart of the country The close of the year 1847 
saw the Wuzeerees paymg tribute. The bloodless con- 
quest was just m tune to supply a force with which to 
avenge the treacherous murder of Vans Agnew and 
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Lioatenant "W A. Anderson, sent to ifooltan to do the 
same work there which had been done at Bunnoa 
On the erening of the 22nd April 1848 Edwardea 
was in camp on the Indus, doing justice among Baloochi 
peasants, who were either robbers, robbed, or witnesses 
of robberj when a messenger rushed m with the 
dying Agnew's letter announcing the rebelhon of 
iloolraj Concealing the disaster for a tune he sent 
the man hack with the reply — *"God will bring an 
honest man ont of worse straits, so trust in Him and 
keep up your pluck. Eely on it, it shall not be my 
fault if we ore a day later than the 27th,** He had 
but one Sikh infantry regiment, two guns and twenty 
camel mounted guns (Zamburuts) and three hundred 
horse. In his treasury were a few thousand rupees. 
Commissariat he had none, but the country was fat 
The hot weather was on in aU its power For mne 
months the young Lieutenant carried on the war and 
after two victories shut up iloolraj in the dty tiU 
General TVhish chose to take him. He spent two lakhs 
of rupees each month. He held up his hand and the 
soldiers came to his side. He fed and paid them out 
of the rebel district Eeviewing the whole position 
eight yearn after Sir Henry Lawrence wrote ' “ Smee 
the days of Clive no man has done as jEdwordes, nor do 
I know of many who could and would have acted os he 
did on the iloolton outbreak.'* His first battle of 
Kinycreo has been called tho ■Waterloo of the Punjab 
ha^'ing been fought on the 18th June. In that of 

» Ottfutta Emoc. ho. 43 Aptfl IIW 
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Suddoosam, a fortnight after, Lieutenant Lake and 
Cortlandt helped him to drive MooLaj precipitately 
from the field, when that tiaitor to his own Govern- 
ment turned his guns on his own soldiers to stop them 
following his example This was what happened before 
the battle. 

“ Sadik Mohammed Khan was a servant of the IMaharaja, 
appointed to do duty with the Nazim of Mooltan, and, 
when the rebellion broke out, was drawnig pay from both 
Moolra] expected him to side with him, but, though 
unable to escape, on account of his house and family, he 
refused to sat his seal to the oath of rebelhon on the 
Koran, and the very day that I arrived before Mooltan, 
Sadik and his father took their hawlcs on their wnsts, and, 
under pretence of huntmg, issued forth from the city 
and joined me It is an mcident illustrative of those 
strange uncertam times that, two days afterwards, he was 
my faithful henchman at Suddoosam, and, being well 
mounted, was often the only man by my side Had he 
been a traitor, he might have killed me at any moment 
But I heard his story, beheved it, trusted him, and was 
rewarded by mvaluable service throughout the rest of the 
rebelliom Yet it was as hard to trust in those days as it 
was necessary 

“ The very moment before this battle of Suddoosam I 
was dippmg my head mto a pail of water, preparatory to 
putting on a thick turban, so as to keep my brains cool 
as long as possible m the sun, when Sadik Mohammed’s 
own uncle insisted on speakmg to me Lifting my dnp- 
pmg head out of the pail, I listened to the old man’s 
solemn wammgs to be on my guard, ‘for,’ said he, ‘all 
these men, like my nephew, who have come over from the 
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enemy are here by Moolraj • orders and conient. You are 
draira into a trajx Half your »oldien are friend*, and 
half are foe*, and like nee and eplit pcaa, they are all 
mixed up m one duh- If there uj not eom© treochery m 
thi* day a fight, my name i* not Sorbulund Kha n I The 
idea wa» not pleatant, and I sonaed my head under irater 
again, de*peratoly but *oon came up, Trrung out the 
water clapped a turban over my wet hair, and thanked 
the old gentleman for his jnfonnation, which wa* too late 
to be useful, mounted my horse, and — nerer found out 
any of the tmitors from that day to this 1 ” 

Acmdfiutally Edwardefl shot off hie own right hand, 
but otherwise he seemed to lead a charmed kfe. Once 
a bnllet passed through hia aleore from wnat to elbow 
without touching him. Agam a gun held up agamst 
him m a conflict, when he thought nothing could save 
him, flashed m the pun. A third time, when wntmg 
in his tent he waa approached by on assassin whom the 
sentry was just in time to seiro. A fourth time, an 
emissary of Moolmj poisoned his soup and ho and 
his guests narrowly escaped fatal consequences. 

He returned to England lU, to find himself a national 
Iicra When feasted at the Mansion House in 1849 
along with tbo Duke of "Wellington he was replying to 
the toast of * The health of the Indian Army when 
he electrified the guests by turning to Major Nicholson 
with the exclamation — Here is the real author of half 
the exploits which the world has been so ready to 
attribute to me." England then heard for the first 
time the namo of his friend and attached foUower who 
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was to prove the hero of DelliL To tlus tune, eight 
years before the Mutiny of 1857, we owe the curious 
“ Memoiandum ” which reveals a foresight and even a 
genius not inferior to Sir Henry Laivrence’s graver 
prevision. 

“ A good story might bo written by way of prophecy, 
or I would rather say waimng^ of the sudden and un- 
expected overthrow of the British Indian Empire by the 
British Indian army Scene — Lahore Time — Fifty years 
hence, or A.D 1900 Materials as follows — 

“The native army, according to a system introduced 
by a Lord Napier, who was Commander-in-Cluef about 
1850, has been for the last forty-five yeais massed upon 
great pomts, such as Kabul (annexed about 1880), Pesha- 
war, Lahore, UmbaUa, Delhi, Dinapoor, and Calcutta, in 
Bengal , m Madras , and in Bombay The exten- 
sion of the Empire by the annexation of Khorassan has 
rendered a vigorous economy necessary, and prevented the 
mcrease of the European army Pressure of parties m 
England has transferred the Government of India from the 
East India Company to the Crown, which has mtroduced 
the same colonial system as prevails over its other depen- 
dencies, and has lately lost Canada 

“ ‘ Lord Frederick Vensophts ’ are now Commissioners of 
provinces, and young hamsters come out as magistrates 
To meet their convemence, law is admmistered m Enghsh, 
and Enghsh education has superseded vernacular through 
all the Government schools The people, m consequence, 
are oppressed and discontented. The courts, in the hands 
of a few Bengah Baboos, are not resorted to, except by the 
rich. The country is consequently npe for evil designs 
The army, for the sake of economy, has continued to be 
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increased from the same classes of Hindastanis, and the 
only balance is betrreen the Hindus and the Mnsalmans. 

* About the year 1855 an extensive scheme, oiganised 
by Earn Jtinda, Bhaie Mohniaj Eaja Doena Nath, and 
others, to restore the Rani to the throne of Xnhore by 
means of our otvb eoldieri, was discovered by Bhaio 
Bilcrmnah Sbig (jealous of Bhaio JIaharaj*) to the British 
Government, and the nngleadert hanged or imprisoned. 
Bat the secret of unlawful organisation could not be so 
casfly nnlearnt and the ambitious spinti of the country 
•who could nowadays find no native court to which to reeort 
for semce, commenced and gradually matured a eecret 
confederation of the •whole natiro army •which was much 
favoured by the system of militaiy centralisation now m 
force. The large European society in the great canton 
ments has withdraim the oCQccri more than ever from 
their men, and few ore now left who can discourse ndth 
them in their own language. 

"Still, indications of tho conspiracy creep out through 
officers of irregular eorps, which at first hold aloof, though 
tempted- Midnight meetings of the Native Divisional 
Committees, under pretence of native festivals, should bo 
described. Their correspondence in Persian, which has 
become ‘cypher Tho outbreak on the first of a month at 
muster massacre of all European officers at parade, in 
effectual stand of few European regiments retreat to tho sea 
and embark , division of tho Empire upatart princes, etc. 

‘This sketch of a prophetical Indian novel -was written 
on or about 21st December 1849 in my boat, droppmg 
dosm tho Sutlej River with John IsichoUon, on our way 
to England after the second Sikh "W or Tho inspiration 
of it was drawn from the oxperienco we had lately had m 
the Punjab of the Sikh army , tho fear of similar results 
in our own native army on which Sir Henry Inwrcnce 
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■\ras so often talking to us all , and tlic views of discipline 
entci tamed by the then Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles 
Napier ” 

Lieutenant Ed ward es leturned to India Brevet-Major 
and C B , ^vlth a special gold medal struck for him alone 
by the Court of Diiectors, and with the thanks of 
Parliament A peer havmg remarked that these were 
unprecedented honouis for so young a man, the Duke 
of ‘Wellington exclaimed “My Lords, Lieutenant 
Edwardes’s senuces have been unprecedented, and his 
rewaids must be unprecedented too.” Tlie 20th March 
1851 was his last day m England, and he wrote to 
John Nicholson “I cannot tell you how good it is foi 
oui best purposes to be helped by a noble wife who 
loves you better than all men and women, but God better 
than you ” 

The Governor-General had marked him, and chose 
him as Commissioner of the Peshawar Division to take 
the place of Colonel Mackeson, struck down by an 
assassm m court m October 1853 “ Holdmg it, you 
hold the outpost of Indian empire,” wrote Lord Dal- 
housie “ You have a fine career before you God 
speed you m it, and for your own sake and for the 
sake of this empire ” Now Edwardes began the second 
of his umque acts of statesmanship. 

The Punjab had now become a Bntish Provmce, but 
only for thiee years British prestige had not recovered 
from the disasters of the Kabul War. Mackeson had 
governed the tribes on the frontier by the spy system, 
spending money on natives of doubtful allegiance and 

p 
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character who monred about among the hill races 
Tpnlnng them Tmeaay and suapicicmfl. Edwardea felt 
that erach a policy ms in itself nnfair as 'weU as 
injnrioxLS. He began m 1863 the system vrhich os 
carried ont by his snccessors during the subsequent 
forty years has ended in the peace of the border and 
its delimitation so far at least os human nature m 
such conditions allows. Sir Eobert Sondeman applied 
the same pohey to Baloochistan with still better results. 
Calling together the chieJs and tribal representatives, 
he declared his determination to treat them with a 
generous friendship so long as they lived as good 
neighbours, but warned them that the new power 
which he embodied would at once crush the disturbers 
of the peace. What be had begun in Bunnoo so as to 
check the Ifooltan rebellion and bring about the 
Bubmismon ultimately of all the Puiyab he extended 
over the whole border 

The same open, honest and straightforward pohoy 
which, nnder the personal fascmatioii of his character 
tjjnn over the independent tribes, be saw must bo apphed 
muhKabuL Without an avowed and active friendly 
effoctiide on the port of Host Mahomed, the border 
and cm never be at peace — a truth only now completely 
out by the Htmrnd Con\'eution with Dost 
gran«bjon- He first wrote to Lord Dal 
to England the adi'antagcs of a treaty signed on 

of it was 'which “ bygones should bo bygones " 

the Punjab of Kabul. The Governor Generals 

in our own natjT^iwistic m its frank promptitude ”I 
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give you cartc-hlancJic, and if you can only bring about 
such a result as you propose, it will be a feather even 
in your cap ” The Chief Commissioner, on the other 
hand, discouraged the proposal, saymg, “I have two 
good reasons against it — you will never be able to 
get the Afghans to make a treaty , and, if they make it, 
they 'Will not keep it.” Jolm Lawrence adhered to the 
same mactive pohcy towards the Afghan ruler, whoever 
he might be, all throughout his pubhc life , which pohcy 
Jfi "Wylhe, the Foreign Under- Secretary, afterwards 
defended, in the JEJdinburgh Beviciv ^ against my corre- 
spondence m TIic Times, as “ masterly mactivity ” So 
Edwardes was instructed to correspond demi-ofificially 
mth the Governor-General, but the formal correspond- 
ence went through Lahore, Lawrence wntmg his adverse 
views m pencil on the margm of his Commissioner’s 
letters. 

The negotiations resulted m the famous Treaty of 
March 1855, stipulatmg, to use Sir Charles Aitchison’s 
authoritative words, that there should be peace between 
the British Government and the Ameer, that each should 
respect the territories of the other, and that the friends 
and enemies of the British Government should be the 
finends and enemies of Kabul.^ This Treaty was con- 
firmed by that of 26th January 1857, equally brought 
about by Edwardes The Shah of Persia’s aggression 
on Herat, and msults to the British Mission at Teheran, 
led to our war with that country m 1856, and made it 

^ For January 1867 

^ A Collection of TrealieSy Engagements^ and SanadSj vol ix 3rd 
edition Calcutta, 1892 
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desirable to subsidise Dost Mabomed that he might 
advance against the PersianB. It become necessarj to 
depute Bntish officers to see that the subsidy uus so 
appropriated and to maintain, a native envoy at Kabul 
and Peshawar respectively of the British and Kabnl 
Ghrvexnment. The two Lumsdens accordmgly resided 
with a staff and escort at Kandahar during the fateful 
year 1867 Tht lUmon to Kandahar by Major H. R 
Lumsden of which a hundred copies were confidentially 
printed at Calcutta m 1860 forma a record of peculiar 
value which might now be given to the publia 

By these Treaties Herbert Edwardea proved to be 
(1) personally the turning point of our change of pohoy 
towards Afghanistan^ which up to Maolceeon s death, 
was still Suddoiai and hostile and therefore was 
reversed so as to become Baralaai and friendly On 
the occasion of each Treaty with unselfishness almost 
superhuman, at least in pubho affairs he successively 
resigned the legitimate opportunity offered to him by 
the Governor General of being the representative of 
the British Government in the formal act of signing 
the Treaties, urging Government to depute John Law 
ronctt alone to make the first Treaty and to associate 
him with himflolf in making the second But (2) these 
Treaties had a much more far reaching influence, when, 
three months after the latter was concluded the Sopoy 
Mutiny threatened the temporary extinction of our 
Empire over horthem Indio, 

At the end of March 1857 Edwardcs having accom 
ponied his lick wife to Calcutta on her way to England 
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had more than one lnte^^^.ew with the Governor-General, 
Lord Canning The first muttermg of the storm was 
heard theie, when the 19 th BhT.I was disbanded at 
Larrackpoor , and this gave urgency to Ins advice that 
the lesson should not be unheeded, as, however, it proved 
to he Still Lord Cannmg learned to Icnow the man 
to whom he was not long after to telegraph, “ Hold on 
to Peshawar ” ^ On his way hack he had many con- 
versations with Heniy Cane Tucker at Benares, Sir W 
Jluir, C Baikes, Talpy French, and Dr. T Parquhar at 
Agra, and, above all, his beloved chief. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, at Lucknow He inspected the Lawrence 
Asylum at Sunawur, “ a peifect paiish clustermg round 

^ He enjoyed a conversation with Dr Duff, who told him — 

“There were numbers of Hindus of good family who vere Christians 
in belief, and who meet regularly for prayer, but will not openly profess 
The educated Bengabs who are not Christians appear to be very dis- 
affected to Government, and to talk freely of vhat they will do with 
India when they have got nd of us ** 

In a letter to his wife he records this oxpenence — 

April 1857 — ^At night I got into the railroad again, and turned my 
face once more to that troubled post, Peshawar A well-dressed 
native got into the carnage with a uTiting-desk, took out a Bible, and 
began to read by the light of the lamp over his head I entered mto 
talk with him, and asked if he was a Chnstiam ‘Not exactly , that is, I 
have not declared myself* Did he approve and believe Chnstianity ? 

‘ Yes , I have given up all modem Hinduism, but I adhere to pure deism, 
and agree 'with your English Unitanans * — ‘ It was impossible,* I said, ‘ to 
read the Bible and not acknowledge that it came from Go(L* — ‘ Yes,* he 
said, ‘ the Bible is the only religious system I know of that tells men to 
love their enemies and do good to those that despitefully use you It 
certainly spintuabses all the relations of life * I asked him why so many 
young Baboos became infidels , and he said he could only suppose that 
it was because ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no Gkid * 

I looked into his Bible, and found it copiously annotated in pencil 
It had been given him by a clergyman of the Free Church named 
Milne.** 

That was the saintly Free Church of Scotland Minister, first of 
Perth and then of Calcutta 
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a most looking churcb." At Umballa the 

mnttenng at Bamckpoor had been followed by the 
lightning flashes — “ the disaffected portion of the Sepoys 
were giving trouble, baimng housea” At Lahore he 
found John lAwrence able to work only “ by constant 
application of chloroform” to his head. On the 6th 
May he rejoined his fnend, John Nicholson, in the 
Commissioner s house at Peshawar 

Snc days after that came the Delhi telegram of the 
mutiny at Meerut and the march of the Sepoys to the 
Muaalman capitaL Edwordes wrote that night to hia 
wife “ We must expect the mutmy to spread to every 
station if not put down with the bayonet at some one 
cantonment If it comes here we shall please God moke 
short work of the mutineers for we have throe European 
regiments m the valley and all the artflleiy is European.” 
The first act of Edwardos was to wire to John Inwrence 
then at Eawnl Pindi to order a movable column ready 
to march on any station m the Punjab where disaffec 
tion might show itself Hih second was to write with 
Nicholsons approval urging this and the further step 
of raising a levy of a thousand Mooltoni horse at once. 
As to Peshawar ho reported, " it will be just os in 1848 
the last to go and not go at all if the mtermediate 
country he occupied by a good field force. He wrote 
from the fulness of his expcnenco of the Bunnoo and 
Mooltan days, when from tlio whole length of the 
Derajat border levies of the men he hod attached to him 
self — wild swordsmen matchlock men and cavahy — 
enabled him in the awful heat to shut up Moolraj and 
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hold one of the most fertile divisions of the Punjab 
To his wfe he wrote — 

1857 — 1 am o\cr\\ helmed vitli ofieis of men for 
scrMcc from c\erj vild tribe on the surrounding hills 
Doublloss it vas fortunate that \\c iinitcd these ofiers, foi 
it has drawn into our pay all those who, if idle, might ha^c 
been led into opposition It must be a dull heart, indeed, 
that does not acknowledge that nothing but God’s mercy 
has saacd us One turning-point in the crisis was the 
persecuting spint shown by the elated Mohammedans at 
Delhi The Hindu Eajas took alarm, bethought them of 
former jMogul times, and rallied lound John Company So 
the Ectting-up of the king e\citcd the klusalmnns against 
us and the Hindus for us The most seditious letters ha^o 
been intercepted, preaching the extermination of the infidels 
The devil has certainly done his best to get iid of us , and, 
depend upon it, it shows that Christianity is working at the 
•V erj foundations of Hinduism and jMohammedamsm 

“Sir John LawTcnce has steered his Province through the 
storm with courage, and I hope the Punjab has set a good 
example to the rest of India It has been a struggle 

for empire It was, I alw.iys thought, one of the standing 
wonders of the w'orld that wo held India by an Indian 
army The fabric of a hundred years, piled up un- 
reflectingly, province on province, langdom on kingdom, 
on the bayonets of a single race, has subsided in a month, 
like a snow^-palace in the sun, and nothing short of this 
dissolution would, I believe, have ever brought about the 
reorganisation of the army of India on a more sohd footing 
So it’s all for the best, but, alas ! the price that has been 
paid. What mourning and gnef there will be in England ' ” 

The British Empire was fortunate not only in 
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Edwardes, bnt in the ofiBcars who worked with him on 
the Peshawar firontier m those days. When, forty 
years afterwards, I vunted the station which lu now 
with Pmdi «Tid Attok, the impr^nable base of the 
frontier advanced to Inndi Kotol, Qnetto, and Chaman 
within seventy miles of Kandahar the historical spot 
which I first sought ont was the bungalow^ where 
under the trees, morning after morning, these men held 
their council of war which resulted not only m holding 
the gate of India, hnt m sending Nicholson and his 
movable colnnm to sweep the Province of the disafiected, 
and nt last to capture Delbn The story has become 
history told for the first time with critical accuracy m 
the pages of Mr T E. E. Holmes ’ and Lord Eoberts.* 
The latter pronounces Edwardes “one of the moat 
remarkable men that the Indian Army has ever pro- 
duced,'’ Edwardes himself wrote home — 

You cannot think what a change the fall of Helhi has 
worked among the native*. Everybody come* up to the 
house to congratulate mo, aa If the victory was hie own, 
A world of old •yitems, old tradibona, and old credulftlo* 
ha* passed away and now a now era lies before the Anglo- 
Indian*, In the gap between the two lie thouiand* of 
Enghih men, Enghih women, and EngUih children, and a 
hnndred thousand once faithful native soldjoa. No doubt 
an orerruling God ha* »omo vart good in ttore that all thi* 
bloodihed 1* to usher in. The natives ore confounded. 
They don t know what to attribute it ta They say it i* 

* la J897 tit* I)#pQty CormaUilonfr'*. 

* Uidoyj vf tXt Indian Sad ed. 1SS5 

» Firing* Ftttrt U Mtn 30th ed, 1837 
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our unanimity, our extraordinary resolution, our individual 
devotion to the public service, our good destiny, and so on , 
and I then wind up by saying, ‘ Yes, it is all these, no doubt 
Hut who gave these lui tues to us rather than to you ? Why, 
God And those who counted the English as few at the 
beginning of the war foigot to ask on which side God was 
to he counted ’ Their own habitual piety (which is very 
great and sincere — after its own fashion) in refernng all the 
lesults of life to the immediate opeiation of Providence, 
carries this deduction of mine home to them at once ” 

This brings us to the greatest of his imperial services, 
which underlay all the rest We have already^ re- 
corded how he was the first to raise the question of the 
attitude of the British Government to its national and 
universal Eaith, so long misrepresented, and with such 
consequences, by the East India Company. His Memor- 
andum, written on 23rd January 1858, two months 
before John Lawrence’s, has the special merit of havmg 
anticipated the Queen’s own declaration of a Christian 
and tolerant pohcy mne months after m the Eoyal 
Proclamation of November 1858 Eor he wrote it “ not 
for Government, but for parties at home mterested m 
the question ” , and he sent it, m the first mstance, as a 
letter to the Earl of Shaftesbury It resulted m givmg 
an impulse and an mteUigence to the movement m 
Great Bntam for making Chnstiamty known to the 
peoples of India with a zeal which promises the most 
valuable pohtical and social, as well as spiritual, results 
Sir Herbert Edwaides was the last man to expect con- 


^ Page 86 
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cturencfi m all hiB anggestioiis. Of Sir Donald lI^Lsod a 
letter to Sir John Lawrence on his MemorandumEdwordes 
wrote * It does not go qmte eo far as mine in some 
respects, but goes a great way and baa Borne Talnable 
new propomtionB. The angeho tone of it contraste Tery 
favourably with the vehement and often ironic tone of 
mma" Edwardes waa no fanntia The spirit of Christ 
permeated all he thought and felt and did. Hia life was 
his religion, which he received through no ecclesiastical 
school, but straight from God and His revelation in the 
Bible. 

"When he became Commissioner of Peshawar in 
1853 the first ofBoml question he had to decide was 
whether he would follow his predeceesoT the murdeired 
Mackeson m declaring that the first missionary who 
crossed the Indus at Attok to enter the Peshawar 
valley should be turned back by his orders. Colonel 
Martin of the 9th Bengal Native Infantry whooo offer 
of £1000 to the Church Missionary Society had called 
forth this dlstinot refusal, asked Edwardes for his 
sanction- On 10th December 1863 the Commissioner 
called a moetmg of the European residents, whom he 
thus addressed — 

As CotnmussJonor of this frontier It u natural that of 
all In thu room I iboukl bo tho one to viow tbo question 
in Its public light) and I wuh to state what I undentand 
to bo tho mutual relations of tho Cbrutlan Qovommont 
and Chrutian mitfioni of this country — hjut duties as pubho 
and private men In religious matters. Tliat man must 
have a very narrow mind who thinks that this immenso 
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India has been given to our httle England for no other 
purpose than for our oivn aggrandisement — for the sake of 
cadetships for our poor relations Such might be the 
case if God did not guide the world’s aflPairs , for England, 
hke any other land, if left to its own selfishness and its 
own strength, would seize all it could But the conquests 
and wars of the world aU happen as the world’s Creator 
wills them , and empires come mto existence for purposes 
of Bis, however bhndly intent we may be upon our own. 

“ And what may we suppose His purposes to be ? Are 
they of the earth, earthy 1 Have they no higher object 
than the spread of vernacular education, the reduction of 
taxes, the erection of bridges, the diggmg of canals, the 
increase of commerce, the mtroduction of electric tele- 
graphs, and the laying down of grand hnes of railroad 1 
Do they look no further than these temporal tnumphs of 
civilisation, and see nothing better in the distance than the 
physical improvement of a decaying world? We cannot 
think so meanly of H im with whom ‘ one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day ’ All 
His plans and purposes must look through time mto 
etermty , and we may rest assured that the East has been 
given to our country for a mission, neither to the minds 
nor bodies, but to the souls of men 

“And can we doubt what that mission is? Why 
should England be selected for this charge from the other 
countries of Europe ? The Portuguese preceded us, and the 
French followed us here The Pope of Pome gave India 
to the one, and the God of War was mvoked to give it to 
the other Yet our Protestant power triumphed over both , 
and it IS a remarkable coincidence, that the East India 
Company was founded just two years after the great re- 
formation of the English Church. I beheve, therefore, 
firmly, and I trust not uncharitably, that the reason why 
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lodut hflj been given to England ii became England hai 
made the greatest efforts to preserve the Ohnatian religion 
in it* pnreet apottobc ionn, has moet »tontly protested 
igainst idolatry in any shape, and songht no other mediator 
fiiAn the One revealed in the Bible. 

Out mission, then, in Tntlia i* to do for other nations 
\rhat TTO have done for our oirn. To the Hindm ive have 
to preach one Qod, and to the Mohammedans to preach 
one Mediator And how u this to bo done T By State 
ormica and State persecationat By demoliBhmg Hindu 
temple* as Mahmud of Ghami did! Or by defiling 
moaqnes with Mohammedan blood, os Bunjeet Singb did 1 
It is obvious that we could not, if we wonld, follow »uch 
barbarous examples. The thirty thousand Englishmen m 
India would never have been seen ruling over two hundred 
milhons of Hindns and Mohammedans, if they had tned to 
force Christianity upon them with the sword. The British 
Govommont has wisely mamtaiued a strict neutrality in 
rohgion* matteri and Hindm and Mohammedans, secure 
of OUT impartiality have filled onr armies and built up onr 
Empire. 

“ It IS not the duty of the Government, as a Government, 
to proselytise India. Let us rejoice that it is not let m 
rejoice that pure and impure motives, rehgiom lesl and 
worldly ambition, are not so lamentably mixed up. The 
duty of evangelising India lies at the door of private 
Christian* the oppeal is to printo consciences, private 
effort, private zeal, and private oxamplo. Every English 
man and Englishwoman in India is answerable to do what 
he can towards ftilfiUing it. And this day wo are met to 
do so — to provide the best means we for spreading the 
gospel to the countries around na They happen to bo 
Mohammedan countries of peculiar bigotry 

Sad instances of fanaUasm have ocenrred rnidor onr 
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eyes , and it might be feared, perhaps, m human judgment, 
that greater opposition would meet us here than elsewhere 
But I do not anticipate it The gospel of peace will bear 
its own fruit and justify its name Expenence, too, teaches 
us not to fear The great city of Benares was a far more 
bigoted capital of Hinduism than Peshawar is of Moham- 
medanism, yet it IS now filled with our schools and 
colleges and mission, and its pundits are sitting at the feet 
of our professors, earnestly and peacefully, though doubt- 
less sadly, searching after trutL 

“ What may we not hope to do with the Afghans 1 
They have much more m common with us — a one and 
a bving God , Mosaic tradition , nay, a behef in Christ 
For these reasons, I say plainly that I have no fear 
that the establishment of a Christian nussion at Peshawar 
will tend to disturb the peace It is, of course, incumbent 
upon us to be prudent, to lay stress upon the selection of 
discreet men for missionanes, to begin qmetly with schools, 
and wait the proper time for preachmg But havmg done 
that, I should fear nothmg 

In this crowded city we may hear the Brahmin in his 
temple sound his shunkh and gong, the Muezzm on his 
lofty minaret fill the air with the azan , and the civil 
Government, which protects them both, will take upon 
itself the duty of protectmg the Chnstian missionary who 
goes forth to preach the gospel Above all, we may be 
quite sure that we are much safer if we do our duty than 
if we neglect it, and that He who has brought us here with 
His own nght arm will shield and bless us if, in simple 
reliance upon Him, we try to do His wiU ^ 

^ The Kev Robert Clark, who was present, WTites — 

It was the day of the Peshawar races, and it was suggested that the 
missionary meetmg should be deferred ‘ Put off the work of God lor 
a steeplechase?’ exclaimed Colonel Martin, fresh from his closet of 
prayer ‘Never’’ The meeting was held on the appomted day There 
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Wlien, five and a half j'ears oflervrardB, he went 
home on leave, bis last act was to mate over to the 
Mission hia own honse. In England he was hononied 
and welcomed- He refused to stand for the represent 
aUon of Glasgow m Parliament, bnt went everywhere 
mnlnn^ eloquent orations m the spirit of his Peshawar 
speech of 1853 In hia own county of Shropshire, at 
the inauguration of the statue of Ohve in Shrowahuiy 
martet place, after sketching the career of the man to 
whose gemns and greatness we owe the Empire of 
India he rebuked the faction who hounded him to 
death- In Exeter Hall and again in Manchester hia 
hr fllm nt outline ' of the history of Tndm and the duty 
of Bntam has not been surpassed. March 1862 saw 
him a gain in harness as Commisaioner of Umballa, 
where it fell to htm to trace out eleven of the "Wahabi 
conspirators, who from that city and Patna, were 
sentenced to penal servitude in the Andaman Islands. 

His wife e health and his own drove him finall y home 
m 1865 where he gave his energies to more than one 
of the missionnry and philanthropic somebes, homo and 
foreign. A good service pension of £100 a year was 
the reward given him for distinguished and menton 

»cr* comr*rtUT»ly fc« iwent, Imt Ood« 6pWt Ii*d hmx Inrited Ly 
|»T»yCT U w» j>re*rot, aad II* HU pn«rac4 TmmUf aWlil y 

f It, ml ro«i be*rtv ud ■ bwU, too, Uwn boninl wlthtu tb«n, 

Mtb*y p*lc oMt aiwtlsCT and hwrnl tin word* oT Blr Hert^rt EJwde*, 
whkt *«ined to b« aliDOtt Lwpdrtd, «b«a b« took U»e dntr tin n»«t 
Uu. IIU tp»«:h at the tlan tluUkd tbroo^b »n ladU. After tlte 
mwUnfl tin foUowt»jf ^otO* rt*J : N ot wto 0 Lord, oot mto 
o bnt onto Thy bum riw tl» pnd**, fw Thy unrcy md £cr Thy tnrth • 
►ake niimfon ibonW tin br^ea wy Whtr* li »ow tbrfr OoJ 1 At 
f T cur CuU II# l» hi ** 

‘ -Oot iDdUn Enplrt tu Brjrtnninf tad Eod-^ DtUrcTcd to tt# 
k OTOj Ma t QvriiUia AjModitlotj In Enter Dill, ISffO, 
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ous Ber\ace ” by Her [Majesty’s Grovemment. ‘Wlule, m 
1868, lymg ill at Kiulocli, near Dunkeld, he was asked 
if he would be Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
when a vacancy seemed at hand. Before that year 
closed he died, on 23rd December, in London, with this 
confession: “I put full confidence in Jesus, and I 
couldn’t do more if I hved a thousand years” Has 
body hes m Highgate cemetery. Beside the monument 
of Warren Hastings m Westminster Abbey the Secre- 
tary of State for India m Council erected the national 
memorial of Herbert Edwaides. The Edwaides Gate- 
way of Peshawar, on the high-road to Kabul, the 
Edwardes Memorial School m the former city, the 
Edwardes well and restmg-place at Bunnoo, now offi- 
cially called Edwardesabad, peipetuate his name among 
the races he loved 

Khummah, the Mohammedan water-camer, who 
had served him m war and peace aU through his 
Indian hfe, was “ baptized for the dead,” saying when 
the news reached Peshawar, “My master was such a 
good man. I have seen him imder all circumstances, 
and I have never seen him make a mistake He 
can’t have made a mistake in his religion Will you 
teach me his rehgion ? I should like to beheve what 
he beheved.” 
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JOmr CLAItK MAESH3IAK OJ3X 
1794-1877 

Hutoklut ahd Joubkilibt 

" Mb. John Mabshiian of Senunpore whose own pen is 
conaistently gmded by a love of civil order and reli 
giODfl tmth.” So Sir Herbert Edwardes characterised 
him, when writing of a copy of the Paahtu Bible, which 
was found treasnred by on Afghan chief on the Punjab 
frontier^ John Marshman is the only non-official of 
the twelve Indian statesmen of the century and as 
such be was one of the first to receive the Order of the 
Star of Indio, He was in some respects the most 
remarkable of them all For more tban fifty years ho 
lived in India , for nearly three-quarters of the century 
ho sacrificed himself for the good of its peopltsa. Ho 
was the colleague and successor of the Seramporo 
brotherhood — Carey Word and Hr Joshua Marshman 
his father He founded and long edited the first 
Bengali and English weekly journals m Tritlia. Ho 
worked incessantly for the education of the people in 

» AH Khux of OoDd*poor 8«« A Ymr <m On F^b Fnmlkr in 
11 * 8^9 
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theix mother- tongue and m English He did more 
than any other smgle pioneer for Indian milways, 
telegraphic commumcation with England, and forestry. 
His personal benefactions for the spread of Christian 
civihsation m the East were larger and more unostenta- 
tious than those of any other philanthropist, save only 
his father and Wdliam Caiey Wlnle guiding the 
.Admmistiation and the puhhc of India alike by his 
expenenced pen, from the days of Lord Hastings to 
those of the present Earl of Northbrook, he wrote Tlie 
Sistcny of Lidia (1867), which is stiU the best and 
must lemam the most authoritative for the British 
period 

John Claik Marshman was bom on the 18th 
August 1794, at Bioadmead, m Bristol, where his father 
kept a school, which sent foith such men as Rich, 
the Bombay civihan and son-m-law of Sir James 
Mackintosh, who became British Resident at Baghdad 
He was six years of age when, on the 13th October 
1799, he knelt on the strand at Serampore, as his 
parents thanked God for havmg landed them m safety 
on the soil of India To his father’s classical and 
Oriental tra inin g, the hoy added the influence of his 
mother, Hannah, The life of this first of woman 
missionaries m modern times has yet to he written 
She spent almost every day of her long Indian life of 
forty-eight years m educatmg the girls and the women 
of Bengal to he good and cultured Christians She 
supphed to the Seiampore Brotherhood the domestic 
comfort and harmony, without which its busy members 

Q 
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conld not Imve accomplialied baU of Tviiat they "weir© 
enabled to effect for tbe eleration of Southern Ano.^ 
That noble organisation started from the first on the 
only plan known lost centnry that of eelf-Bupport like 
the community of the AIoraYian Brethren. Bor seven 
years W iiham Carey had spent his indigo planters 
income on the Mission. When he was tranaferred to 
Danish protection the Brotherhood consisted of nineteen 
persons m all, of whom ten were children. All these 
had to be housed, fed, and clothed, so as to become 
efficient soldiers m the conflict with idolatry, the 
chfldren must he educated and, if God called them be 
trained to be the misaionanes of the future. The 
mimedmte expense was found to be above £600 a year 
and that owing to Mrs. llarshman s “ greatest frugahty 
First, after solemn prayer and renewed dedication to 
God, laying it down as a fundamental rule "that no 
one shall engage in any private trade, hut whatever Is 
earned shall go into the common stock,” the missionaries 
divided the work according to the special fitness of 
each. As Carey had the translation of the Holy ‘Scrip- 
tures and soon was made Professor m Lord Wellesley s 
college as Ward, with two of Carey’s sons, had the 
press the schools naturally fell to Joshua ITorshman 
and to his wife far moro than to biTn as the event 
proved. The pecuniary result of this splendid oigunisa 
tion as it extended during the next forty years was 
unique in the Ui^ory not only of nil Christian missions, 

im^ \ 
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but of all plulautlnopy. The one woman and the three 
men, wth then childien and assistants, weie the means 
of earning at least £90,000 sterlmg foi the woik of 
God right acioss Southern Asia fiom the Persian Gulf 
to the Pacific Ocean, Of tins enoimous contribution, 
besides the self-support of the woikers, Carey gave half, 
and Hannah Marshman alone gave at least one-fourth 
In such circumstances the yoimg Maishman le- 
ceived the training which, with a Msit to Europe, 
when he resided for a time m Pome and made the 
grand tour of those days, developed his scholarship and 
literary powers. In 1819 he was fomally admitted a 
member of the Brotherhood Erom that tune he became 
the active diiector of its most extensive affairs, and 
the generous supporter of its numerous missions In 
the painful controveisy forced on Carey and his asso- 
ciates by the Baptist jMissiouary Society, he conducted 
the correspondence with wonderful chanty , and it feU 
to him to buy back, out of his own earmngs, the 
klission pioperty, which they had created and sur- 
rendered with almost quixotic generosity Before his 
death he made over the famous College and the properties, 
thus twice his own, to a new generation of the Society, 
and all with a qmet, albeit nghteously proud, reticence, 
which concealed the nobihty of his action Left sole 
representative of the Brotherhood, and undertakmg 
its enormous responsibilities, John Clark Marshman 
created the mcome necessary to meet them by his 
hterary labours, — his paper mill, the first m India , his 
educational and law text-books, and his official salary 
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as Goremment tnmslfltOT In aU this he became on 
expert Oriental scholar mastering Chinese like his 
father as \veil as Sanskrit and Peraian. The Bengah 
language and hterature he followed Carey in almost 
creating, his knowledge and style surpaasing that of 
the Bengalis themselves with two exceptions, 

A few years before his death, I induced John 
ATnm'hTnnn to tell the story of hifl founding the first 
Bengali newspaper, though not without a protest against 
intruding his own name. On the Slat Mav 1818 the 
first number appeared, and fifty years after he thus 
wrote — 

** In the early stages of the Company’s Gkrvemment 
the question of onlightmung the natives of India was 
regarded not only with mdifference — the same feeling 
was manifested with regard to education in England — 
but with dread, and with that strong feeling of aversion 
to which it gives birth. The communication of 
knowledge to our subjects in India might endanger the 
'stability of the Empire. It was afltened that our 
®®Tipire WES an Empire of opinion, though I must con 
that I have never been able to discover the point 
college To the Mohammedans we appear as nnbehevers, 
press 1 4'ndus as mltchas who slaughter kine, and both 
and to h. ader that wo have no busmess in India, and 
pTxxvcd. Ti lighted to get nd of ns, and to establish 
tion, os it ex i^fter their own hearts, 
nniqno in the h.J;-ere made by the vanoua Governments 

* Se«my*ketchtnUa.^ ^ Directors, to import in 

18W. ♦ves or to elointe the natii’e char 
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acter, tliroughoufc the currency of the Charter of 1793, 
when, at the earnest instigation of the India House, the 
House of Commons negatived ]\Ir. Wilberforce’s bene- 
volent resolution to allow schoolmasters to be sent out 
to India. The Charter was renewed in 1813, and when 
the Bill came to be read foi the last time, a rule was 
cairied to appropnate a lakh of rupees a year from the 
revenues of India ‘to the revival and promotion of 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British temtones’ The question was considered one 
of such small import, that it was not deemed necessary 
by the reporters to give the name of the gentleman who 
brought forward the clause , but I have every reason 
to beheve that it was ]\Ir Eobert Percy Smith, com- 
monly called Bobus Smith, the school-fellow of George 
Canning at Eton, and likewise the father of Lord 
Lyveden. He was for six, seven, or eight yeais Advo- 
cate-General in the Supreme Court m Calcutta, where 
he amassed a large fortune, and as usual obtamed a 
seat in Parhament It was on this occasion, as far as 
I can recollect, that Sir John Anstruther, who was 
Chief Justice, and on his return to England found his 
way into Parliament, mquired whether it was really 
intended to educate the natives of India, and whether 
it was altogether safe to do so. The grant was mter- 
preted in Calcutta to be intended for the encouragement 
of Hindu and Mohammedan hterature, and for ten years 
whatever portion of it was expended — which was not 
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large— was devoted to those objects tinder the patronage 
of Dr Horace Hayman 'WHflon the great champion of 
those creeds. 

"Dnnng this period of total neglect of education 
on the part of the pnhhc anthonties, the Serampore 
miasionanes took up the question in real earnest, and 
made the most strenuous efforts to create on interest m 
it m the European commnnity In 1814 Hr Marahman 
drew up a brief pamphlet under the timid and modest 
title of Hints for the Estabhahment of Native Schools. 
This was the first time the subject had been brought 
distinctly before the members of Gkivemment and the 
European gentry in Calcutta, and it was received with 
no little cordiahty Under the enhghteued administra 
bon of Lord Hasbngs the bde was turning, but in 
En^and the idea of Bettmg up schools in India appeared 
so great and remarkable on innovnbon m onr Indian 
pohey that the whole of the httle brochure was trans 
ferred to the pages of the roost popular encyclopcedia 
of the day os one of the wonders of the aga The 
Hmts were followed up by oebve eierbons. A circle 
of schools was established, and a senes of elementary 
school books compiled in history geography and onth 
mclic. Hr Marshman took charge of this deportment of 
labour and I was employed m translating into Bengali 
tho books used in the schools. More than half a dozen 
of those treatises were brought Into use beforo tho 
year 1818 and a spirit of eager inquiry was created 
in native socictv It appeared that the time was npe 
fora uatho newspaper and I offered tho mhnaonancs 
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to undertake the pubhcation of it The jealousy 
which the Gk)vemment had always manifested of the 
periodical press appeared, however, to present a serious 
obstacle 

“The Enghsh journals m Calcutta weie under the 
strictest surveillance, and many a column appeared re- 
splendent with the stars which were substituted, at the 
last moment, for the editorial remarks, and through 
which the censor had drawn his fatal pen. In this state 
of thmgs it was difficult to suppose that a native paper 
would be tolerated for a moment It was resolved 
therefore to feel the official pulse by starting a monthly 
magazme m the first instance, and the Dig -Duo sun 
appeared m April 1818 It was composed of historical 
and other notices, likely from their novelty to excite 
the attention of the natives, and to sharpen their 
curiosity In the last page, m a smaller type, some 
few items of pohtical mtelhgence were inserted. Two 
numbers were published and copies sent to the prmcipal 
members of Government, and the fact of the pubhcation 
was widely dissenunated by advertisements m all the 
English papers As no objection appealed to be taken 
to the pubhcation of the magazme, though it contamed 
news, it was resolved at once to launch the weekly 
paper, and to caU it by the name given to the earhest 
Enghsh news-letter, the ‘klinor of Hews,’ or the 
SumacJmo' Duiyun But Er Caiey, who had been 
labommg fifteen years m India dinmg the penod when 
the opposition to missionary efforts and to the enhghten- 
ment of the natives was m full vigoim, was unfavourable 
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to title pabLcation of the jaamal, becauBo he feared it 
wonld giVB umbrage m official aroles and weaken the 
good anderetanding which had been gradnally growing 
up between the miasionanee and the GJovemmenk He 
strenuoualy advised that the idea of it should be dropped 
but he was overruled by his two coHeaguea, Hr Marsh 
irmn and Mr Ward. "When the proof sheets were 
brought up for final emmination at the weekly meet- 
ing of the nussionanea the evening before the day of 
pubhcation, he renewed his objections to the under 
taking on the grounds he had stated. Hr Marshman 
then offered to proceed to Calcutta the next morning 
and submit the first number of the new gaiette, together 
with a rough “Rn glLgh translation of the articles, to 
Mr. Edmonstone then Vice-President, and to the Chief 
Secretary and he promised that it should be discon 
tinned if they raised any objection to it To hia great 
delight he found both of them favourable to the under 
taking. At the same tune he transmitted a copy of 
the poper to Lord Hastings then m the North 'Western 
Provinces, and was happy to receu'e a reply in his own 
bond highly commending the project of endeavounng 
to excite and to gratify a spirit of inquiry in the native 
mind by means of a newspaper And thus was the 
journal established. A copy of it was sent with a 
subscription book to oU the great Baboos in Calcutta, 
and tho first name entered on the list was that of 
Hwarkanath Tagore. On the return of Lord Hostings 
to tho Presidency he ondeavourod to encourage the 
undertaking by allowing tlio journal to circulato through 
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the country at one-fourth the usual chai'gc of postage, 
whieli at tliat tune uns e\tnangantly high 

" A fortnight aftei the appcanuice of the Dur^mn, a 
native started nnntlier paper in Calcutta with the title 
of Tiimrunasul, 'the dcstioyer of darkness,’ hut it did 
not continue long to shine At a latei period arose the 
Sinnachar Clmndnln, or ‘the moon of intelhgence ’ 
It was projected and edited by a Brahmin, Bhobani 
Churn Bancijec, a man of e\traorduiary pow'ei'S of 
intellect and humour, and of the gieatcst enei’g)*, and 
mastei of a Bengali style of suipassing ease and 
elegance He was a Brahmin of the Brahmins, and his 
journal became the organ of the orthodox Hindus, of 
w Inch the late Baja Badhakant Deb became the great 
champion, after the death of his father For more than 
ten years the Dvrinni and the Chundnla, fought the 
battle of progress on the olie side and of Hindu con- 
sen'atism on the other. At length came the great 
e\ ent of the abolition of Suttees, which agitated native 
societj" to its profoundest depths The Bm'jnin supported 
the abohtion, the Chundnla denounced it mno measured 
language In order, at tins ciitical period, to mcrease the 
populantj’’ and the influence of the Dm pun I gave it m 
Bengah and English, m parallel columns, and the cir- 
culation immediately rose beyond the level of its rival 
“Both journals have left a numerous and flounshmg 
progeny, winch is continually on the increase I feel 
confident that this notice of the Imeage of the family 
will not be devoid of mterest m this the third genera- 
tion of Editors ” 
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Mr MaiBhinaii did even more for Bengali literature 
bj hia teit-booka and weekly tranalatioiia. Wben in 
1871 I wM asked by the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary 
of State for India, to report* on the Educational Worku 
and Appliances in the London International Exhibition 
of that year over which the Prince of Wales presided, 
I submitted the collection of Bengali books to the 
venerable expert, whose comparative review has now a 
historical value, going bock to the year 1820 

“The catalogue of work i, pnbUihed in the 'verrmcular 
laagmige of Bengal, affords a gratif 3 Tiig proof of the rapid 
dovelopment of intcUectoal hfe and animation among tho 
natives. They are not distributed gratu, but sold at 
pnces varying from four pence to four shilhngf. With 
tho exception of a small number published by the Calcutta 
School-book Society they are prratod at nabvo pressea and 
sold by native firms of bookseller*. At the bogiiming of 
the century a metrical abridgment of the two great epics, 
the Bamayan and the ilahabharat, and one or two minor 
poems, were to be found fn manuscript in some famflics, 
but there did not oxist a single proee work m tho Bengali 
langtuiga The Scrampore missionanea, the pioneers of 
Christian civihiatlon m Hindustan and whose establish 
ment was formed in tho last year of the last century, were 
tho founders of tho Bengali press. Dr Corey, from hi* 
connccUow with the college of Fort \Villiam, induced the 
head pundit — Jlntunjuy an Orissa Brahmin, and tho first 
imndit in Bengal — to compile several works in Bengali, 
which became model* of vernacular prose. Dr Carey* 
colleagues at Seramporo also employed other natives to 

* loOiaBl>p*rtmftttt JToHtsandjipptlanm^ 

Oaui X. Lood&ai J JI Jelmton sod Sobs, 1871 
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compose prose works on different subjects, winch they 
issued from their press In course of time a native, who 
had been trained at the press, set up a pnntmg estabhsh- 
ment of his own at Calcutta, and continued for six years 
to pubhsh works on speculation Others followed his 
example, and in 1820 I made a collection and an analysis 
of all the works which had down to that time been issued 
from the native press, and under purely native patronage, 
and they amounted to twenty-seven Of these works, one 
was a treatise on law, one on astronomy, one on music, 
one on matena medica, two dictionaries, a satire on 
physicians, or rather empirics , two treatises on women — 
not over -chaste , one on the duties of men , one on the 
mstruction of youth , and three descnbmg the three hands 
of men and women in the world The rest were popular 
legends of the gods and goddesses of the Handu Pantheon 
A comparison of the two hsts will show how greatly the 
native taste has improved, and how much wider is the 
range of subjects which are now found to be mteresting to 
the native mind The character of the works is, moreover, 
of a higher standard The style is less pnmitive and more 
classical , there is a much larger introduction of compound 
words of Sanskrit ongm , and the learned language of the 
East — which is, perhaps, the most refined and perfect 
instrument for the expression of human thought — is thus 
brought to bear on the improvement of the language of 
the people 

“ It is particularly noteworthy that the cultivation of the 
vernacular language, of which these various treatises afford 
evidence, is coeval with the introduction of English educa- 
tion, and corresponds with its progress At a previous 
period all the knowledge existing in the country was 
monopolised by an educated caste of priests, and sealed in 
the sacred language which the people were forbidden to 
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approach. The Icsraod frntemrty of Brahmins kept this 
knoTfiedgo entirely m their own hands, and never made 
the slightcrt effort to communicate it to the people through 
their own Isnguaga They disdained even to mo the 
vulgar tongue, except in the indispensahle mteroouiie of 
life an impamhle gulf divided the two sections of society 
— the learned Brahmins from the ignorant multitude. 
When English was adopted, under the auspices of Lord 
W illimm Bontinck, as the language of education, it was 
surmised that the creation of a now educated class, drawing 
its knowledge from the sources of a foreign language, 
would produce the same result — that we should have an 
English caste of Brahmins and pundita, who would equally 
despise and neglect the vernacular tongue, and that the 
million would equally bo left without the means of access 
to the stores of knowledge possessed by the upper ten 
thousand. Thu apprehension has not been realised. It 
is those who have received a complete education, htorary 
and scientific, through the medium of English, to such an 
extent os to he able to mslntam a fair oompetltion with 
European students, who are thus communicating the 
knowledge they have acquired to the country through the 
national language, improving it by the aid of its parent 
the Sanskrit, and enriching it from the treasury of 
Eoropeim knowledge. They are manifestly diff’asmg a 
taste for intellectual pursuits among the subordinate 
cl s s s es , and gradually creating a vernacular literature , 
and thus the Government u doubly rewarded for the 
cncooragemont it has given to the cultivation of English.” 

Mr Monshmans life-long eervicea to and fiacrificea 
for the education of all classea of the peoples of India 
culminated m the Despatch of the Court of Directors 
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of 19tli July 1854. He had left India m 1852, and 
reached London just in time to take a prominent part 
in the discussions which preceded the last, or 1853, 
Charter of the East India Company Along with Dr 
Duff, whose educational system m 1830 developed and 
reinforced that of Caiey and Dr. Marshman, he gave 
elaborate evidence before the Parhamentary Com- 
mittees. Su' Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Hahfax, 
was then President of the Board of Control, and Mr 
Barmg, now the Eail of Horthbrook, was his secretary 
They were so powerfully influenced by the evidence of 
these two veteran reformers, that they drafted that 
Despatch frequently m the very language of Marshman 
and Duff That Despatch, followed by Lord Stanley’s 
of 1859 on vernacular education, and improved by 
Lord Bipon’s Commission smce 1884, has given the 
milhons of our fellow-subjects a more perfect system 
of pubhc instruction than the Umted Kingdom itself 
enjoys with its ecclesiastical and party divisions By 
his articles m India, and pamphlets addressed to 
Cobden and Bnght m England, no pubhcist had so 
great an influence for the highest good on the im- 
proved admimstration of India, and especially of 
Bengal, which became a Lieutenant-Governorship now 
consistmg of seventy-five millions of Hindus, Moham- 
medans, and Christians The seeds he sowed, pohtical 
as well as educational, contmue to bear a harvest of 
peace and ever-mcreasmg prosperity 

Hi a action was especially direct and personal in the 
three great State departments of apphed science — 
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forestry cable telegraph and railways. ‘When the 
second Burma War had given ua the teak foreata of 
Pegu, Lord Dalhousie sought the co-operation of Mr 
Afftruhnnui then travelling in Germany to secure a 
skilled and practical savant, who would carry out the 
work of conservation and extension which they both 
had at heart. The selection of Professor (now Sir) 
Dietnch Brandis, of Bonn University was most fortu 
nate. That distinguished expert, after organising the 
forest system of Burma as Director-General of all the 
Forests of Tndm wrought such results that these now 
yield a net onrinfil revenue of nearly a million ster 
ling, while the climate the puhho works, and the 
villages are oil alike benefited, Mr INrarahman s long 
advoca<^ of telegraphic communication between Eng 
land and India, the need of which was dangerously 
iUustrated in the delays of the Mntmy year resulted in 
the Red Sea cable since superseded by the Indo- 
European system. 

But it IS to him, along with the late Sir Jlacdonald 
Stephenson that the still greater tnumph of Indian 
rail ways must bo traced. For years ho advocated the 
movement which resulted m the submission to the 
authorities m Calcutta and London, In 1844 of spociOo 
oCfcTs to construct one or more of the strategic and 
commercial trunk lines which with their feeders now 
cover 22 000 miles, and are planned to extend to 04 000 
miles, E\xn his enthusiasm, alike in Bengal and ns the 
principal financial director of the East India Railway 
Company in London, undiminished by years of oCDcinl 
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obstructioiij did not dare to anticipate the magnificent 
results which are slowly levolutiomsmg the conserva- 
tive East, while the stocks form a most attractive 
mvestment for rupee as weE as sterhng capital, yield- 
ing an aveiage five per cent It was he who obtamed 
from the orthodox Brahmin Sanhedrm, the Dharma 
Sabha of Calcutta, the authoritative decision that the 
Hin du devotee might ride m a lailway carnage without 
losmg the ment of his pilgrimage That fatal blow at 
caste and tradition, apphed by such a reduction of 
fares that the native travels at a farthmg a nnle or 
less, IS telling) m a way they cannot define hut readily 
admit, on the varied mill i ons who dady crowd the 
carnages and stations In the Quarterly JRem&iv, m 
1868,^ Marshman recorded the lustory of India’s rail- 
ways m their first or Dalhousian stage, extendmg over 
fifteen years, with the one omission of his own share m 
the enterprise 

All these statesmanlike services to humamty and 
the Empire were made possible and very fruitful by 
his hterary powers as journalist and historian At once 
to enable him to carry out his philanthropic chanties, 
and to move pubhc opinion m England and India, he 
started Tlie Frund of India, “published every Thurs- 
day morning” On the 1st January 1835 the first 
number appeared. The prospectus appealed to the 
volumes of the quarterly and monthly Fi tend of India, 
through which the Brotherhood had for some years 
fought the good fight of humamty, with such effect that 

^ Article u oflTo 249, yoI cxxv (John Murray) 
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second Burma "War had given us the teak forests of 
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obstruction, did not dare to anticipate the magnificent 
results which are slowly revolutionismg the conserva- 
tive East, while the stocks form a most attractive 
mvestment for rupee as well as sterhng capital, yield- 
ing an average five per cent It was he who obtamed 
from the orthodox Biahmin Sanhedrm, the Dharma 
Sabha of Calcutta, the authoritative decision that the 
Hmdu devotee might ride m a lailway carnage without 
losmg the ment of his pilgnmage That fatal blow at 
caste and tradition, apphed by such a reduction of 
fares that the native travels at a faithmg a mile or 
less, IS telling, m a way they cannot define but leadily 
admit, on the vaiied millions who daily crowd the 
carnages and stations In the Quarterly Review, m 
1868,^ Marshman reeoided the liistoiy of India’s rail- 
ways m their first or Dalhousian stage, extendmg over 
fifteen years, with the one omission of his own share m 
the enterpnse 

All these statesmanlike services to humamty and 
the Empire were made possible and very finutful by 
his hterary poweis as joumahst and historian At once 
to enable him to carry out his philanthropic chanties, 
and to move pubhc opmion m England and India, he 
started The Fnend of India, “published every Thuis- 
day morning” On the 1st Januaiy 1835 the first 
number appeared The prospectus appealed to the 
volumes of the quarterly and monthly Friend of India, 
through which the Brotherhood had for some years 
fought the good fight of humamty, with such effect that 

^ Article 11 . of No 249, vol cssv (Jolin Murray) 
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nmch of these Bucce*ave penodicals waa repnnted m 
Londoru Mack and Leechman, hia associates in the 
college on “which he alone spent £30 000 signed the 
manifesto which contained these significant passages 
“The welfare of India, the country of onr adoption 
thongfa not of onr birth, is the grand aim of onr labours. 
And the means by which that aim can alone be realised 
are the diffhaion of correct information and jnst views 
respecting her interests, and the encouragement of 
right feeling towards her The prosperity of a 
coxmtry is made np of many elements , hut they will 
all be secured when the blessings of good government 
are enjoyed knowledge is diffused, and true religion 
prevails. Governments, especially where their 

members have mviliBed and cultivated compatnots, are 
more ruled than they rule. The true function of 
pubho wnters (and it is, at the same time, their reward) 
IB, in company with their readers and supporteirB to 
help on this march of general improvement, not so 
much with the dogmatism of teachers os with the 
kmdlmess of fellow-students.” It is significant that 
the first article, after two and a half columns m thi" 
elevated strain is devoted to the “ Digest of the Civil 
Ilegulntions," by F Mfllett, for “ the reformation of the 
laws in any country is one of the most unequivocal 
indications of the progress of pohUcol improvemenL” 
Macaulay was soon to land at Calcutta as the first Law 
ilember of Council with a draft of the Penal Code m 
his pocket. By his own law books, especially the most 
profitable Onxde to the (hvd Law of iht Pnxxdawy of 
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Foi t Wdlvxm (1845-46), Marsliman superseded all other 
digests until he left India 

The famous Weekly of Serampore soon became the 
most powerful journal m the East, and on Indian 
affairs was without a rival m the English language 
Under Mr Marshman’s nephew, Mr Meredith Town- 
send, from 1852 to 1859, its reputation and circulation 
mcreased as the Mutmy mtroduced the new order of 
things From 1859 to 1875, when I chiefly conducted 
it, Mr. Marshman was one of the three valued London 
Correspondents, Mr Townsend, then and still of the 
SpectcdoT, and General Maunce bemg the others , with 
Sir George Birdwood also for a tune The three 
Editors further enjoyed the influence of Tlie Times as, 
m succession, its Calcutta Correspondent For forty 
years they were the mdependent and trusted mter- 
preters of the Government of India to the people and 
to India, and of the Anglo-Indian and FTative puhhc to 
the Government^ The position was as unique as it 
was most honourable and influential for good m the 
history of joumahsm. Without the forty volumes the 
history of India for the period cannot he accuiately 
written ^ When Sir John Kaye estabhshed the Calcutta 
Bemew m 1844, Mr Marshman became one of the most 
frequent contributors to its pages, and he was certamly 
the ablest historical and political writer it had From 
the flrst to the fifteenth volume he wrote ten articles 
His archeological papers on the “ Eight and Left Banks 

^ See X (Sir Henry Sumner llaine) and the Appendix 

- I knou of only three complete sets — in the India Office Library, in 
Serampore College, and in my own librarj 

R 
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of the Hooghly Biver ** and on “ Bengal from theEarfrest 
Times,** stand alone in the value of the facts which they 
embalm. Equally authontatiYe and of Eungular authonty 
are his two volmnee on Tk6 L\fc and Txma of Carey 
ifar^man and Ward} The life of hia heroic brother 
m law Memoirs of Jl/q/or General Sir Henry HavdocL 
KCHJ} followed a year after Meanwhile, m the 
retirement of Kensington Palace Gardens, broken only 
by hifl duties as Chairman of the East India Hallway 
Company s Comnuttee of Audit, he elaborated his 
History of India in three volumes (1863), which I 
urged him to complete m a popular form for the Indian 
Umversitiea. The two Indian volumes dedicated to 
the native youth of Bengal, ran through many editions. 
From "WeHesley at least to Dalhousie the historian had 
seen and known every Governor General, and of the 
contmuous course of events which he recorded he was a 
hvmg part. In an abridgment, published four years 
before his death he brought down the history from the 
earliest period to the close of the East India Company's 
Government. 

No one has ever had before or smeo, so profound a 
knowledge, or so just a judgment on indt/m affairs 
poUticah financial and ndminiatiative, as John Oloik. 
Marahman, Nor has any one ever nsed his powers 
with more self-denial for so long a period for the good 
of India notwithstanding detraction on the one hand, 
and neglect on the other In both respects Sir 
Londwit A popTjUr tppwd 

* LoDpitant: Loodoo, 1M<X 
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Henry Durand was like Imn Of the eighty-three 
years of his life he spent seventy-seven m or for India, 
from his early boyhood. There has been no such con- 
tinuous caieer, all on a high level He had one 3ust 
ambition, to utilise Ins expeiience foi the good of the 
people of India, by entermg Parhament, and so to 
become Under-Secretary of State for India He would 
not wink at electoral corruption, as was the fashion at 
one time, and so he lost the representation of Ipswich, his 
wife’s town, by three votes Por Sir Charles Wood he 
wiote an exliaustive paper, durmg the Mutmy of 1857, 
on the transfer of the Government of India to the 
Crown, and was surprised to lead it as the speech of 
the President of the Board of Control m the House of 
Commons Privately grateful, Sn Charles asked what 
he could do foi the writer, and was answered that he 
wanted nothmg But when it fell to the Conservative 
Government to appomt to the new Council of India, he 
was offered only the ofi&ce of Secretary m the Pohtical 
and Secret Department Eeplymg that he could go to 
the India Office only as one of its masters, that is, m 
Council, he left the offered appomtment to Sir John 
Kaye So literature, the East India Eailway, and 
philanthropy occupied his later years, while he had 
begun a work on Charles Grant, and a history of each 
Governor -General, which would have been precious 
contributions to Anglo-Indian history 

So, on the 8th July 1877 he passed away, more 
honoured by the few who knew the nobleness of his 
nature, and the proud humility of his sacrifices, than 
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if he hftd at the last^ submitted to harnesa. He died, 
after a blamdees and self-eacnficmg life, the great 
Non-official Statesman and Fnend of India. 

* Th» /tew Tori Tivut 1877). then edited by the libe Mr 
LoGb JemlnA M P pobuibeo 4n adeqtute obltnuy notice of Mr 
Mmhsun, ol whiob I Lere ftfled to find k copy 
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SIR HEXRT SUMNER MAINE, KCSI, 
1822-1888 

Jurist and Legislator 

India has been most fortunate in at least five of the 
English Jurists, who have made it the envy, and m 
some respects the model, of law reformers not only m 
Great Bntam, but m Germany Loid Macaulay, Sir 
Barnes Peacock, Sir Henry Marne, Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, and Mr Wlutley Stokes, who held the office 
of Law Member of the Council of the Govemoi -General 
of India for varymg periods durmg the half-century 
endmg 1883, have given British India, and Southern 
Asia which it influences, codes of substantive law and 
procedure, cmmnal and civil, which, .next to Chns- 
tiamty, form the most searching and permanent of all 
the dynamical forces of Westem civilisation m the 
East Of the five, Macaulay and Marne stand out, each 
as the most notable juridical statesman of his genera- 
tion, not only in the United Erngdom but m the Umted 
States of America, and m Europe 

India was mdeed fortunate to have enjoyed the 
services of two such thmkers and writers, at the two 
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most formatiTe periods of its history Macaulay for 
three years, under the great Charter of 1833 was the 
moet powerful colleague of Lord 'William BentmoL. 
and the author of the Indian Penal Code, though it was 
left to Sir Barnes Peacock to pass that through Lord 
PalhousieB Legislative Council long after Marne 
during the seven yeare after the Mutiny and Indian 
Councilfl legislation of 1858-61 by Acta of Parlia 
ment, worked out and almost completed the codes and 
civil law of India with the hearty approval of his suo- 
cessive coUeaguea — the eighth Earl of Elgin, Sir John 
Lawrence and the sixth Earl of Mayo. Of the two it 
cannot be questioned that Marne was the greater m the 
value and permanence of his services to India and to 
the Empira He ftnitfully onginatod and profoundly 
influenced for all time the progress of three hundred 
millions of peopla His works, which with the style 
of a master apply the historical method to the philo- 
Bophy of institutions, promise to be more endurmg 
than even the History the Essays, and the Lays of his 
hnUiant predecessor As a boy I received an eloquent 
charge from Thomas Babington Macaulay when just 
before his rejection by the city of Edinburgh ho took 
part in the annual commemoration of its High School. 
As a young man it was my pnvilege to spend a day 
every week during the greater part of seven years with 
ilame m Calcutta and Simla, discussing pubho afToirs 
when I was India Correspondent of Tht Txmtt, and 
conducting the weekly journal of Serampore, In 
all my erpenence in East and West for half a 
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century, Sir Henry Marne wae, "with Sir William 
Hamilton, the most lucid thmker, the most powerful 
intellect, the most persuasive reasoner, and the man of 
practically the widest influence I had met. As the 
centuries go on, it will be pioved that no one adminis- 
trator has done so much for the people of India as he 
Son of a Scots physician of Kelso and an English 
mother, and godson of the Archbishop of Canterbur}’’, 
Henry Sumner Mame was born near Leighton on the 
16th August 1822 The effect of an overdose of opium 
m childhood was to make him dehcate and reserved all 
his Me, but his temper was wummg and his character 
attractive from the first. He gamed his education and 
had his character formed m the school of Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb, m Christ’s Hospital, which, after them, 
Thackeray has made memorable m English hterature 
There the boy learned two things his mastery of 
English, on which, above aU, he pnded himself , and 
his knowledge of the ancient classical languages Hence, 
when at Pembroke College, Cambridge, he became 
Semor Classical MedaUist, and Craven Umversity 
Scholar, and then Tutor at Trmity HaU, he, at the 
early age of twenty-five, sought a career as Eector of 
the High School of Edmburgh m succession to Dr 
Carson Bemg, fortunately, as he told me with a smile, 
defeated by Dr Schmitz, he was at once, at that early 
age, appomted Eegius Professor of Civil Law When 
he had been for some years Eeader on Eoman Law and 
Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court, he was one day 
surprised by the urgent sohcitation of Sir Charles Wood 
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to go ont to India aa law Member of the (Jovemor 
(General a Counefl, on £12 000 a year Hia duties as 
Eeader had brought him into contact with Anglo- 
Indians, at a time when to be a barrister was thought 
by civilianfl the best means of becoming a High Oourt 
Judge, But the Secretary of State had two better 
reasons for selecting the pale and mdcly jurist who had 
no objection to offer to the prmcely salary save delicate 
health, Henry Maine was one of the bnlliant band 
who under Mr Cook and the old Momxng Chrvnxdt staff 
started the Saturday giving it on Attic flavour 

and an Hu glmh manliness which long made it a power 
in periodical hteratnxe and he had published the first- 
fruits of his life-Iong study and thought m that still 
remarkable treatiae on Anexmi Lavo wherem he showed 
its connection with the early history of society and its 
relation to modem ideas. 

After much hesitation he declined but on tbo death 
of Mr lUtchio, who had thereupon been appointed he 
then resolved to baniah himself for a few years to 
India, as Sir James Mackintosh had done before him. 
Kever was a legislator more needed. The Mutiny had 
forced on the Empire the reorganisation of both laws 
and courts. Sir Charles Wood had just, in 1801-62 
got roiiiament to pass the Indian CoubcIIb Act, and 
ilame was wanted to carry it into effect He reached 
Calcutta in the interregnum filled by Lord Elgm between 
tlie death of Lord Canning and tho appointment of 
John Lawrence. It is not too much to say that, for a 
time owing to Lord Elgin s illness and death he and 
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Sn Heniy ])uinn(l goNCincd Iiulin For se\en j’eais, 
broken by only one shoi t \ home, nt Calcutta and 
at Simla, of ^^lllch Ins delicate health made him ah\ays 
a ])assionate defendei, the new I^aw ^lember continued 
to pour foith a stream of most enlightened legislation, 
uhile he was the responsible adMser of the Executive 
on a multitude of questions having a legal beanng 
All tins time, too, he was studying the peoxile, their 
Hindu and i\Iohammedan institutions, the so-called 
])iehistonc customs of the millions of Abongmes in the 
hills, and the jiiogiess of his own countiymen under 
new' conditions of climate and coninieice, of labour and 
social surrounduigs "Wliile lie legislated he obseived, 
and as he obseived he conected, modified, and adapted 
Ins legislation, till he came to possess eveiy qualification 
tliat a practical juiist ought to manifest m such circum- 
stances — save a masteiy of any vemaculai of the people 
To the last he had to accept Ins knowledge of the 
natives through mterpreters, and hence his leluctance 
to deal with the most dehcate of all the questions con- 
cemmg them — those relating to the customs, tenancy, 
and taxation of the land The great measures passed 
m his tune affectmg the tenuies of Horthein India 
were promoted and prepared by endhans with not a 
tenth of his brams, but with all the experience he 
necessarily lacked 

When he went out, there was m existence a curious 
body of commissioners foi drafting laws for India, 
whose w'ork he was expected to mduce the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta to accept That body consisted of 
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to go oat to India as Law Member of the Governor 
General B Ocroncil, on £12,000 a year Hib dutiea aa 
Header had bronght him mto contact with Anglo- 
IndianB, at a time when to be a UamBter was thonght 
by civilians the beat means of becoming a High Conrt 
Judge. But the Secretary of State had two better 
reasons for selecting the pale and mchly janst who had 
no objection to offer to the pnnoely salary save delicate 
health. Henry Mame was one of the bnUiant band 
who nnder Mr Cook and the old Morning Ckronide etaff 
started the Saturday Bevxew giving it an Attio flavour 
and on English manliness which long made it a power 
m periodical hteratnre and he had published the first- 
fruits of his life long study and thouglit in that stOl 
remarkable treatise on Ancient Law wherein he showed 
Its connection with the eady history of society and its 
relation to modem ideas. 

After much hesitation he declined but on the death 
of Mr lUtchie, who hod thereupon been appomted he 
tlicn resoUed to banish himself for a few yearn to 
India, QB Sir James Mackmtosh had done before him. 
^sovoT was a legislator more needed The Mutiny hod 
forced on the Empire the reorganisation of botli laws 
and courts. Sir Charles Wood had just m 1801 62 
got Porlmment to pass the Indian Councils Act, and 
]damo was wanted to carry it into effect Ho reached 
Calcutta in the interregnum filled by Lord Elgin between 
Uie death of Lord Canning and the oppolntmcnt of 
Jolm Lawrence. It is not too raudi to saj that, for a 
time owing to Lord Elgin s illness and death he and 
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Sn Homy Dui-aiul governed Iiidm Foi seven jears, 
broken h\ onl\ one shoit m^iI home, at Cnlcnthi and 
at .'^iinla, of wlinli In'* delicate health made him always 
a ]»‘is':ionate defiMidei. llie nev Law Memhei continned 
to ponr forth a stream of mo'^t enlightened legislation, 
while ho was the respoirtihlo ad\isei of the Kxccntne 
on a innltitndc of qnc'^tions huMiig a legal healing 
-Ml this time, loo, he was stiuhing the people, their 
Hindu and Mohammedan iiiMitutions, the so-called 
piehistonc onstoins of the millions of Ahongines in the 
lulls and the piogic'^s of his own coiintiynnen under 
now condition^' of chniate and commeice, of labour and 
‘-oeial suiTOiiiidings 'While he legislated he observed, 
and ns he obser\cd he collected, modified, and adapted 
hi*? legislation, till he came to possess e\eiy qualification 
that a jmictical jniist ought to manifest in such circum- 
stances — sa\ c a masteiy of any veriiacnlai of the people 
To the last he had to accejit his knowledge of the 
natives through interpietci’s, and hence his leluctance 
to deal w’lth the most delicate of all the questions con- 
ceiniug them — those i elating to the customs, tenancy, 
and taxation of the land. The great measuies passed 
in his time affecting the teniues of hToithein India 
were promoted and piepaied h}’’ civilians with not a 
tenth of his hmins, hut wutli aU the experience he 
necessarily lacked 

When he went out, there was m existence a cunous 
body of commissioners foi drafting laws for India, 
whose w'ork he was expected to mduce the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta to accept That body consisted of 
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a paid secretary and of unpaid members lil.e Mr Eobert 
Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) and several of the judges. 
What could these do in ignorance of India? They 
practically loft the 'work to the secretary whose drafts 
they hastily glanced over when talang the ofiBce on 
their way to the tram on Saturday oflemoonfl. All 
through his seven years career Sir Henry Maine was 
hampered by these projects of law but his impetuous 
successor Sir Fitqanies Stephen, got them abolished by 
the threat that he would resign if these were continued 
m force. It was this body that prevented Maine from 
giving India a fair and workable law of contract. But 
be took aU the codes m hand, revising the Penal CJode, 
and improving the two Procedure Codes, 

His chief merit, however lay in the additiona 
which ho made to the code of snbstontivQ civil law 
Drawing on the stores of the law of France and 
America, especially of New York, he gave India reforms 
for which the ablest lawyers m this country vainly 
sigh. He could not mdeed, touch the religious usages 
of tho natives m so for as these form their laws and 
affect ell their civil rights os well os social prejudices. 
But when such prescnptlvo customs operated mtoler 
ontly on other religions or on converts to other faiths 
ho completwl that wntmg of toleration on the Statute 
book of India, whicli It was the glory of Lord William 
Bontinck to ha\’c begun and of Lord Dalhcmsio to have 
developed. For ho was over on tho watch against the 
otherwise Inevitable effect of our legislation m giving 
ngidity to the barbarous usages of the intolerant creeds 
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of India, and in fossihsmg evil customs that might 
peiish of themselves IsTor is it only as a legislator 
that Su’ Heniy Maine left his maik on Indian histoiy 
and piogiess As Macaulay had done at an earher 
period, he threw himself into the good woik of the 
lugher or English education of the natives He held 
the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
for a period of four yeais, and he signahsed his 
admmistmtion by pubhc addresses and private influ- 
ence which stimulated the thousands of students of all 
creeds and classes to more accurate and fruitful labours 
But it IS as a legislatoi and codifiei that he has left a 
name gi eater than that of all European and American 
jurists, for, aU other things apart, none could wield as 
he had the privilege of domg, the almost autocratic 
power of a G-overnment like that of British India 
Erom that pomt of view Henry Sumner Marne stands 
beside Constantme, Theodosius, and Justmian Dimng 
his tenuie of offlce 209 Acts were passed 

When he took the place suddenly left vacant by the 
death of Mi Eitchie, a distmct period m the work of 
codification, begun by Macaulay, had been bi ought to a 
close by Sir Barnes Peacock The Penal Code and the 
Cr imin al and Civil Procedure Codes were law A 
great work had been accomplished, the magnitude and 
difficulty of which only posterity will appreciate It 
was necessary that the operation of these Codes should 
be carefully watched, as they affected the life and 
customs of a people who were not only under ahen 
rulers, but who shut themselves up withm the recesses 
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of a social and religiona aysteoi unlike anything m the 
Roman or the "Westem world The Codes had also to 
be adapted to that oflBcial machineiT' which had been 
created by regnlationa of the vagneet legal oharoctor 
and had m many Provinces been directed by still 
vaguer orders from the Executive. If the work of the 
early Law CommiJunon of Macaulay and Sir Barnes 
Peacock WEB to prove at once a potent and a silent 
civihaing agency it must be thus adapted and completed 
by one who while equally accomplished os a lawyer had 
proved himself a master of aU juridical systems especi 
ally m their relation to the earher stages of society 
The time of Maine s arrival in India was the close 
of a period in ite political constitution also. The 
legislature created by Ixud Dalh ouee had been abol 
ished to the regret of aU who saw in it a safe and 
prudent means for teaching the people and residents 
of India the art of self government. By the Indian 
ConnoilB Act Parliament had given full legal effect to 
the assumption of the government of India by the Crown 
in 1868 and had fairly broken with the traditions of 
the East India Company All India was brought under 
the sway of legislation. Non Regulation Provmces 
won by the sword and tamed by the will of individual 
Englishmen hod been so far developed ns to make it 
adNisable to put them under the yoke of law As on 
the abolition of tho Dolhousie Council, the Act %ras 
hero also undoubtedly too sweeping and before Maine 
laid down lua office he had to press on the Home 
authorities the necessity of restoring to tho Executho 
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the power of legislating for frontier districts bj absolute 
ordinances rmally, the legal tribunals, through which 
the East India Company had worked from the days of 
Wanen Hastmgs and Wellesley to Lord Canning, had 
just been reorganised and adapted to the new order of 
thmgs The Supreme and Sudder Courts were amal- 
gamated at the Presidency Towns, a High Court was 
given to the Horth- Western Provmces, and soon a Chief 
Court was planted m the heart of the Provmce which 
boasted that its prosperity was due to a system that 
kept law at a distance and governed only by men It 
was at such a critical time, when the worlong of the 
Codes had to he watched, the codification had to be 
earned on, and the recent improvements m English law 
had to he apphed to India, when the Government of 
India had been placed m a new relation to the Crown 
and to the vanous Provmces , and when the Courts had 
received a new organisation, that Marne became Law 
Member of (the first) Lord Elgm’s Council 

He found Sir H Hanngton m charge of the legis- 
lative department, and was assisted by the techmcal 
knowledge and expenence of that civihan The fiist 
great duty which devolved upon Marne was the 
amendment of the Civil Procedure Code A long and 
bitter controversy as to the relation of mdigo-planteis 
to the peasantry on the estates which they leased, had 
been terminated by the extmction of a valuable mdustry 
m some of the richest districts of Bengal, and by a 
piomise that the Government of India would supply 
such laws and such courts as would prevent the reem- 
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of 1'ni'lislmion in Iiulm, lo ^^llOln il applies 
the enlightened jnoM^-ions of (lie law of Fiance 
and that of the rniled States as to (ho piopeiLy of 
inaiiied women, w hile it s\\ceps away (he unjust feudal 
distinctions logulnting the do'^cent of land and the shares 
of the children of intestates Hindus and Buddhists ic- 
ceived some of the henelits of this Act 

It Would he dithcult to n\ei -estimate the impoitancc 
to itvS growing trade and capital of those Acts, which 
Maine has gnen India tlic host fiuits of iccent English 
ligislation on commei-einl qiicslions The two Tinstee 
Acts, framed for England bj Loid St Leonards and Loid 
dnstice Tiinici, the Meicantilc Ijiw’ Amendment Act, 
and the Indian Companies’ Act, lemovo the lepioach that 
in this respect Indian legislation had lagged far behind 
the Enghsli Parliament Theie may be still a diffeience 
of opinion ns to the Paitneiship Amendment Act, which 
goes in advance of England m so fai as it piotects the 
comnianditaiiaii loans so familial in France and America, 
foi w e are not aw are that the Act has m anj’’ case been 
apphed But looking at the whole of Maine’s com- 
meicial legislation, it has been gratefully accepted by 
meicantile men, and it did much foi pubbe ciedit and 
the lights of joint-stock shnieholders in the mad days 
of Bombay insolvency and limited habJity companies 
We may take along wuth tins class of measures the 
Gland Jury, the Divorce, and the Vagiancy Acts The 
first, though received with disappiobation m Calcutta, 
as likely to cause the very failure of justice it was 
intended to prevent and as interfenng with an old 
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pnvilege and a venerable inatatution waa approved m 
Madras and Bombay and it has vrorked sncceeafolly 
Ordinary Junes are now supplied from a more mtelh 
gent But the real ment of this Act was that it 

provided means for the trial of European offenders in 
other places than the Presidency towns without mter 
fenng with that privilege which cannot be taken from 
European Bntish subjects, until the courts of the 
intonor have been raised to a level with those presided 
over by trained barrister judges. The Divorce Aot has 
given to Christiana m India the same relief which la 
withm theur reach m England, while it has done more 
for morality than the English law by allowing the 
judge to hear cases with closed doors. The Vagrancy 
Act had the unanimous approval of all classes. 

Perhaps Marne s greatest merit as a legislator m the 
^fes of all who value civil liberty and free thought hes 
m the measures he has produced, and the constant 
efforts he has made to relieve tlie ngidity given by our 
legislation to the barbarous usages of the intolemnt 
creeds of India. None has shown more eloquently or 
clearly than himself how the reign of law which we have 
introduced and the Indian Councils Act of Parliament 
carried to on extreme has on the one hand, a tend 
oncy to perpetuate customs and rights which oro 
mtolerable ond infamous, while it stimulates progress 
on the other So long ago os 1832 the same Governor 
General who would not allow Hindus to bum their 
widows decreed that a mani rebgion should not, 
according to the very essence of Hinduism bo per 
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mitted to opeiate so as to depiive him of his civil lights 
A cleaiei piovision became necessary by 1850, when 
the lav loci Act was passed by Lord DaUiousie’s Govern- 
ment, declarmg that change of rehgion should not m 
any case “impair or affect any right of inheritance” 
]\Iame might well say of tins, that it is “ still the charter 
of lehgioiis libeity in India” But the principle laid 
down m 1832, and repeated more clearly m 1850, 
remamed stdl moperative m two very impoitant classes 
of cases The Hmdu who changed his rehgion was 
still m the eye of the law bound to the child who had 
been betiothed to him m infancy, whom he rmght never 
have seen and who steadfastly refused to hve with him 
The civil right of lawful marriage was demed to him, 
and this j\Iame and Sir John Lawrence restored The 
Act by which this amount of justice was done, when 
passmg through Council, ehcited from Marne the very 
ablest of the many able speeches which he dehvered m 
India It has proved most effectual m promoting the 
union of betrothed persons, who were kept apart only by 
the cruel bigotry of the Hindu parents In the second 
class of cases, enhghtened Hmdus who objected to the 
filthy ceiemomes which attend the celebration of be- 
trothals and marriages, sought recogmtion of the legahty 
of muons attended with less revoltmg ntes, for that 
legahty had been called m question by the Advocate- 
' General of Bengal Marne mtroduced a Bill givmg to 
all the same option which Christians only enjoy, of 
marrymg before a civil registrar and afterwaids accord- 
ing to such ntes as they prefer 

s 
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Marne was a Bcholar and as such lie enjoyed tlie 
rare honcrax of holding the office of ^ce-Ohancellor 
of the UmvETBity of Calontta for twice the nsnal time. 
His nyiTinnl addicsses are still remembered. His 
'RngliaTi style, whether as a wnter or a speater has 
always been as perfect as his thought, of which it was 
the expresmon, is dear In him, m all his capamtijes a 
reverence for authority has been happily blended with 
a lymtinnal reference to first prmoiplas and a l(^ical 
deduction from these prmoiples. Evm more character 
istic of Marne than his Anetmi Zato is his cntique of 
Mr Buckle a first volume in the Sdxnbitrgh Bevxew of 
April 1858 While admitting the fearless love of truth 
which Mr Buckle s admireis discover in his work on 
the history of civilisation, Mr Maine defends morahty 
and religion against his dumsy assaults and exposes his 
hasty generalisations and inaccurate statements with a 
skill snpeilor to that of all other ontica on the work 
whose productiona wo have seen. In his executii’n 
capacity for one on whose professional opinion great 
practical issues depended, Maine may sometimes have 
been subtle where plain common sense would have 
been better or too much of a lawyer when he was 
called on to act the statesman, or too pbable m tho 
hands of one who at once was and waa not a colleague 
like the Governor GencraL But as a I^;ialator who to 
use his own words wgtten long before ho expected to 
hold such a position “solves old problems under new 
shapes,'* there aro few that have done so much for 
Indian progress none that have done it so well 
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Of all Sir Henry Maine’s semees to the people of 
India and the cnnhsation of British Asia, the gieatest 
IS to be found in the piineiples which he laid down 
and applied when passing thiough the Legislatnie Act 
XXL of 1S6G on the BcniaiTiagc of Native Converts. 
That measure has a meaning and an influence far 
beyond the local circumstances or even the rapidly 
inci'casing community affected Maine laid doivn the 
law of toleration, in all its breadth and consequences, 
in a way unknoivn from the Emperor Constantme’s 
days to the Viceioy Lord Lawrence’s His exposition 
of the true principles of the government of varied 
races, creeds, and cults, by an impenal or any other 
Powei, is beyond price. It was made just at the time 
of the transition from the intolerance of the Company 
to the direct inle of the Queen -Empress, who had 
strongly insisted on these words, and had written them 
with her own hand in the Proclamation of 1st Novem- 
bei 1858 “Eirmly relymg ourselves on the truth of 
Chnatiamty, and acknowledgmg with gratitude the 
solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and 
the desire to impose om’ con\uctions on any of our 
subjects.” 

In Northern India at least the ongm of the Native 
Christian commmuty lies within this century. Ever 
smee the great Charter discussions m 1833, benevolent 
laymen as well as missionaries had been led to demand 
for the convert the same civil nghts which all others 
enjoy before the law. Not till 1850 was his property 
protected, and not tiU soon after Bishop Cotton landed 
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in Calcutta vras a deliberate proposal made legally to 
release bim whose partner refused cohabitation from 
the penalty of an indictment for bigamy in the event 
of remamaga So great have been the hardahipe and 
immorality attending a hfe of celibacy that there are 
few missionanes except each as are more High Church 
f.b^n Boman Cathohcs themflelvea who have not been 
in the habit of remarrying their converts m defiance 
of an penalties. The result bad been that of all regu 
lationB which are contrary to the voice of nature and 
the ineradicable facts of society The law to prevent 
bigamy never mterfered , the authontiea, both spintnal 
and civil wmted at what was equitably right however 
legaUy wrong. Nay bo pressing was the neoeasity and 
evident the justice of rehef that the law Member of 
Council hesitated not to eay in his place, and to say 
truly that there are miaaionanea who would brave the 
penalties of even the new Marriage Act for the sake of 
the pnnty of the infant Church- Nor was the necessity 
of legislation only a question for the prosenk Maine 
taught the objectors that this difficulty was not un 
known m the early hietoiy of the Church, and that 
relief was always granted to the convert by men whoso 
\eTy nearness m tune to Christ and the Apostle Paul 
entitled them to understand the words of Scripture at 
least as well as modem theologians. These objectora 
bad not breadth of view and strength of faith enough 
to look forward to the time when the preparatory 
forces now at work m our schools onr Qovemment, 
our English example and our Missiona will have 
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destroyed caste and the Hinduism ■which has so long 
rested on that foundation 

Even if V e allow the cases under the Act to be few 
and obscure, which ■v\ as not the fact, what •will they be 
when education has been so extended that succeeding 
generations will display n boldness tlieir fathers lacked^ 
If Chiistianity is to make any progress m the next 
two centuries commensurate with the preparatory work 
already done, we must expect the cases to which the 
Eemarriage Act will apply to be exceedmgly numerous 
for a tune Weie the education of guls to keep pace 
■witli that of boys the difficulty would not exist, although 
of tlus there is more hope m the future than there 
has been m the past Tlie present necessities and the 
future growth of the Hative Church demanded the re- 
moval of the last ci'vil disability under which native 
Christians suffered, and the morahty of a fast-mcreasmg 
and actively loyal class of Hei Majesty’s subjects was 
bemg sapped 

Whether the spirit of Christ’s teachmg and the 
“let her depart” of St Paul is, when mterpreted by 
the dbi, disccde of Eoman law, sufficient scriptural 
sanction, as we beheve it to be, or not, need not 
trouble any clergyman’s conscience So far as he is 
concerned the Act is optional It merely prevents the 
weak brother, who will not remarry a convert under 
excessive safeguards, from puttmg a yoke on mission- 
aries’ more experienced and of broader views The 
question is one capable of reduction to the simplest 
pnnciples Am ong all nations, savage and cmlised, 
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every marriod rrmn has a ngbt to his mfe 0 society and 
every law however harharons or refined, enforces tlie 
right The right rests with the husband, the cnme of 
separation — even on the ground that she has become 
Ohnstian^ — is the wifes. But as pnbho opinion m 
Europe would not justify a husband in compelUng a 
wife who loathed him to hve with him, so in India it 
IS still less for the good of inorahty nor is it m accord 
ance with native law that the wife should be forced to 
rejoin him, as was m one instance decreed by a Judge of 
the Madras Supreme Court The only just remedy fair 
to both parties is that provided the Act And it has 
this advantage, that the recusant party is in the eyes 
of both Hindu and Mohammedan law dead to the 
converted partaier Native law has freed the former 
from the marmge Ue, and our courts would be forced 
to recognise this feet Is the latter to labonr for life 
tmder a disability which to an Asiatio is so senons 
that no inhabitant of the Tropics beHeves in the poori 
bflity of continence ? 

Maine 8 heen interest in the principles and pron 
sions of this great Act is seen in the following letter 
which he addressed to me — 

Gaioutti, Jeotaary 1566. 

« I hope you will bo able to lupport the amended Bill fn 
ita integnty I do not expect much active oppoaition to 
it in the Council, if any Bat I do look for aotao coldness, 
and the Bill might bo endangered if ita aupporter* qparrolled 
about dcUik Coat haa, bowever written to aay he ahoold 
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not oppose It if he n ere hero in time — some proof of the 
state of opinion in England 

“I long since thought it probable that the Eoman 
Catholics ivould hai c to be exempted. The lino ive have 
tnken efiectually puts an end to Banorjea’s absurd insinua- 
tion about Eonnsh influences The fact is, the Eoman 
Catholics bitterly opposed the Bill from the first 

“I would have left them out from the first draft, but 
they had not then furnished proof of their really having a 
procedure, and so I nas afraid of being told that the 
proper way of dealing mth the nholo subject was simply 
to repeal the penal sections of Anderson’s Acts They 
have now shown that they have a procedure regular 
enough for there to bo frequent appeals on doubtful 
points to the Pope and the Propaganda. Whether indeed 
this piocedure is not sometimes relaxed in favour of con- 
version, 18 a point on which one cannot be sure But, 
taking India as it is, it is not for us to scrutimse too closely 
any form of Christian propagandism, and besides, all we 
do IS to leave them alone, to place them in the position 
they were m two years ago They are satisfied with it, 
and that should bo enough for us 

“I myself would have preferred the same course, if I 
had to deal with a number of organised religious bodies If 
the Protestant Churches had been all organised Churches, 
as are the Eoman Catholics, I would have left them to 
their own procedure, 'as we have done the Eoman Cathohes 
But, as things actually stand, the result would have been 
anarchy Few Protestant Churches are in a position to 
obtam new rules of disciplme, and the Anghcan Church is 
totally debarred from obtaining them All these Churches 
habitually resort to the State when difficulties of this sort 
occur, and I think we have done well to provide all 
communities but the Eoman Catholics with a common 
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seciikr procedure, but to declare that no clergyman nhall 
be compelled to celebrate a remamage of 'trhich he dia- 
approves. 

“The Boman Oatboho procedure doubtless datoe from 
the time when their Church wms the sole mmio^iary 
Church, 1 .^ the penod of the conversion of the Korthem 
Nations. Had the Protestant Churches addressed them 
selves to mlsuoBaxy labour ^rhUe their discipline iras 
being organised, I hare no doubt they 'vrould have had a 
i>hnf7nr procedure and indeed, I see that the aversion of 
any religions commonlty or portion of such a community 
to the measure is proportionate to the lateness of its 
contact mth missionary operation a 

‘^[Sir W ] Muir’s exanunatiod of the Arabic authorities 
places the correctness of the Tieff tto take of Mahometan 
converts beyond questiom I suspected it iras so before, 
from the positiveness of statement m such books as BaiBie a 
MaJumdan £av The only difEcnlty irhich struck me mis 
foanded on the notonons fact that a Mahometan may 
marry a Christian nnfe, or semi wife, without converting 
her The explanation is to be found in the exclusive new 
taken by Mahometans of marriage as a contract If a 
Mahometan marries a Chnstian, that is the contract but 
i! bo mames a Mahometan and she turns Christian, that 
IS a fundamental violation of the terms on which the 
marriage was originally contracted. 

” I can scarcely conceive anybody arguing that, 
though the Mahometan law which the Courts arc bound 
to apply may dissolve the mamago, a Christian must 
regard it aa anbeisting. N ot to speak of other difficulbee, 
that arising from hlahomotan polygamy seems fata] to 
such reasoning. 

The cstabUsbment of tbo point as regards hlabomotans 
seems to me preUy nearij to reduce the cose of the 
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opponents to .m absurdity It being ex concesso impossible 
to respect the prc\ lous Mahometan marriage, is the prenous 
Hindoo mairiage to be respected to the extent of abso- 
lutely forbidding remainage ? It may bo a question 
^vhethe^ wc do not pay it too much icspcct — Very truly 
jours, H S I\'Lvine” 

Wlieii pressed to stiike out the sections ivliicli pro- 
^^lde a piocedmc to be followed before divoice, Maine 
replied in the closing passage of a speech winch uses 
to the highest legion ahlce of juridical eloquence and 
ethical principle — ^ 

“ I cannot gn e up that procedure I cannot give it up, 
in the first place, in justice to the wife I do not think the 
situation of a Hindu widow so happy, or that of a Christian 
vife so unhappy, that I can consent to leave her to her 
family unless in deference to her fully ascertained free-valL 
The missionanes and the converts are well informed as to 
the causes which geneiully keep the wife apart from her 
husband It is no fanciful opinion about his outcaste con- 
dition, it IS misapprehension about his new mode of hfe — 
some miserable fable about meat, drink, or raiment, by 
which she has been deluded — which deters her I cannot 
agree to leave her to her widowhood until at least an 
opportimity has been given of explaining these delusions 
away Again, I cannot abandon the procedure in justice 
to the husband, for, if in law she is still his wife (which is 
the case supposed), I do not choose to assume that his sole 
object in suing her is to obtain facilities for marry mg 

^ Sir Henry Maine A Brief Memoir of his Life By the Right 
Hon Sir M E Grant Duff, G C S I With some of his Indian 
Speeches and ^Iiuutes Selected by Whitley Stokes, D 0 L (John 
Murray, 1892 ) 
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somebody cite. Lattly I am not aahwnod to say that I 
Trill not turrender the procedure, because, while it is equit- 
able in itself it IS in harmony with the theory of divorce 
in which so many Christian Churches have concurred, and 
by which the native converts and their adnaers are, pre- 
sumably guided That theory I understand to be, that 
while divorce on the ground of persistent heathenism is 
lawful. It is not lawful in cases where the civil law 
maintains the vzdidity of the mamago unless some 
senoni attempt is made to recover the wife’s society It 
is the more reaaonahle to make some conceesioiis to the 
doctrines held by the convorts, because I am convinced 
that, in regard to this particular matter they obtain less 
thjin fair treatment simply because thty are Christiana. It 
vs not only that we forget that they are a native race, 
with many of the cbaractenstica of all native races, but we 
actually show them less consideration than other native 
races. I am completely convinced that if converslona had 
been gomg on in some parts of India from Hinduism to 
Mohammedanism, and if the convert to Mohammedanism 
had entertained the same feeling as the Christian convert 
about his first wife (which one knows he would not) and 
if the disturhanees which would be theprobedle conaequenee 
had compelled us to legislate — I feel sure that a Bill apply 
ing this carefully guarded procedure would have bera 
praised by bQ as eminently prudent^ moderate, and equit- 
able. But bocauso the converts are Christians every point 
is token against them. For thii reason I have been com 
polled to proTO, I fear at tedious length, thui. they are 
entitled by their own rehgious laws to demand rebel. 
Contingencies on which not a thought would hare been 
bestowed if another native race had been In question 
hare to bo carefully weighed and taken into account the 
very molehills of Hindu prejudice are exaggerated into 
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mountoms, and difiiculties nliicli in everyday Indian life 
crumble awaj’ at n touch arc assumed to bo of stupendous 
importance. I know, of couise, that ivc do this because 
the converts arc of our own faith, and because vo are 
t-endcr of our character for impartiality But I do not 
know that we are entitled to be unjust oven for the sake 
of seeming to be impartial Surely the duty of the Biitish 
Go\ernmcnt to the Chiistian converts is too plain for 
mistake 

“ Wc wiU not fo)cc any man to he a Christian , we will not 
cien tempt any man to he a Chustian, hut if he chooses to be- 
come a Christian^ it would he shameful if we did not protect 
him and hi<i in those rights of conscience which we have been the 
first to introduce into the country^ and if we did not apply to 
him and his those pnnaples of equal dealing between man and 
man of which wc are in India the sole depositancs ” 

The great Cliiistian prmeiple of equahty Marne 
apphed in the other region of the position of woman, 
in his speech on the law of succession. Even Hindus 
and Mohammedans, though exempted from its opera- 
tion, were loused by its tendency towards such protec- 
tion as deeds of settlement secure to a wife’s property. 
In conclusion he said — 

“ If I had no data to go ujion other than these discussions 
supplied, I should be led to the conclusion which I have 
arrived at independently, that if there exists any test of 
the degree in which a society approximates to that condition 
which we call civilisation, it is the degree in which it approaches 
the admission of an equahty of nght between the sexes 
In this country I am sure that by simply applymg this 
cn tenon you could construct a scale of barbarism and 
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civilisatioii irlijcli would commend itself to eyery mans 
perceptjona. I once htd a conversation ■with a very 
able native member of Council on some project of law and I 
observed to bim that if bis view were correct there would 
be no difference between wifehood and slavery Welb 
said he, but that is the very doctrine from which we take 
ouTstart " 

In Slarch 1867 Sir Henry Maine closed hiB four 
years administration as Vioe- Chancellor of the TJmver 
city of Colcntta at the annual convocation for the 
purpose of conferring degrees an address the moet 
fnntful passage of which, on the Greek ongin of all 
modem progress, he elaborated in 1875 in the Hede 
I^eotnre dehvered before the TTniveraity of Cambridge. 
Bishop Cotton had just been drowned in the Ganges. 
EecoUing the departure for India of Alexander Huff 
just before he delivered the first of hia four addresses, 
the Vice-Chancellor said "Dr Cotton and Dr Duff 
belonged so to speak, to the opposite poles of the 
Bntish religious system. Dr Duff was the voluntary 
omissaiy of a great endowed rohgiona body Dr Cotton 
was the chosen representahvo of a great hierarchy 
V et now when I wish to speak of the one, I am nnablo 
to find any other words than those which I used four 
yeaiB since of the other Each believing his own creed 
to bo true behoved it to possess the great characteristic 
of truth — that choractenstio which nothing else except 
Truth possesses — tliot it can bo reconciled with every 
thing else which is also true. Each united the energy 
which springs from religious conviction witii the most 
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absolute feailessness in encoumging the spicad of 
knowledge,” 

The Vicc-Cliancellor naturally bade faicwell to the 
thousands of Bengali gi-aduates with the conipliment 
that then intellectual peifonnauccs “aie lapidly 
approaching the higliest Buiopean standaids” Years 
of experience as a Fellow and Examiner of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta enable me to endoise this opinion. 
But it is only as intellectual performances that the 
papeis of India ginduates are equal to the average of 
the passmen of the British Univeisities. The Hindu 
or Musalman student woiks at a fnghtful disadvan- 
tage All Ins studies aixi conducted in a foieign 
language, and he begms the grammatical use of that 
language at a compaiatively late period m life This, 
however, is the least of Ins difficulties For the few 
horns five days a week that he is m contact with an 
English scholar, his remarkable imitative power, his 
unexampled patience. Ins mtense desire for knowledge, 
and his subtle mtellect enable the Hi ndu lad to learn 
at a rate which would have satisfied even John Stuart 
lilill But for more than three-fourths of his life every 
day he is exposed to all-powerful influences m his own 
home which tend to make him unlearn the spirit, at 
least, of what he has acquired. The best part of an 
Englishman’s education is gamed out of the class-room 
But when the Hmdu leaves that he is exposed to 
influences of caste, idolatry, Orientalism, and dense 
darkness which threaten to quench the rushhght m his 
soul As an illustration of this take the Hmdu 
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graduate wbo haa four hours gwen hTtn at a tTniyeraity 
examination to answer ten staff questions m political 
economy As a rule, the rapid pace at which he must 
wnte wxU force him unconsciously to violate idiom, to 
misapply the Article — his great difficulty — and misspell 
even technical terms. But he will show a vast amount 
of knowledge of his subject while hia more carefully 
prepared English paper will display familianty with 
all the rules and pnnciplea of ite grammar It is surely 
unjust to sneer at the Hindu Bachelor of Arts because 
he neither speaks nor wntee a foreign tongue with the 
grace and oocuiaoy of one who learned it from his 
mother s bps, and because he manifests some mtelleotnal 
independence or swagger A little reflection and ex 
penence will convmce those who are indifferent to a 
kmd of progress with which they have no sympathy 
that there is httle or no mtelleotnal mfenonty on the 
part of Hindu graduates to the mass of Cambridge 
Oxford or Scottish TJmveiBity men. 

Yet their infeiionty os men and Bcholars is groat 
All that wo moludo m the idea of moral training, of the 
creation of right motives, is wantmg. The Hindu 
intellect even when steeped in Euglu Tt htemture and 
Western thought has no bloom. The Hindn character 
when polished English scholars, loses its natural 
grace and too often becomes repnlaive. Your graduate 
of Calcutta Bombay or Alodms may beat the Oxford or 
Cambridge man on tho same conditions m a matho 
matical or metaphysical oxnminatiou. Yet the defeated 
Enghshman will nso to bo a master of men for ho is a 
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master of self, and \m 11 caivc out a gicat career, for he 
lias great mothes, \\lnle liis victor will subside into a 
Goveiuiuent clerk, an oppiesshe zemindar, or a mere 
sensualist. We shall be told that this is only because 
the native is comparatively denied tlie career in his own 
country w'hich the Enghsliman eiyoys both ui England 
and India It is not tnie, so long as the meie sacrifice 
of caste IS all that is lequiied to enable Indian graduates 
to enter the Cnil Sernce But even if it weie, the only 
reason for not more rapidly conceding to the natives of 
India that official career which a few ask, is their moral 
unfitness Ho one doubts the intellectual abihty of many 
to take the place of the highest Englishmen in the land 
But their whole past history, the present condition of 
one-fourth of all India which natives alone govern, the 
experience of districts under covenanted and statutory 
native civilians, and the whole judicial records of the 
country show that the rule of the native would be 
corruption and oppression intensified, because directed 
by intellectual power. The salt has no savour, and till 
it acquires that, it will be fit for nothmg but to be kept 
out of every place into which it would introduce evil 
This, of course. Sir Henry Mame could not plainly 
tell the Bengalis from his place as Vice-Chancellor 
But hmts of the facts underhe his four addresses 
And m 1887 he wrote aU his mmd m the seventy 
pages which he contributed to Mi. T. H. Ward’s 
volumes on The M&ign of Queen Yictoma A Survey 
of Fifty Yeai s’ Progress ^ Hothmg quite so wise and 

^ London Smith, Elder, and Co , 1887. 
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complete on the meamng as well as the facte of our 
admuuBtration and education of India baa erer ap- 
peared, and \7e marvel that it is not reproduced, along 
witli hia Eedo lecture on " The Effects of Observation 
of Indm on Modem European Thought.'’ Quoting the 
saying of an eminent Anglo-Indian, that the Bntush 
rulers of India are like men bound to make their 
■watches keep tune m two longitudes at once, he adds 
if they ore too dow there “vrill be no uDpTOvement if 
they or© too jEast there will be no security “The 
British donunion m India is much too wonderful a 
creation for despair to he justifiable, but a man mnst 
have a very superficial conception of what Indian 
gcFvemment is if he thinks that it has been made easier 
by the necessity for reconciliiig these two conditiona.” 

I have preserved not a few of Sir Henry Marne s 
letters on Indian qneaticns, addressed to me at 
Serampore, from Calcutta and Simla. Some have 
a peculiar value as reflectiug his experience and 
opinions as on old journalist, when with the hearty 
consent of Sir John Lawrence and Sir "William Mans- 
fidd, his colleagues, he mode the proposal — most attrac- 
tive in some aspects— that the weekly Fnend of India 
should be transferred to the Government and I should 
coutiuue as the Editor of the Monxieur That was 
impossible and it turned out afterwards that the plan 
was opposed-— most properly I »tni tblnlc — by Sir 
Henry Durand and the Secretaiy of State. The comi- 
spondence u of interest now only as illustrating hia 
couvicUon of the power of the Press especially in a 
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couutiy wheic its hboity nh\a}s tends to license^ 
The Jouraal of Seraniporo for forty ycai's loyally strove 
to suppoit the Bntish Goveiiiinent of India — sometimes 
against the Secietar}' of State, ns in the notorious case 
of Sir C Wood and the iMysoie aiiiuiities, and kept its 
independence, difTeiing from weak Governoi -Generals 
like Lord Auckland and Loid Canning in the early 
mistakes of the latter, and from John lawuencc in his 
“ masterly iiiacthuty,” but always honourably. 

jMay 1871 saw jMame a member for life of the 
Council of India, on the nomination of the Duke of 
Argyll, and K C S I There he carried out his legis- 
lative system almost to completion. To his eaily 
woik on Ancient Lav; he added his six lectures ns 
Corpus Professor of Junspnidence m the University of 
Oxfoid on Village Communities in the East and TVest," 
and thirteen lectures on the Early Eistoiy of Institu- 
tions. In 1883 appeared his Eisscrtaiions on Early 
Law and Custom. In 1885 he rewrote from Quarterly 


^ Sec Appendix 

- lih Dcccnibcr 1870 — ‘‘Down to Oxford to bear tho last of Maine's 
lectures in the hall at Corpus, which i\cro afterwards published in his 
volume on Indian Village Commumixes Maine then lived in Corn- 
wall Gardens, whence the name given, I think, by Sir Henry Thnng 
to the whole neighbourhood, which is now full of people who know 
each other — ‘ Maine's Village Community ’ It is odd how the 
Government of India was, in 1870, earned on from Kensington The 
Duke of Argyll lived at Campden HilL My permanent colleague 
Menvale was within a few doors of me in Cornwall Gardens Close 
to him was Sir Robert Ltontgomery, and farther along in the same 
Ime Stephen, then in India, had a house, while Halhday was; like me, 
in Queen's Gate Gardens " — From Notes from a Diary^ 1857-72 By 
the Right Hon Sir Mountstuart E GrantDuff, GCSL (John Murray, 
1897 ) 

T 
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Btvnv) ortaclBa, pnblialied them under the title of 
Popular Government^ the neareet approach he made to 
the diflOTUfflioii of politics under hia own name. He 
TTBS lax above party since in the early days of the 
Saturday Bevxexv be had castigated Mr Disraeli. Other 
maganne artaolea followed and twelve lectures on 
Intemational Law published after hia death. All are 
preaoua , but the most fnutful of bis works, affecting 
the ndUlons of India now and for all tune, is The 
Angio-Indvin Oodet^ which in 1887 Mr. Whitley Stokes 
DOX., edited, and the Clarendon Press printed at 
Oxford. 

Unanimously elected Matter of Tnmty Hall, 0am 
bridge, in 1877 he saw his works translated into many 
languages and formally recognised by European junsta 
m 1883 for he was made Foreign Associate of the 
Institute of France. I last parted with him early in 
1888 m Eegent Street, when he was in the fulness of 
his intelleotual powers. The wmter drove him to 
Cannes, where he suddenly died on the 3rd February 
1888. Except the missionary who appbes the divine 
dynamics of Christianity to its people and their pro- 
gress, India has never had a statesman who him more 
widely or permanently influenced it for good through 
the irresistibla pressure of Law 
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HOX SIR HENRY RAMSAY, KCSI, CB, 

1816-1893 

The “ King ” of Kumaon 

No Scottish family has done so much to extend and ta 
consohdate the Empire of British India as the Ramsays 
of Dalhousie. The founder was ennobled by his 
sovereign, James YL, whom he rescued during the 
death -grapple m the secluded chamber of Gnwne 
Castle The mnth earl, whose brother also succeeded 
to the baronetcy and estates of Panmure, was made 
a peer of the United Kin gdom for his services at 
Waterloo, and followed Lord Combermere as Com- 
mander-m-Chief of the Indian Army His son was the 
greatest of aU — the first and the last Marquess of 
Dalhousie When hardly out of his boyhood, he was 
Sir Roheit Peel’s President of the Board of Trade, and 
virtual author of the English railway system Sent out 
to India, the youngest, and, as it proved, the last of 
the Company’s Governor-Generals, m the self-denymg 
administration of eight yeais to which he sacrificed his 
life. Lord Dalhousie added to British territory an 
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empire aa large as Olives, gave to its millionfl all the 
latest reforms of the ago scaentifio, social and educa 
tional, and would have left it stronger* than ever 
had not the home anthonties turned a deaf ear to 
his mihtary requesta Not a few of hia kinsmen 
commanded m the Bntish and the Company’s armies. 
General John Bamsay had a Diviaiau m Bengal, 
Colonel James Eamsay was long well known as 
Commissary-General there , Colonel XT Manle Eamsay 
was Bngadier at Gwalior 

But the last of all the Bamsays, and second only to 
the great Morqneas in ability was the Horn Sir Henry 
popularly known as the King of Kumaon, who spent 
forty four years as on administrator m the North 
Western Provmces of India. When his elder brother 
succeeded to the united hononra and estates of 
DaDaonaie and Pnnmnre as the twelfth eai*! Henry 
was hving in all simplicity m the heart of his Hima 
layan province, one of those patriarchal rulers who as 
soldier-statesmen, won and then civilifled the martial 
races of onr extended frontier Bom m 1816 he went 
out olmoet direct from the Edmburgh Academy os a 
Company’s cadet to Bengal m 1834. In the six months 
campaign of 1848-49 when for the second tune, the 
Sikhs contested with ns the supremacy of the Puiyttb 
Henry Eamsay won his spurs in a style of which his 
kinsman, the Governor-General four years his senior 
was ptond. But the Marquess of Dolhousie was no 
nepotist and It fell to Mr Colvin the Lientcnant- 
Govemor of the North Western Provinces, to reward the 
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young soldier long after In the year before the 
Mutiny, Major Henry Eamsay was sent to the 
non-regulation districts of Kuniaon and Garhwal as 
Connnissioner There he hved and there he reigned, 
amid the blessings of the people, and to the admira- 
tion of all men, till he came home to die He had 
married the daughter of Sir Henry Lushmgton, Bart , 
who survived him, and he left more than one son in the 
Indian mihtary and pohtical services. 

The country with which his name is foi ever 
identified is just the size of Switzerland, but still more 
beautiful, with a milhon of hardy mountaineers From 
the once lebel plains of Eohilkhand the Kumaon 
division rises up to the mam range of the mighty 
Brmalayas, and is arrested only by the border of 
Chmese Tibet Lahes are rarely met with m the 
stupendous mountam system of North India, but this 
Provmce contains one of the most beautiful m the 
world, Nairn Tab Around it, as a samtanum of rare 
beauty, the Europeans of the North-Western Provmces 
cluster m the hot season, and not far off, at Eanikhet 
and Chowbuttia, our British troops with their famihes 
find health and acclimatisation m the first years of 
their tropical service Prom Ahnora, the capital, 
whence Henry Eamsay governed the milhon of his 
children for nigh forty years, thirty snowy peaks can 
be seen, aU much loftier than Mont Blanc, while the 
giant Tnsul (tndent) and the two mightier Nandas 
tower up to almost twenty-six thousand feet It is a 
land of great nvers, freq^uented by thousands of the 
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Hindoa from the parched plaini! below to worfilup ftt 
thair sacred formtaona 

Here thieer-qaarters of a century ago Biahop Heber 
found the only rest and refreehment he knew during 
the two tours over the wide extent of his diocese, which 
then included not only all Indio, Ceylon the Stnute 
Settlements, and Ohma, bnt Mauntina and Australaaio. 
In his bright letters to his Oxford and Oheeter finends 
Heber describod himself as ** enjoymg froety mornings 
cool breezes, and the new of the noblest mountains 
under heavem” As the guest of Trailh the first 
Commissioner and the fnend of Sir Bobert Oolquhoun 
commandant of the local troope, Heber explored the 
ncinity of Almora and Havelbagh with the same leat 
which had corned him over Eussia and the country of 
the Don Cossacks. And there on Sunday 20th!N‘ovem 
bor 1824 he thus filled np his Jonmal — "This day I 
enjoyed the gratification of being the first Protestant 
minister who had preached and administered the 
Sacrament in so remote yet so celebrated a region. 
I had a very respectable congregatiou of all the 
Christian inhabitanta.** Afterwards Sir Eobert 
Colquhoun expatiated on the then httle known military 
virtues of the Goorkhas, of whom he spoke and who 
have since proved themselves to be, as the amortcat 
and most European like soldiery of India. Then, adds 
Heber “ we had family prayers. The work thus begun 
fell to the catholio spirited Scot, Henry Eomsay to 
continue and to apply to the natii’es of Kmnaon. 

From two sources in Qarhwol the Ganges its 
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nse, and where the two affluents unite amidst ever- 
lasting snows, the shivering sun-stricken children of 
Mother Ganga find the holiest spot of pilgnm asceticism 
in all the Brahmamcal world. 

Just before the crowning victory of Waterloo this 
land, which had been long ravaged by the Goorkhas, 
came under the British peace First Traill, and then 
J. H. Batten, two administrators worthy of the noblest 
traditions of the Indian Civil Service, reduced to order 
the chaos caused by their hTepaulese predecessors, usmg 
the iron hand of a personal autocracy, tempered by 
equity and kindhness, to aU who loyally obeyed the 
ruler Henry Bamsay developed the pohcy of patri- 
archal admmistration, which Durand had been the first 
to embody m Tenasserim, under the name of “ non-regu- 
lation,” and which had been splendidly earned out by 
the Lawrences and their officers, hke Eamsay himself, 
after the Second Punjab War. He was soon recognised 
as the father of the people In a region where roads 
and navigation, and even ndmg, was impossible, Eamj'i 
Sahib, as he came to be called, first fearfully and then 
affectionately, would suddenly swoop down on an off’end- 
ing village, or for the comfort of a suffermg hamlet, like 
a bird from his eyrie He could out-walk even his 
favounte paTiarees, or Highlanders Promptly to nght 
some wrong, he would** emerge from the ravmes or the 
forests of his kingdom before it was known that he had 
left Almora. 

It was well that such a man had been for even so 
short a time as twelve months m charge of Kumaon 
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when the Mntmy of 1857 blasted the plains of Northern 
India and, in the neighbouring divimon of Eohilfehand 
filled ■with ilohatomedans became almoet cavil rebelliom 
An Act was in due time passed to disarm the popnla 
tion* Mr Colvin and bis Government -were shut np in 
the fort of Agra, where he soon afterwards died Be- 
tween him and Eamsay lU their mountain fastnesses 
it could not be said that government existed at olL 
They could not be in touch. Bamsay heard of the 
disarming Act, but would not beheve that could apply 
to brm "Were not his million of subjects peaceful and 
even actively loyal ? The Comnuamoner of the neigh 
bounng rebel division of Eohilkhand remonstrated with 
him, but m vain. Bamsay referred to Bord Canning 
and his Council the question whether he was to reward 
hiB Highlanders, Hindus, and Goorkhas for their loyalty 
at such a time hy toting away the arms which they 
had used m our service. By that time the first Viceroy 
of India was learning to see facts for himself and the 
Government of India decided m the indignant Oom 
missionerB favonr The pahartes kept their muskets, 
and continned to use them against our euemies. 

Henry Bamsay was his own engineer and forester 
and pubho works secretary for many a year Perhaps 
the finest enterprise that he undertook and earned ont 
single-handed was the revenue settlement of the water 
less distncts known as JAoiar The hill tracts con tamed 
only some five hundred square miles of arable land 
while the magnificent water resources of the country 
were running to waste, or became pestflential swamps 
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as they collected at the plains. The streams found 
their way under the dry forests, and emerged below 
only to create malaria Building drains and reservoirs 
on the higher uplands, he regulated the supply, and he 
earned it down to form small imgatmg canals He 
gradually wrought such a change on the face of the 
country that verdure and health everywhere prevailed 
The people flocked to the new holdings, and they gladly 
paid an mcreasmg rent to the State landlord and im- 
prover The Pubhc Works Department cast its eye on 
the enterprise, and sought to brmg it under its own 
regulation control, but Eamsay long mamtained his 
independent management, and was allowed to do so 
•until the waste forest area ceased to exist, and the 
malarious swamps became smiling gardens. Lord Mayo, 
when Governor-General, visited the country, bemg 
himseK an experienced agncultunst He so admired 
the forest reclamation that he resolved, had his life and 
term of of&ce been contmued, to make it the model of 
similar works all along the lower Himalayas His 
Excellency's only complaint of the autocratic Com- 
missioner was that he would not dme with hinn on 
Sunday evemng, but preferred to keep to his custom of 
attending divme service The Viceroy admired him all 
the more, and it was well kno'wn among both his native 
and European subordmates that Bamji Sahib would do 
no busmess between six: and seven every morning, for 
that hour all through his life he gave to God 

The “ non - regulation ” system, under which the 
territories recently acquired by conquest or occupied 
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by simple hfllmen were goremed outside of the 
elaborate codes and procedure and appellate courts of 
India proper was necessarily temporary in its acbonu 
Aw a lyute m it had its crmi codee, but these were 
simple, and were administered by mvihans and soldiers 
of marked individuality of character and righteousness 
of atm, who feared no responsihLlity save to their own 
conscience and to God. The system was also educative 
preparing the new subjects and their officials alike for 
the time when they must be absorbed into the Imperial 
maohme of law and procedure. Heniy Bsmsay folly 
recognised thia, with his marvellous tact and sweet 
reasonableneaa. At first he kept law in the techmcal 
sense, far fitnn him. ** In my opmion ” he once re- 
marked, when on the spot he was deciding a boundary 
dispute, “ law is too often injnstica It can be twisted 
in any way and can be made to defeat its own purpose. 
The best admimstraticm is that which deals out justice 
on intelligible prmciplee, which never change.'* But 
he, too, made mistakes which ho was the first to admit , 
and os every judge find magistrate cannot be a Henry 
Bamsay or a John Lawrence, he paved the way for the 
High Court jurisdiction all over his territory What 
Traill began he completed, till he left the Kumaon 
division of the North Western Provinces a model 
adminiitration. 

At on early stage of his government Sir Henry 
Ramsay followed Henry and John Lawrence in dmn^ 
Christian things in a Ohnstian way Ho would not 
deny to the leal hearted Highlanders whom he loved, 
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the best that could be given them— the truth, the hope, 
the life of Chnstianity His own example was to many 
the most powerfiil argument He msisted on complete 
toleration and fair play. 3?or the rest he wished the 
evangehcal missionaries God-speed, and as a private 
gentleman he helped them in his leisure hours and 
Sunday rest "Was he not ruler, in immediate contact 
with the Hindu people, of the hohest of aU lands in 
their eyes, of the Meru Mountains of their mythology, 
the Ganga fountams of their daily worship? The 
temples of Kedamath and Badrinath drew milhons to 
their shrines. Hourly, night and day, the sin-burdened 
people were toilmg up the rugged hills to wash, if per- 
chance they might be clean In hm own capital of 
Almora, like our ancient city of Chester, the Com- 
missioner had rejoiced in the work of a man like the 
late Mr. Budden, of the London Missionary Society, 
whom he himself supported, with the Mission, from the 
first But he longed to see the true worship of the one 
hving God in Christ nearer the degrading nature- 
worship of mountam and stream, of stock and stone, 
that the earnest, longmg seeker after peace might have 
a chance to learn of Him who hath once for all taken 
away sin So he offered the Bishop of the Episcopal 
Methodist Church of America, which Hr Duff had 
urged to undertake the evangelisation of that part of 
Horth India, £300 to found, and £70 a year to carry 
on, a mission at Pauri, the administrative headq^uarters 
of the shrine-country of Garhwal The two prmcipal 
pubhc buildings m the Provmce— the Pamsay Hospital 
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m Naim Tal and the Eamuay College m Almora — moefc 
fitly bear hia nama When opening a Government 
High School at Almora in 1894 the laentenant- 
Govemor Sir Charles Crosthwaite exhorted the aup- 
porters of the new scheme never to forget the debt of 
gratitude which they owed to the lOiBaionaneB and the 
Eamsay College, hnt for which they would now have 
had neither the abihty nor the demre to estabhah such 
a schooL He further reminded them that through the 
training received at the Eamsay College they now held 
their well paid poeitiona under Gfovemment. Th^ had 
been wilhiig gnnngh, he said, to tahe the advantages 
offered them by the miaaionanea in days when Govern 
ment was not in a position to supply the same benefits, 
and their sudden desire for non-eectanan education had 
come very tardily The High School is the offspring of 
the Eamsay College and the Government would never 
forget what was due to that institutioii, but would 
always continue to encoumge and aid it. Henry 
Eamsay^s best monument is the loyalty and reverent 
regard of a grateful million of people. 

He ceased to be Commissioner m 1884:, but so 
attached was he to the people and their intereets that 
be felt as if he could not leave. He remained for eight 
years afterwards m a non-ofiBcial capacity doing them 
all the good in his power 

Before bo left India, In 1892, Sir Henry Eamiay 
received what ho pubhcly and m all simple sincenty 
declared to bo the greatest honour of his hfe— he was 
elected by the misdonones of all India Chairman of 
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their Decennial Conference, held at Calcnlla in 1882- 
1883. He resisted the summons nitli chaiacteristic 
humihty, and wlien compelled to obey, he struck the 
keynote of that successful gatheung in these woixls: 
“The true president of this Confeiencc is the Loid 
Jesus Christ, and the promise of His presence is the 
surest guarantee ne have of success. Let us, thoiefoie, 
look to Him for that guidance, wisdom, and grace we 
all need.” The vetemn Christian outlined the pitigiess 
made by the vaiied peoples of India under his ow*n 
eyes,^ tlirough Christian teaching and Westem truth. 

“ Even the moral chaiacter of the people has undergone 
a considerable change.” “There is now more life in 
the Christian Church than there ever was befoie 
Eorget all differences of opmion, look to Him who 
18 the hght of the world. God has sent us to India 
for the all-important work of sa^^ng souls — that is the 
essence of mission work By God’s Spirit alone that 
work can be done weU.” 

Always a wise and reasonable Christian, modest, 
self-distrustmg, and becommg all thmgs to all men 
that he might wdn them, Henry Bamsay was tremen- 
dously m earnest durmg the last tlurd of his long hfe 
The American Episcopal Methodist, Bishop Tliobuin, 
tells Us how, m 1861, he visited his djong friend the 
late Sir Wilham Bichards, who had pieferred to spend 
his last years m India The departmg soldier had 
ceased to hear distmctly, and Sir Henry bent over Inm 
Throwmg his arms around his neck, and drawing Inm 
down upon his breast, the dying man poured into his 
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ear a story of holy tnomph which made those who 
witnessed the scene feel as if the gates of heaven were 
opened and its glory were filling the room. Softly but 
distmotly he told his faend of hia joy of his hope, of 
hu vision of Gk)d, As they left the house, Sir Henry 
Bamsay exclanned to the hisbop “ I would not ex 
change what I have learned in that room for all the 
coronets that were ever worn I have heard of such 
scenes but I never thought that I should witness the 
like.- 

From that day the CommiSBioner of Knmoon hved 
and worked for the Master not indeed with new but 
with more mtense real, he seemed to live a second 
life, extending over other thirty-aii years, tall to him, 
also, the summons came at the npe age of seventy 
seven years. So another was added to the golden book 
of the An^o-Indtan Knights of the Faith. 
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K.OS.I.,C.I.E, 1832-1S9G 

Studekt AixD Foreign Minister 

Sm Chahles U. Aitchison was one of the first, and he 
■was the most distinguished, of the Conipotition-Wallas 
of what is now called the Indian Civil Service. His 
active admimstrative career covered the term of office 
of eight Yiceroys and Governor -Geneials, from the 
hegmning of Lord Canning’s to the close of Lord 
Hufferm’s — a period of more than thirty years. His 
official relation to each, as Eoreign Secretary, Cliicf 
Commissioner, Lieutenant - Gkivernor, and Member of 
Council, at different tunes, and the personal influence 
of his high character, experienced counsels, and npe 
judgment, brought it about that for nearly a whole 
generation he was more contmuously and intimately 
associated -with almost every great event m the recent 
history of our Indian Empme than any other man 
From the reorganisation of Feudatory as well as purely 
British India after the Mutmy of 1857 to the conquest 
and pacification of Upper Burma, when he resigned 
Council m November 1888, he might have said with 
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truth Quorum magna part fu% but a dignified modesty 
was too marked a feature of hiB character He never 
sought a favour never asked for an appointment, 
notwithstanding hia rapid promotian and unconscious 
influence, he rarely made an enemy He was to the 
now Impenai system of Indian administration what 
the Hon, ifountstuart Elphinstone was to the old 
r6g%m$ of the East India Company Would that he 
had been longer spared to tlie Empire to assist the 
ruling class in the Secretary of State s Oounoil, and in 
T-nd^», by hiB wise judgment hiB oautious conservatism 
m all things Eastern, and his sympathetic care for the 
peoples of India, 

Charles U Aitchison was bom in 1832 m Edmbnrgh, 
Through his mother the seventh lientenant-Gkrvemor 
of the Punjab sprang from the old Scottish Covenanter 
family of the Umpherstons memorable for their snffer 
mgs m the “ killing ” penod of the seventeenth century 
and of the Comeroman Church almost to the last.' 
Fearing God and loving nghtoonaness tramed at 
Lasswade with Be Qmnceys children, and lads like 

1 In 18S9 AltchUrm printed it Beliut (Uaictu Werd and Co.) 
for fimllj nje, a remaikibla collecticin of orf^lnal JISS, and papera 
In the powearfon of Frand* Urnphentou, Eaq ElmnnMd, Loa^ead 
ondtr the titk of in tXe Lira ^ II*U\ AUxandn- and 

Jaw* CottU ^ I'niiand I and aOur Fafcru The little qnarto 
hta aa lu fnmtisplace a photograph of the Martfia MonnJnent In 
Oreyfriar* Chorthfard, Edinburgh which hie motber’e prodeciwwjre 
erected to 170d, and othera renewed In 1771 The ooUectlan la further 
ralnable Ucauee of the lettm from the Right llonoorable Sir Robert 
nunllton to n len Ahaander and Jamea Cnrrie, The famooa 
Baronet of Bothwell Brig waa an aneaetor of the great metaphyalalan. 
Sir WRUam Hamilton Bart In wboae rleaift Sir Oharlea Altchiwo 
took hononra In the year* 1849 CO. 
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SCHOOL AND UNmSRSlTY TRAINING 

Colonel Baird Smith, the engmeer who took Dcllu, first 
in a Scottish parish school, and then in the Eoyal 
High School of Edmhnrgh, Aitchison hecaine one of 
the foremost students of its Uuivcisity, where he took 
his M.A. degree 

The good work of learning to think, begun by 
the Bector, Hr. L. Sclimitz, was earned on by Sir 
Wilham Hamilton in the class of Logic and hleta- 
physics, then by far the greatest living force in the 
Hmversity, which suffered fiom effete teachers. One of 
a set of bnlhant fellow-students, Aitchison and they 
long after m India used to recall the days of Sir 
WiBiam Hamilton — the fire of his hazel eye, brilliant 
almost to blackness, and the magnificent Olympic 
head dominatmg the broken and palsied frame, the 
hvmg embodiment of the motto on the panel above 
his chair — 

“ On earth there is nothing great but Man, 

In Man there is nothing great hut !Mmd ” 

The book which moulded Aitchison’s Me was Die 
BestiTnmung des Mensclien, or The Deshnatwn of Man, 
by Hichte The intense earnestness of the practical 
morality mto which the great German idealist’s system 
resolved itself, not essentially different from that of 
Berkeley, captivated h im . Ihchte’s doctrine of faith 
as the ground of all conviction, moral and scientific, 
seemed to him the complement of Hamilton’s great 
law of the Conditioned, and the two together placed 
hnn, m regard to the prmciples of religion, on mtel- 

TJ 
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lecttial ground winch no metaphynical speculations were 
ever after able to shake. 

"What these two thmberB began, Tholuck completed 
at the University of Halle, where AitchiBon spent the 
Bununer session of 1854, following a winter session at 
Berlin. Tholuck was then as he had been for twenty 
years, in the forefront of the few evangelical theologianfl 
of Germany He exerted a wonderful influence over 
the students whom he attracted from all parts of Ee- 
formed Christendom. Dafly he walked with one or 
two of them m the arbour of his garden, or in what he 
called the pratum theologicum on the banks of the 
Soala Then throwing off the professor he became a 
student again entering into the studies, the projects 
the difificnlties and perplexities of the ydung men as if 
they were hia own. This produced a more profound 
impression on Aitchison than even his leotores. In 
Edinburgh, aHke at the Umversity and at the Hew 
College of the Pree Church of Scotland Charles 
Aitchison 8 pure young manhood and lofty character 
placed him m the front rank of hia fellows, and at- 
tracted their admiration- It was while holding the 
highest scholarship at the Hew College, where at that 
time there was a lack of sympathetio divines that he 
was urged by Miss Hapiex of Coetes Hall to compete 
for one of the Indian appointments thrown open by 
the Charter of 1858 under Macaulays per^tent in 
fluonce. He was twenty two years of ago , it was the 
middle of April 1865 and the examinationfl were held 
a few weeks after so that thero was no time for spccki 
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reading, even if ilicio lind been an) tiling to indicate 
what it was advisable to read. Only twenty appoint- 
ments w’^cic offered, and thci*c weie 113 candidates, of 
whom fifty-one w’cre from Oxford and Cambridge. The 
Scottish Unnersities and Colleges sent Lwehc In the 
mathematical papei Aitchison did so badly that lie ginc 
up all hope of passing But his Gicck and Philo‘?ophy 
brought him out tiftli on the list. Alone he icpre.scntcd 
Scotland, to which he returned to fmd himself lionised 
The veneiablc Principal Lee sent him forth from Edin- 
bui’gh with much infoiination and friendly counsel. 
After a year spent in London in the study of Law and 
Hmdustam, he landed in Calcutta on the 2otii Septem- 
ber 1856, where I welcomed my old school and college 
companion. 

After passing his Persian and Hmdi examinations 
m three months, he entered on his official expeiience 
at Hissar, a dreary district of sand, coarse grass, scinib 
and brushwood, leheved with mten^als of green at the 
tail of the "Western Jumna Canal It wns the 19th 
March, and in a month he found his name in the 
Gazette, transferred to Lahore, where John Lawrence, 
who was one of the few Haileybury men that believed 
in the competitive system, wanted four of the new- 
comers Eidmg a camel to distant Kanial from the 
4th May, he reached Lahore just in time to learn that 
he had unconsciously escaped the massacre of nmeteen 
Chnstian officers and their families at Hissar on the 
29th May. He never saw the place again till he visited 
it m 1882 m the course of his tour as Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the Punjab At Aumtoar the pivot on 
which the loyalty of the Sikh Khalsa turned in 1867 
AitchiBon found himflelf in the thick of the Mutmj' 
events. For four months he and hia comrades never 
dept save half-dreesed and mthm reach of anna. He 
held the Bhairowal ferry on the Beaa nver against the 
Jalandhar mutineers, and he was Fredenck Cooper s most 
trustworthy assiatant. One deed of personal danng and 
beautiful comradeahip at this time must be recorded. 
An old High School fellow of hiB and the writer s had 
been shot through the head at John Hioholson s action 
of Hajofgarh beneath the walls of Delhi, and was offlci 
ally reported dead.^ Beheving that this was premature, 
Aitchison found hia way through a dangerously dis- 
turbed country to the comp on the famous Eidge, sought 
out hi8 dying fnend, nursed him through days of un 
consciousness, arranged for hia oonveyanoe to the hills, 
and then returned to his own duties. That oflSoer still 
lives to bless the name of hia friend, who years after 
secured for him the share m the Delhi pnse-money 
of which he had long been depnved unrighteously 
After taking port m the stirring exploits of the tune, 
he became personal assistant to the Judicial Commis 
sioner and drafted the code of the oriminul law of the 
Punjab, He worked aide by side with the great John 
lawrcnce whoso disciple be thenceforth became, especi 
ally In all questions of Central A wig politics and the 

»emd Om (EdiaboTBli A. ijkI C. Bl»ek. IMl), uhI TiloaUft 
rrofenloBAl work*. 
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social piospciitj and cont^intmeiit of our native subjects 
On the pioniotion of ]Mr. llobert Simson, Aitchison was 
selected by Lord Canning’s Government to be Undei 
Foreign Secietaiy The time was epoch-making All 
North India had to be reorganised, from Allahabad to 
Peshawar The N ativo Sovereigns and gi eat landholder s 
had to be dealt v ith according as they liad loyally helped 
the Paramount Pover, or had, hke Holkar, passively 
obstructed its action while secretly encouragmg revolt 
The new Under Secretarj’- was foremost of all the officials 
who accompanied and ad^’l6ed the first Yiceroy and 
Govern or-Genei’al in the great tour which he made in 
1859-60 In a senes of the most splendid Durbars ever 
held in the name of the Queen-Empress, Lord Camimg 
lavished whole distritts and piovmces on the most loyal 
chiefs, and m sonorous speeches drafted by the Secretary, 
or lead out by him in Persian, rebuked the disloyal 
domed soon after by Sir Henry Durand, RE, as his 
immediate chief, Aitchison developed the pohey of 
adoption to a Eaj on the failure of natural heirs, which 
has ever smee bound to us the feudatory potentates of 
India, and taught them to rule the sixty millions of 
human bemgs, who are their subjects and the Queen’s, 
wisely and well When Su John Lawrence became 
Viceroy, in 1864, Aitchison was more trusted than ever 
He had issued his now famous CollecUon of Ti eaties, En- 
gagements, and SaTiads relating to India and neiglibouring 
Countries, each prefaced by a lucid historical narrative 
of the highest impartiahty His treatise on Tlie Native 
, States of India (1875), with the leadmg cases dins- 
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tratmg the principles which andarlie their ralationa 
with the Bntush GnTemment, la the most important 
coEtnbntioii to that new department of mtemational 
law So valued had hia office minutes been found, that 
he may be said to have written most of the despatches 
relating to the great queetionfl of foreign and feudatory 
policy from Lord Conning to Lord Northbrook. After 
an interval of practical difltnct and judicial work in 
the Punjab where also he acted aa local secretary he 
returned to the Foreign Office m Oalcntta and Simla as 
full Secretary shaping events all along our north Aaiatic 
frontiers, and especially m Afghanistan, on the Imes 
laid down by Lord Lawrence and accepted by Lord 
Mayo and Lord Northbnxii:. 

Aitchisona volumes suggest to* the careful student 
a new division of the history of Bntiah India into 
penods corresponding with the policy which dictated 
our treatment of the Native States, and the consequent 
growth of our Eastern Empire. These seem to be six — 

1 The penod of commercial engagements, from 1011 
to 1767 

2. The penod of pohticol subordination, from 1768 
to 1798 

3 The penod of real bnt unacknowledged political 
mipremacy and of snhmdiary allmncea, from 1799 to 
1806 

4. The penod of political isolation and non mterfer 
once from 1800 to 1817 

6 The penod of acknowledged political supromooy 
from 1818 to 18o8 
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6 The period of the fusion of complete supiemacy 
and non-intcifeiencc, fioin 1839 to the inesent time 
Tlie fii'bt pciiod liegan \\ith the establishment of the 
limt English facton* in 1611 at Surat in the Soobah of 
Ahmedabad, nftei Sii Henry Uliddleton's naval victor}' 
over the Poituguc^e fleet, and ended with the tiiumph 
of Plnsscy In 1610 a firman fiom Bclhi confirmed 
a ticaty for the establishment of factoiies at Suiat, 
Camba} , Ahmedabad, and Gogo , and the year after 
King James’s Ambassador, Sir Thomas Poe, obtamed 
the nglit foi English merchants to trade throughout 
the Gieat j^Ioghul’s domimons, said Great ]\Iogliul thus 
replying to Kang James, who had addressed him as “the 
high and mighty [Monarch the Great Moghul, King of 
the Oiieutal Indies,' of Cliaudahai, of Chismer and 
Corazon, etc, greetmg” — "Unto a King rightly de- 
scended from his ancestors, bred m military affairs, 
and clothed with honour and justice, a Commander 
worthy of aP command, strong and constant m rehgion, 
which the great Prophet Christ did teach, Kmg James, 
whose love hath bred such impression m my thoughts 
as shall never be forgotten, but as the smell of amber, 
or as a gaiden of fragrant flowers whose beauty and 
odour IS still mcreasmg, so, be assured, my love shall 
grow and mcrease with yours ” 

The gallant defence of Surat agamst Sivaji by the 
English m 1664 gave them political influence with 
Aurangzeb, and in 1685 the Government was removed to 
Bombay Meanwhile, soon after their establishment at 
Surat, the English had formed a station on the Coro- 
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mandel ocaat at Arnmgaon between Nellore and PnJicat 
In 1639 on the invitation of the Hindu Governor of the 
difltnot, the Hngliflh went south to Madras, which in 1653 
as Fort St. George was made a separate Preaidencj In 
Bengal the Fnghsh m 1624 obtained a firman to trade 
with the one port of Piplee m Midnapore , in 1642 a 
factory' was established at Balasore , and in 1662 for the 
sum of ESi.3000 a year, the ngfat of free and unhmited 
trade was conceded Chves victories at Arcot and 
Plassoy and the consequent humiliation of the^awabs 
of the Camatio and Bengal, put the traders in a totally 
new position and our power entered on its second stage. 
We were now conquerors and exercised pohtical influ 
ence, but BtiU in subordination to the shadow who 
occupied the Delhi throne, and even to his representa 
trve at Murahidabed Even in 1767 before his departure 
for Europe, Chve thought it necessary to obtain from 
Shah Aalum a hlanL firman for the Soobahship of the 
Deccan and he thus wrote of the neceanty for mam 
taming the name of the authority of the Nawab of 
Murahidabad, in order to crush the rivalry of the other 
European foctonea — 

"Be it theroforo alimyi remembered that there i« a 
Soobah that wo have allotted him a itipend which must 
be regularly paid m support of his dignity and that, though 
the revenue* belong to the Company the temtonal jnri*- 
diction must itlfl re*t In tbo chief* of the country acting 
under him and thl* Prcsidencyin conpmetion. To appoint 
the Company'* *ervimU to the office* of Collccti^ or 
indeed to do any act by an exertion of the EngUeh power 
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whicli cnn ctjviully be done liy the Knhob at our instance, 
\\ ould be tbrovMiig ofl Uio ina^k — ^\ould be declaring the 
Corapanj Soobab of the ProNinccs Foioign nations Mould 
innncdiately take umbrage, and comjilaints prcfcircd to 
the J^ntidi Court might be attended Mitb "very embaiiass- 
ing consequences.” 

This lasted till 3708, the close of the fiisfc adinmistrn- 
tion of Tiord Cornwallis, for though the icgulatioiis made 
b} that GoYcrnoi-Genonil plaeed the whole administra- 
tion in the hands of Fnghsh oflicials, it was lie who 
first introduced the suicidal si stem of noii-interfeience 
with natne slates It was, thcrefoie, left foi Loid 
AVelleslcy to begin the thud era of real, though un- 
acknowledged, political supieinacy, lasting thiough- 
out his administiation till 1805. Neither the King’s 
Government, which was occupied witli the French war, 
nor the Couit of Directors, nor Lord Cornwallis, could 
appreciate the pobey of “ the glonous little man,” who 
saw that by interference alone, followed by subsidiary 
alliances, could the Maiathns be jii evented fiom swallow- 
ing up all India, and the Pindans from pi eying upon 
the legitimate states Lord Cornwallis, who was burned 
out to make a luinous peace with poweiful freebooters 
and then die, feU back on the old policy of political 
isolation, and that contmued till 1817 Its fruit was 
the Pmdari War 

The fourth penod, which contmued with some in- 
tervals of a retrograde policy till the Mutmy, was 
introduced by the Treaty of 1817 with Smdia That 
left us free to make engagements with the Pajpootana 
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States, and bo to save them from botlr Maratlma and 
PmdanB. The renewal of Lord Wellesle/a policy was 
due to the UorqTieBS of Hastings. After him it oertainly 
slumbered through the weak years of Lord Amherst 
the pea^e hmng time of Lord W Bentmck — though 
even he was forced to fight and take Coorg — and the 
humiliating mcompetence of Lord Auckland. But Lord 
BUenborough and Lord Hhrdinge were different men, 
and it was given to Lord Dalhousie to put the keystone 
lu the arch by eatahhahing the supremacy of the Crown 
of Great Bntom from the Himalayas to the two seas. 
The work was done when even the shadow of Moghul 
royalty was removed and the campaigns of 1868 estab- 
lished our power on a firm boaia. The sixth period of 
Bntiah Indian history which Lord Canning mtroduoed, 
la still evolving itselfi 

"When Lord Lytton b^an unhappdy to reverse the 
pohcy of his immediate predecessors Hince the foolish 
George, Earl of Auckland, Aitchison was m Edinburgh 
enjoying the first long furlongh he had had. Like 
Lord Lawrence the Duke of Aigyll, Lord Hobhouse 
and the statesmen of all parties, except a small and 
extreme Conservative knot, he watched with dismay 
the succession of disastrous events which oulmmated in 
the Second Afghan War The Viceroy knowing the 
value of his expenence and counsel, kept him neverthe- 
less fully informed of the change of pohcy and invited 
his fniuk cnticism m private dv demi-official letters. 
On his return to duty Aitchison was pressed by Lord 
Lytton to accept the promotion he had refused at the 
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InuK «>i hr in* nil loi,] Xorlhbrodk, and m 1878 lio 
bewuii' Cht'T it'Ju'i of I’liti'-h I’.iirina 

Th*'* d.J!' 1*0 il ".h iniui< d nno ju’cu^'tonicul to {lie di} 
Ikmi of Xorlhfuj Indi! l>nt foi mou* tliaii two -veal's lie 
in id* In^ inmk Uj- ai tin- PioMuee The (wogieat moral 
qu'“'l;nn \uid<il\m” U'. .idmmi''tnition, of iht* punt} 
of <tk„( 'mK in Ji'l'ition lo the \someii of tlic counli'}, 
and til'* ]>n “-t r\ H'ion of the I'.urinans fiian tlie tempta- 
lionv of tie npinia «*^t lie dealt \\ it h on both then 
p'‘i'-<inil and tronomu '-ide^, ns Lonl 3)alhonsie and Sii 
^\ illia’u Mini bufl inetb*tlualh a(tem))tcd befoic linn 

Afiei adinir is n numbei of the (»o\einoi-Genciars 
Comuti, tin* hot feis(tn of 1882 aiw him called to ho 
nilci of th'* gieatesf, m a mihlaiy and political sense, 
of the twelve I’lovmccs of India, as Sir Cliatles 
Aitehisoii, XCSI, Liciitenant-Govcnioi of the Pun]ab 
and its dcpondi'iicios 

Prom Ajiril 1882 foi the next five yeais he proved 
himself, ns the liead of Ins old and loved Piovnnce, a 
king of men, lulmg the twenty-six millions of Sikhs 
and [Mohammedans, from Delhi to Quetta, and Horn 
Umballa to Kashmn and Gilgit, with a sympathetic 
knowledge and thoughtfulness which endeared lum to 
them all He induced the Central Government and 
Legislatine to found, b}' charter, the Punjab Univ’-ersity, 
that he might carry out the wise expeiiment, first 
su^ested by Sir Donald ]\I‘Leod, of attaclung to our 
rule the learned and often disloyal leaders of the 
Hindus and [Mohammedans, by teachmg “Westem truth 
thiough the classical Onental languages 
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Alternating between Lahore and Simla, the two 
capitals, and spending the dehghtfol cold season in 
tours along the frontier or throngh the distnota and 
feudatory States, the already experienced Lieutenant- 
Governor made his influence felt for the highest ends m 
every portion of his great dorm mom 

The Punjab was administered as it had not been 
since John Inwrence laid down the office and Henry 
Durand fell at the poet of duty because it was ruled 
by a man of the same high dmstian character and 
force who had the same regard for the rights of the 
people m all questions of land, taxation, education 
and municipal self-government As President of the 
Pubbo Service Commission, he reorganised and reformed 
the Civil Service of India m its various branches 
adding this to the burden of hi* duties as Lieutenant- 
Govemor He was the last virtual commander of the 
notable Punjab Frontier Force the officers and men of 
which learned to love and admire him for his vigour 
and fiumess, and for the fine condition in which he 
passed oi'er the pluckiest httle army m the world to 
Lord Roberts. The new Governor and lady Aitcbison 
in their personal capacity set themselves to the 
encouragement of all missionary and philanthropio 
enterprises in the spirit of the Proclamation of the 
Queen Empress and after Her Majesty s example m the 
rcbef of the sufTering women of the rarmnns of the 
villages. Men like the late Dr Forman the noblest 
missionary the United States of America have sent to 
North India, Dr Yalpy French the first Bishop of 
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liahore, wIiosg I/ifc is full of tho good deeds and 
influence of Aitclnson, Dr Youngson of the Scots 
]\Iission at Siallvot , Rowland Bateman of the Church 
]\Iissionaiy Society, and women like the late kliss 
Tuckei (A L 0 E ) of Batala, found in the Lord Sahih or 
Chief of the Piovince not only kmdly sympathy and 
help, but a new impulse 

When Sir Chailes Aitclnson returned home at the 
close of his Lieutenant- Governorship he would fam 
have lested, at last, among his own people But his 
fiiend Loid Dufferm prevailed on him to return to his 
side as a colleague in Council, and so to complete his 
work for Buima after the conquest of the territory of 
Ava He loyally consented, but, in domg so, developed 
the beginning of the disease which was to make him a 
sufferer for the rest of his hfe, and prematurely to cut 
short his days It was when the most prominent 
member of the Government of India — next to the 
Viceroy himself — that at Simla, on the 12th of June 
1888, he made his remarkable speech at a meetmg 
held to mterest the Emopean residents m the work of 
the Church Missionary Society. Lady Dufferm, Lady 
Roberts, and Lady Lyall were present. After Bishop 
Erench had summed up his own address m this saymg of 
a great French bishop when visitmg Borne, “Wlienonehas 
seen the catacombs, one understands the great explosion 
of Chnstiamty under Constantine — the city had been con- 
quered rmderground,” and had added, “ That is exactly 
m a flgure what is takmg place m India now,” the Hon. Sir 
Charles Aitchison began m these remarkable words — 
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“ I assnme that I am epeakuig to Ohnstiaii people — 
to men and women who really believe that, aa our 
blessed Lord came in the body of Hia humiliation to 
redeem the world, so He will surely come again m 
triumph to reign over His purchased possession , and 
that all work done here — ^yours and mine as well as 
that of Hiw missionary servants ay and the work too 
of Hib enemies who scoff and blaspheme the sacred 
Name — is but the preparation of Hia kingdom. Those 
to whom this precious hope is as the marrow of their 
spmtual life are never disheartened by the alow progress 
of Missions, or disturbed by the snoecre of those who 
esy Where is the promise of His oomingT They 
remember the weary ages through which the world had 
to wait for the fulfilment of the promise made to the 
fathers , hut it came all m due tima And so now they 
are content to tarry the Lords leisure, to work and 
wait, rejoicing in every viaihle m gn of prt^ress, but not 
cast down even when there is no sign, knowing that 
the Lord is not slock ooncemmg Hia promise, as some 
men count Blackness.’* 

Then, after remarking that it was the best and most 
distinguished admimstratorB of the Punjab who had 
been foremost m the enconragement of Missions, he thus 
closed — 

“ The British domimons have reached their natural 
boundaries of sea and mountain. But the kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ knows no limit m space or 
in time. WTiorever there is a human soul to be found 
however debased and degraded — nay just because it is 
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debased and degraded — there must His kuigdom be set 
up His lule IS destined to be universal, because it is 
the only lule of iighteousness and peace. Allegiance to 
Him can alone bring peace to the consciences of men 
The sm, one single stam of which cannot be washed 
away by all the blood of victims evei slain on Jewish 
01 on heathen altais, He has atoned for and forgives , 
the salvation that no penances, or pilgrimages, oi self- 
toitures can procure. He freely bestows as an mmierited 
gift , the holmess that no human effort can attam unto, 
He graciously implants , the wills that are perverse and 
defiant, He gently bends and turns by His love Tins 
IS the faith, not for India only, but for the whole race 
of sinful and sullermg humamty This is the faith that 
creates not only pure and gentle souls, but heioic, such 
as we see m noble men and still nobler women, who, 
for love of Him, forsake the dehghts of home, and 
labour, year in year out, through the depression of the 
rams and the heat of tropical summer, to extend the 
knowledge of Biis Hame , httle appreciated, often mis- 
judged, yet content to hve and labour, and to die, if but 
the frontier of His kmgdom be enlarged '' 

A bold, a magnificent testimony from an official 
whose life it expressed He possessed the quahties 
which go to the making of a successful and righteous 
statesman, and aU these were directed by daily com- 
mumon with God lavmg and dymg, he was the 
Lord’s, but with a reverence, a reticence, a modesty, a 
humihty, which concealed his mner life from all but 
his immediate associates, save when duty to his own 
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conflcience and to his ilaeter led, hun to declare his 
convictionB. Hia mtellectnal force, trained by his 
mother his church, and his teachers, gave hun a rapid 
grasp of the facta of every case. His wise and cautions 
but not alow judgment seemed almost an instmct and 
not the result merely of experience, Hifl kmdly chanty 
made him more impartial as virtually a judge in 
personal questions and great affairs of State affecting 
the peace of the Empire and the prospenty of Pro- 
vinces, than if he had been ngidly stern, or always 
mdignont — as he was when merely a spectator of the 
Second Afghan ‘War As Foreign Secretary for years 
he had much wnting of ” Notes " and despatches, mnch 
compiling of histoncal annals and documents in many 
Onentol languages. He wrote slowly but with a 
lucidity of style and a weight of authonty which never 
failed to oonvmce his associates and even hia opponents. 
He spoLe m public with no less dehberateness, but 
every speech became the last word on the subject. 

How he grappled to himself the friends whom he 
loved from youth and whom he made in hia long and 
vaned career by the mtenaity of his affection and 
the generosity of Ms attitude towards them, not a few 
survive to testify Nor are these sorrowing friends all 
of hia own people and faith. His long illness and 
death earned mourning mto more than one Sikh 
Maharaja s castle and Mnsalman Nawab s pfllftce . 
Many were the natives of India, plain men as well as 
hereditary nobles who consulted him when troubled in 
conscience whom his hfe attracted to higher ideals, 
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and whom he led to become daily students of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ 

Sir Charles Aitchison finally retired and took up 
his residence in London at the beginning of 1889 The 
^Umversity of Edinliurgh had long before enriched its 
list of honorary graduates by addmg his name as LLD. 
Oxford welcomed him with a degree which opened to 
Inm all the privileges of the Umversity, when he 
removed to its suburbs, sufiermg from the disease to 
which, after five years of mtermittent agony, he 
succumbed Nevertheless, he gave all his strength to 
work for the poor and for Christian missions, m pubhc 
speeches and committees and m private benevolence 
He was constant m his attendance as a director of the 
Church Missionary Society. For the Baptist and other 
Societies he more than once spoke m pubhc with the 
cathohcity which the missionary cause ever gives. 
What he did as President of the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society, the minutes teU us when 
his last illness compelled him to lay down the ofBce 
“ It is impossible to express adequately what the Society 
owes, under God, to his Christian statesmanship,his sound 
judgment, and his npe experience m deahng with many 
dehcate problems, and to his advocacy through the Press 
and on the platform of the cause of India’s women ” 

The Imgenng death of the strong man was, hke his 
life, a Chnst-hke lesson His written farewell to his 
elder brother was m these words " I realise now more 
than ever that the Bible promises are all true, and 
brmg perfect peace whether I hve or die” “You 

X 
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m\iBt all pray for me,” he said, while nnconscaouimeea 
approached, “ aa I am too weal, to do bo for myselfl” 
Then to hia wife ** I thought I saw His beautiful 
ffi ra It was a face of great beauty and He seemed to 
Bay to me. If you have ever wandered, you are now at 
My feet, and you will stay there. Head me the Psahn 
about the beauty of hohneas " (Psahn icvl). Gently 
at daybreak his Bpmt was breathed away It was the 
18th February 1896. An Iona cross of Carrara marble 
nses bigb above the spot, in the Oxford cemetery at 
Wolvercote, where his body was laid by his son hiB 
Bon in law and old Indian friends. Of him, as of his 
Covenanter motheFe death eighteen years before, we 
may best use his own words “ I would wait for the 
time when we shall go to her A triumphant vision of 
the blessed life beyond scatters all earth bom clouds 
and doubts. While the eye is blinded with tears I am 
filled with comfort and I am exceeding joyful in all 
our tribulation.’* 

I/nd Northbrook visited his old colleague and friend 
not long before the end. He died as he had hved, a 
Covenanter of the modem type, pure and npngfat, 
loving and gentle, doing good to all men and especially 
to the people of India, for whom he had spent his 
days. Adding the evangelical graces to all that has 
made that other Scot, Monntstuart Mpbinstone a 
nnique personahty in the history of Entish Ijidia, 
Charles Aitchlson will long be remembered as in the 
front rank of the Ohnstum statesmen who have won 
and then saved our Eastern Empire. 
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Sir Cliailes Aitcliison’s last wiitmg was a lemark- 
able monograph on Lord Lawrence ^ Especially did he 
suppoi b the two vital pohcies of fair laud revenue assess- 
ments based on pohtical as weU as economic considera- 
tions, and the Eiisso-Afghan peace He keenly resented 
an attempt made, after lus letirement, to screw up the 
periodical settlement of districts hke Sialkot, where 
almost every family of peasant piopnetors has given 
a son to our Sepoy army His letters to me on the sub- 
ject are full of pohtical wisdom and administrative ex- 
perience. John Lawrence’s policy, as followed by Lord 
Mayo, whom he was near on his assassmation m the 
Andaman Islands, he summarised m these three mam 
principles — (1) by frank explanations with Eussia to 
come to a common understandmg as to Central Asia, 
and so to put an end to the mtngues and fancies 
begotten of ignorance on both sides , (2) to define the 
boundaries of the States mtervemng between Russia 
and India, and to strengthen their mtemal government 
BO as to enable them to mamtam their mdependence , 
(3) by the development of trade and commerce to bmd 
those States to each other and to the British Govern- 
ment, by a common mterest m the preservation of peace 

Of the Twelve, as of many others durmg the three 
centuries of the conquest and government of India from 
Queen Ehzabeth to the Queen-Empress Victoria, it must 
be said, that these are they W7w thrmt^Ti faith siibdued 
hingdorris, wrought righteousness 

^ In Sir "W. W Hunter’s Rulers of India Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1892 
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SHOULD THE QOVEENMENT OF INDIA HAVE 
AN OFFIOIAL NEWSPAPEEl 

Sm Hiney a Mirarg to Db. Gkoegb Smith 

CUiouTEA, JfonA 1868. 

' My dxjlb Mjq. Smith — Yon win no donbt rocoDoct the 
convenatjon whliili I had with yon at S imla in the antnmn 
of 1866 on the iubject of powuhle fntnro relation* between 
the Goramment and the Frwnd of Jnd\a. Aa yon did not 
renew onr convemtion, I inferred that you did not think 
anytlnng could be done m the direction indicated , and I 
■honld not now recur to the aubjeot if new facts and or 
oumstanoae were not presenting themselves. 

“ I regard it now aa all but certain that the Government 
of India win before long eatabluh direct relation* with the 
Indian Fresa. It is no longer a question of feeling it is 
now one of power We are banning more and more to 
be consdoua of the reflex action of Indian opinion, which 
is mainly formed by the ntwipopcri, which penetrates to 
En gla n d in a variety of ways, which thus leavens or 
creates En^^iih opimon about India, and so becomes a 
real power with which we have to count Even more 
tenons is the direct influence of the Etzropesn Press in 
India on the now onormoos Native Pres*. Where the 
native nowspapen do not perceiro that native interest 
points the other way (which they constantly foil to do) 
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they merely echo European cries, which, m the vast 
majority of cases, are liker calummes on, or misrepresenta- 
tions of, the policy of the Government, 

“ It 18 unnecessary to describe to you the condition of the 
European Press m Bengal and Upper India, one newspaper, 
two at most, bemg excepted We always knew that it 
was careless, shallow, and scandalous We now know all 
but for certain that it is corrupt It is not very uncharit- 
able to speak of it as constantly subsidised by one or 
other of the numerous persons who are conspirmg against 
the Indian Exchequer 

“ It would be very unjust not to make an express excep- 
tion of the Fiiend of Lidia. It is much abler than its 
contemporaries, and has a very much higher sense of its 
duty. But, to speak frankly, I do not think it cares to 
sacrifice or jeopardise its circulation by supporting the 
Government m a measure which, for the moment, is de- 
cidedly unpopular , and it is only justice to its propnetary 
that it should be reluctant to do so Yet that the Govern- 
ment does require support, even in that contingency, is plain , 
and that it is entitled to have it, is an inference from the 
fact that opmion in India constantly veers nght round to 
the Government side after a month or two of clamoui, 
though not soon enough to undo or prevent the collateral 
mischief which is caused by the temporary discredit of the 
Government 

“ You know that I have always doubted the expediency 
of foundmg a wholly new organ of Government Yet if a 
less extreme measure is not practicable, I beheve that a 
new organ will be founded 

“I must ask you, therefore, to reconsider the subject of 
our Simla conversation, and to mention it to any whom it 
may concern, of course in strict confidence You will, 
doubtless, be careful to recollect the assurances and ex- 
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pUnfttioiu which I gave you at the tune, and which made 
it deat to you, I thudc, that nothing was intended which 
implied disrespect on the part of the person m a lt ing the 
proposal, or which would lead to dishoncrarable conduct on 
the part of the person to whom the propoeal was made. 

“ The English Goyemment does not subsidise newspapers, 
because it is ordmaiily the representatiTO of a party which 
pays for their support by sabacr£biiig to them and takmg 
them im The GoTBrnmont of India, though constantly 
maintaining against attack the interesta of millions upon 
millions, has no such newspaper buying party at its back 
on the other hand, the party opposed to it is getting to 
consist less and less of mere grumblers, or of persons who 
honestly entertain non-govemmental theories. It is coming 
more and more to eonsist of persons who seek to obtain 
pecuniary advantages at the cost of other classes, or of the 
publio Treasury Under such circumstances, it seems to me 
equally right and natural that the Government of India 
should seek to create a real and essential, and not a merely 
apparent and nominal, analogy between itself and the 
English Government. 

"Perhaps you will acknowledge the safe receipt of this, 
even, if you defer your reply till you return. — Very sincerely 
youn, H. S. hU.pra.* 

The proposal was necessarily submitted to the joint 
propnotor of the Fnmd of India^ Meredith Townsend, Esq., 
of the SptdatOT by Ih- Smith when on a visit to Great 
Britain. The result was the following reply 

Dr. Qeouoe Siirrn to Sm Hejoiy 8. Maike 

SnuLMroan, tt\ Iketjklm- ISCfl- 

‘ Mt dear Mr, Matst — "i on have asked my opinion on 
the subject of the propnety of the Government establish 
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mg a Momfcur, or of ontenng into such relations -with 
an e'dstmg newspaper as would result m the same thmg 
The danger and uselessness to Government of secretly 
subsidising a newspaper are so evident as not to be worth 
discussion Such a transaction would be dishonourable 
abke to Government and to the Journal, the fact could 
not be concealed in the long run ; the support of a paper 
pretending to bo independent but Icnown to be paid would 
not be worth having, bitter opposition to Government 
would be created in the case of every other journal 
Moreover, the experiment has been tried all over Europe 
and has failed everywhere I will confine my remarks, 
thorefoie, to the question of an acknowledged official 
paper 

“ This question has cropped up several times, always to 
meet with the same fate after discussion Mr Marshman 
tells me that he was consulted on the subject m Lord 
Auckland’s time It was that Gbivernor-Greneral’s opinion, 
as well as that of Messrs, hlangles and Halbday, that the 
project was inadmissible Lord Auckland remarked that 
it would be more prudent to give any journal disposed to 
deal fairly with the Government the information which 
was necessary to keep it m the right patL W;ith a know- 
ledge of the history of the Journal which I have edited 
now for ten years, and of Journalism and the position of 
Government in India generally, I would adopt that opinion 
In addition to such a relation, honourable to both. Govern- 
ment ought fmther to act on a suggestion made, or 
reiterated, by yourseK m the Bengal Blue-book — that 
whenever the Governor-General may see fit, questions on 
Executive subjects may be put m the Legislative CounciL 
If this were done, and if a better use were made of the 
Official Supplement to the Gazette, by pubhshmg more 
official papers and occasional narratives of events and 
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ftumnane* of rcMOiu for the policy of Goremment, orery 
object at Trluch ft MonUeur u Buppo»ed to aim Troold be 
secured without coreating greater daDgere to Government. 

use the word danger adyiaedly WhoM policy i* 
the MordieitT to expreea or defend! The Government 
of India, m ita wideat eense, consiitB of the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council, 
Governor* in Council, and Lieutenant-Governor* without 
CouncQa. Eapecinlly tmce the Myioro Grant, published 
Blue-book* and the proceeding* of the Legudature* ahow 
that each of these bodies i* occasionally, or in some cases 
frequently not only in ooUinou with the other*, but at 
vanance within itselL It i* not for the public good that 
there should bo no such difference of opinion. As a rule, 
we m India behove that, in disputed questions, the 
Governor General is nght and the Secretary of State 
wrong, and it seems to me to be one of the highest dntie* 
of the Govemor-Qenaral to resist np to a certain point 
that encroachment of the Secretary of State on Hi* 
EicoDency^s functions which Sir John luwrence lately 
deprecated. The Governor-General does not always agree 
with hie own Eaeonttye CouncoL Still less does the 
Govemment of India agree with Goremment* which 
behaved so scandalously a* that of Bombay used to do 
dnnng the mama, and that of Uadras did before Sir 0. 
Trevelyan was recalled. So with the liieutenant-Govenior*. 
Take Bengal in the tea qnestion, where the whole local 
community thought it m the nght Tate the Punjab in 
the land question. Tate the North-West m the day* of Sir 
G Edmonstone and Lord Canning. If the Government of 
India is to have a Moniievr it can hardly prevent the local 
Govemments from establishing similar organs, or if it 
does, the ofQclsls will fight more effectually in the ordinary 
papers. The same remark i* true of the relation of the 
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Government of India to tlio Secretary of State, and of the 
Governor-General to the colleagues who may differ from 
His Excellency. It would bo impossible to avoid scandals 
under a system the tendcnc}’’ of which is to create them, as 
well as to drag tlioso v hicli are inevitable into the light of 
day for the public amusement or dension 

“ I need only hint at the effect of a Monitcur on the mass 
of officials. In a countr}’^ and under a Government where 
so many questions are personal, or are bound up with the 
exercise of patronage, thcie must be frequent heartburn- 
ings and many complications Much better would it be 
to lot the present state of things continue under which all 
these find vent in a natural way, and to encourage officials 
to ■write much more than they do in support of those 
measures of which they approve It is my expenence 
that the severest and the most valuable ciitics of Govern- 
ment are frequently its own servants or members 

“ AVhat would be the influence on the natives, even in a 
modified form? "Where would be our piestige? In a 
ensis hke that of ’Fifty-seven a Moniimr would not do half 
so effectually that which was done by the Enghsh Press 
In ordinary times the utterances of a Momteiir would be 
subject to suspicion and misunderstandmg Natives would 
search for hidden meanmgs where none existed, and draw 
deductions the opposite of those intended 

“ What would be the effect on the existing Press ? All 
support of Government is valuable only in so far as it is 
honest and known by the public to be independent. 
Except in one or two cases — and even ■with them the 
tendency to be hostile would be irresistible — Government 
would not only m ordmary times, but m days of difficulty, 
convert the whole Press into an ‘ opposition ’ ever on the 
watch for mistakes, and the best Government as well as 
the best Editor in the world frequently makes nustakes 
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Nor u thi* only a question of novrBpftpfflri Govomment 
TTould alienate the Trhole independent opinion of the 
country 'whether offlaal or non-offiaal, or came ib to 
Buspect poliae* and acti irhioh, otherwise 'would teem both 
intelligible and aatisfactory 

Nor is the difficulty only one as to what the Moniisvr 
pnblished. There are many inhjeota, and there are stages 
m the comae of all snbjecta, of which it is true that pnbhc 
discnaiion would be prematura The aflence of the MoniUto" 
■would in such cases ultimately be more misunderstood and 
misrepresented than its ntterancea 

Finally there is a praotloal queetion. Where Is 
Glovemiaont to get an editor or editors 1 If it know one- 
tenth of the difficulty eipenenced by ordinary Indian 
Journals m this respect it would heeitata The iT<miUvr 
most be perfect m all its arrangementa, if it is not to ponre 
a ■weakness. An official editor Jf he la to be ■worth any 
thing, must have a consdonce like his independent brother 
and the changes among officiali m ordinary casee, no less 
than in the policies of sucooesire Administrations and 
Qovomor-Genemls, are only too frequent 

‘ Let me repeat my solution of the question which you 
proposed to me — such a relation between Goremment and 
a Journal as Lord Auckland described, for the more delicate 
questions or for questions at a dehcate stage such a change 
in the law as will empower the Govemor-Geneml to permit 
questions to bo put in the Legislature on EiecutiTe subjects 
— this hir Wilson did frequently, I may remark and a 
very considerable improrement in the official supplement 
to the Qazdie , — Yours Tory truly Georoe Siirm.” 
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